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AN IMPERIAL MARITIME COUNCIL? 


THERE are hopeful signs of an awakening interest in Imperial affairs. 
We have been bidden to ‘ think Imperially,’ and no wiser counsel could 
be given if it is implied that the thinking is to be sober and earnest, 
eschewing all vainglory, and directed to safeguarding our magnificent 
inheritance, to developing our unrivalled resources, and to raising 
the standard of happiness and prosperity among the millions of many 
races who live under the flag. 

The foundations of the Empire were laid by wars of which we still 
bear the burdens. Inherited aptitudes and the heroism of our sailors 
and soldiers determined our onward progress. We built, if not more 
wisely, at least more extensively than we knew, and although the 
statement that we blundered into greatness may be more epigrammatic 
than exact, want of purpose and of scientific direction of means to 
ends has been apparent at many periods in our chequered history. In 
days when other nations were also without definite aims or without 


‘ The substance of this proposal was embodied in a speech made by the writer at 
the Town Hall, Melbourne, on the 9th of November, 1903. 
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power to prosecute them, our shortcomings in the domain of states- 
manship were not markedly disadvantageous. 

The old order has passed. The territorial extent of the Empire, 
by conquest and absorption, has grown to vast dimensions. We have 
no need for further expansion, and our watchwords henceforth should 
be development and consolidation. Meanwhile, other great Powers, 
profiting by lessons which we have imperfectly learned, are directing 
their Imperial policies with well-considered purpose, and are carefully 
organising their resources accordingly. Our haphazard methods have 
become worse than inadequate in face of modern requirements. 

The maintenance of the British Empire and of the high ideals which 
it ought to represent is a supremely important factor in the progress 
of the world. How shall we bring due forethought to bear upon 
Imperial questions? How ensure the development of neglected 
national resources? How inspire British citizens under many skies 
with an abiding sense of union based upon common patriotism, 
common interests, and common dangers? These are the problems 
of the twentieth century. Upon their solution the maintenance of 
the Empire, untarnished in honour and intact in territory, must 
depend. To attempt to solve them is, in the only true sense, to think 
Imperially 

There is a fascination in constitution making, and it is natural that 
schemes of Jmperial Federation should be evolved which are either 
permanently impracticable or wholly premature. If the Empire had 
been built up on any consistent design, which permitted the self- 
governing communities to grow up as conscious partners in Imperial 
affairs, it is possible, though not certain, that Federation might now be 
within the scope of practical politics. We must, however, accept 
the situation as it stands, and in any case it is necessary to take full 
account of the effects of distance and of special conditions which 
must differentiate the progress of our great offshoots from that of 
the motherland. 

Having lately spent the two most interesting and most instructive 
years of my life in Australia, where I had excellent opportunities for 
studying the tendencies and the aspirations of our brothers in the 
South Pacific, I am more than ever convinced that formal schemes 
directed towards closer political union are visionary and may be harm- 
ful. Such schemes can assume practical shape only by the operation 
of natural forces, which may be guided and strengthened, but cannot 
be constrained. For the present, our main objects must be to 
increase by every means the mutual knowledge of Great and Greater 
Britain, to take our fellow-subjects oversea into our counsels as often 
as possible, and to lose no opportunity of co-operating with them for 
Imperial objects. 

The greatest common interest of the British people is security 
against aggression, and in South Africa we have seen the co-operation 
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of gallant troops from every part of the Empire. That thousands of 
valuable lives and millions of treasure could have been saved by fore- 
sight and brain power scientifically applied is generally admitted. In 
these matters example is better than precept, and when we have made 
ourselves as efficient in the military sense as the Japanese, our great 
Colonies will follow our lead. 

Second only to security as the supreme common interest of the 
British people is intercommunication, in the widest sense of the term. 
A maritime Empire must fall to pieces if its ocean communications 
cannot be maintained in war, while in peace the frequency and the 
efficiency of the means of interchange under the national flag are—as 
the Germans well understand—essential for the welding together of © 
scattered units. If we must regard as visionary all projects aiming at 
closer political union, and if, for the present, we are compelled to defer 
the hope of an Imperial organisation for purposes of defence, is it 
possible so to strengthen our maritime communications as to secure 
definite and lasting national advantages ? 

At the first Colonial Conference held in 1887, Mr. Hoffmeyr proposed 
that a 2 per cent. duty should be imposed as a surcharge upon all 
foreign goods discharged at all Imperial ports, the proceeds to form 
a fund hypothecated to purposes of defence, special reference being 
made to the Navy. This remarkable suggestion, conceived in a broadly 
Imperial spirit, did not receive as much consideration as it merited ; 
but in 1887 the idea of a general tax, however small, upon all 
foreign imports would have been scouted in this country. Public 
opinion has since moved far, and the main principle of Mr. Hoffmeyr’s 
plan would not now be met with an unreasoning non possumus. The 
practical objections which impressed me at the time, and which wider 
experience has powerfully confirmed, still remain. 

The difficulty of applying an Imperial Fund to purposes of defence, 
without giving rise to heart-burnings, jealousies, and recriminations, 
appears to be insuperable. The Navy alone stands in the position of 
being the ubiquitous guardian of all members of the Empire alike ; but 
its functions are at present imperfectly understood at home, and are far 
from being generally grasped in Greater Britain. To attain full com- 
prehension of the nature of these functions in war requires an amount 
of study which few can undertake, and powers of imagination in which 
we, as a nation, are singularly deficient. Thus local demands for the 
permanent presence of squadrons of specified strength in certain waters 
would inevitably be preferred, and irritation would be engendered 
by the non-compliance which elementary strategic considerations 
might inexorably dictate. Further the Navy, to be effective, must be 
centrally administered in peace, and subject to general direction from 
the Admiralty in war, while the allocation of an Imperial Fund among 
various competing naval services would be inextricably bound up 
with the general policy of which the threads are held in London. 

3a 2 
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Failing the existence of a Federal body, Greater Britain could have no 
voice in determining this allocation, and wide-spread dissatisfaction 
would hence be aroused. Finally, the duty which Mr. Hoffmeyr 
proposed would suffice to pay little more than one fourth the present 
cost of the Navy, leaving the balance to be provided by the people of 
the mother country. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Hoffmeyr’s Fund were applied to military 
purposes, the difficulties would be greatly increased. It is almost 
impossible to secure agreement at home as to the relative values of 
the multifarious means of defence, and geographical conditions vastly 
complicate such questions. Who could hope to decide, in such a way 
as to secure general acceptance, whether the addition of guns at 
Esquimalt or an increase of garrison at Thursday Island was the more 
urgent Imperial requirement ; whether it would be wiser to defend 
Lough Swilly or Wei-hai-wei; whether submarine mines in the Hugli 
were preferable to a Marconi installation at Cape Town; whether the 
Australian Light Horse should be re-armed with an automatic carbine, 
or an anti-torpedo boom should be provided at Port Royal? Innumer- 
able conundrums of this kind would present themselves. They are 
sufficiently difficult in the case of a limited area such as the United 
Kingdom ; they become insoluble when spread over the world. All 
that can be predicted with certainty is that each separate member of 
the Empire would regard expenditure elsewhere as money thrown away, 
from its point of view, and that a policy of sops and compromises to 
local opinion would inevitably arise involving a hopeless disregard of 
all principles, with consequent waste on a large scale, and yet failing 
to prevent general dissatisfaction. On all grounds I believe that this 
plan must be dismissed as impracticable. 

If, however, we turn to the second great national requirement and 
consider the application of Mr. Hoffmeyr’s Fund to the strengthening 
of the maritime communications of the Empire, most of the difficulties 
will be found to disappear. Any improvement of the means of trans- 
port on any main Imperial route must confer direct benefits at both 
ends and at all intermediate points, while so intensely complex are 
the ramifications of British trade that any fresh development, or any 
increased facilities on any line, must spread indirect advantages far 
and wide throughout the Empire. 

I propose, therefore, to halve Mr. Hoffmeyr’s special impost, which 
at 1 per cent. would yield an annual income of about 4,600,000/. I 
need not attempt to decide from what source this regal revenue would 
be drawn. If, as we are sometimes told, the exporter is the ultimate 
payer of an import duty, then the foreigner will provide us with ample 
means for the development of our mercantile marine. If the importer 
or the consumer is mulcted to this small extent, it will be admitted 
that the burden would be trivial. If the tax is divided among the three, 
it becomes an altogether negligible quantity. It is at least certain 
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that, if a1 per cent. duty were imposed, there would not be any dis- 
turbance in any part of the mighty system of British commerce. 
Having provided an income, it is necessary to frame a Charter 
defining and limiting the modes of expenditure. Thus the Imperial 
Fund, to fulfil its objects, must be confined to the improvement of 
British-owned steamship services forming veritable lines of communi- 
cation between the great members of the Empire. Such, for example, 
are lines connecting the United Kingdom with Canada, the West Indies, 
South Africa, Australasia, India and Hong Kong; Canada with 
Australasia, South Africa, and Hong Kong; Australasia with India 
and Hong Kong. The assistance might take the form of subsidies, 
bounties, or loans at low interest, subject to conditions of speed; 
tonnage, periodicity, accommodation and employment of British 
subjects. These questions would need careful consideration and a 
study of German methods ; but they involve no insuperable difficulties. 
The next step is to create an Imperial Maritime Council with com- 

plete powers of administering the Fund under the terms of the Charter. 
Such a Council might be formed, in the first instance, of the following 
representatives : 

United Kingdom . 

India , 

Canada . ‘ : ‘ ° 

. Cape Colon 
South Africa Measl y 
Australia 


New Zealand 
All other Colonies 


Total . 


. 4 
- 3 
- 3 
» 2 
— 
- 2 
- il 

2 

5 


= | 


This would be a good working number, and, from the nature of the 
duties to be performed, representation on the basis of proportional 
contributions would be unnecessary. As no line of maritime communi- 
cations could be strengthened without benefiting the United Kingdom, 
the latter need not claim a predominant influence, and one of the great 
difficulties of all Federal schemes is removed. The Council should hold 
@ session every year, and at intervals of four years it should sit at the 
great centres of Imperial commerce—Montreal, Cape Town, Bombay, 
and Sydney—in succession. 

Assuming the working expenses to be 100,000/. a year, there would 
remain at least four and a half millions sterling to be administered, 
and such a sum scientifically applied with a single eye to Imperial 
advantage must produce far-reaching results. 

I am aware that evidence unfavourable to subsidies was given before 
the Select Committee which reported in December 1902. It was pointed 
out that the effect of State aid tended to check individual effort, and 
thus to enfeeble maritime development. No one can believe more 
implicitly than I do in the supreme importance of private enterprise 
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by which our unrivalled commerce has been built up; but disjointed 
effort, however strenuous, may lead to overlapping with consequent 
economic loss, while undertakings not mutually organised may suffer 
in competition with those which have behind them the assistance of a 
powerful Government wisely applied. Such assistance can even be 
made to stimulate individual effort. The liberal French subsidies 
cannot be said to have produced marked national advantage ; but it is 
clear that State aid and direction have materially contributed to the 
striking progress of the German mercantile marine. German steamers 
over 100 tons rose from 741 of 638,000 net tons in 1890 to 1,230 of 
2,177,000 tons in 1901, the corresponding figures under the British flag 
being 6,403 of 5,156,800 tons and 6,088 of 7,523,000 tons. Thus the 
average tonnage of German steamers during this period rose from 861 
to 1,770, and of British steamers from 805 to 1,237. In 1901 Germany 
owned 128 steamers over 5,000 tons, and stood next to Great Britain 
with 404. The relatively large growth of the size of German steamers 
and the rapid spread of German commerce are to a great extent the 
result of methods scientifically devised with these objects. Such 
methods are effective or not according to the wisdom or unwisdom 
with which they are applied, and in the British Empire, if real national 
objects are to be attained, it is essential that the directing authority 
should, as I propose, be entirely disconnected from local politics. In 
any case, the scheme being restricted to the maritime communications 
of the Empire, there remains an immense field for unaided private 
enterprise. 

Another objection which suggests itself is that, while in some 
colonies the staff employed by the Customs departments would be 
able to collect the special duty with little or no addition, a considerable 
increase would be necessary in the United Kingdom. I believe that 
about 70,000]. a year would meet the new requirements ; but if all 
mail subsidies were thrown upon the fund, mail communication being 
most properly treated as matter of Imperial concern, no financial loss 
would arise. 

The advantages which I venture to claim for the scheme are briefly 
the following :~ g 

I. Special encouragement to inter-British trade arising directly 
from the 1 per cent. preference, and indirectly to a much greater 
extent from the improvement of the facilities of ocean transport. 

II. Possibilities of helping the development of the immense 
unutilised resources of the Empire. 

III. Closer touch between the scattered British peoples, and a 
check to the diminution of British subjects employed on the sea. 

IV. Strengthening the mercantile marine by increasing the number 
of large and fast steamers which would be trebly advantageous in 
war, as auxiliary vessels for the use of the Navv. as transports, and 
as being relatively difficult to capture. 
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V. Effective counteraction of foreign subsidies or bounties now 
enjoyed by ships plying between British ports. 

VI. Continuous scientific study of the inter-working of Imperial 
trade as a whole, which is now lacking, and which would ensure 
increased economy and efficiency. 

VII. Lastly, and perhaps greatest of all, the establishment for the 
first time of a real Imperial Council, entrusted with definite and most 
important duties involving pan-Britannic interests on a huge scale, 
and smoothing the way to further organised co-operation. 

While the inauguration of this scheme would not dislocate British 
commerce in the slightest degree, it would leave complete fiscal freedom 
with every self-governing community of the Empire. It can, there- . 
fore, be considered quite apart from all questions of fiscal policy, and 
it provides a broad platform on which free-traders, free-fooders, 
retaliators, preferential tariffists, and ‘ whole-hoggers’’ might meet in 
amity. 

‘I am satisfied,’ said Sir Robert Giffen before the Select Com- 
mittee, ‘ that the problem of maintaining our merchant fleet is a very 
serious one indeed for the Government.’ It is on the maintenance 
of that fleet that our national prosperity and progress absolutely 
depend. If measures such as those which Germany employs with 
visible success are required in our case, it is essential that they should 
assume Imperial form and scope. Failure and waste would attend 


any partial efforts. Continuity of policy, based upon great prin- 
ciples, far-seeing, and seeking only permanent national advantages, 
is vital. 

The scheme which I suggest is designed to fulfil these conditions, 
and I earnestly commend it to the consideration of all who are learning, 
in the truest and the noblest sense, to think Imperially. 


GEoRGE SYDENHAM CLARKE. 
January 1904. 
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THE BLACK PERIL IN SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa may be a white man’s colon,: in the sense that the white man 
can thrive there, . . . but can it ever be a white man’s colony in the true sense 
of the word—that the white man is to be the greater part of the population of 
the Colony? . . . The blacks not only show no signs of diminution; they are 
steadily increasing, and they are increasing faster than the whites. They are 
there; they are going to remain there ; and the problem before South Africa 
in the future is one which has never yet presented itself in the history of 
mankind. I believe the problem will present incomparable difficulties. The 
Right Hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) said the question of the negro in 
the Southern States of North America was a serious difficulty. What is the 
difficulty of the relatively insignificant negro population in the United States of 
America compared with the difficulty which will present itself to South African 
statesmen when they have got to face this enormous black population, and 
when you have a community of whites of all classes who are, as it were, an 
aristocracy over a proletariat class? I do not envy those who have to deal with 
that situation in the future—Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons, the 21st 
of March, 1904. 

It is not the yellow peril in South Africa that should occupy the minds of 
British statesmen, but the black peril. We are drifting in our native policy... 
the time has come when we should secure the best brains we can from Africa, 
England, and America to think out a solution of the problem of what the duty 
of the white races should be to the black.—Earl Grey at the Society of Arts, 
the 12th of April, 1904. 


TuE native population of Africa south of the Zambesi is ten 
millions. The white population is under one million. To-day the 
majority of the natives are in a semi-savage condition. But the day 
may come when they shall have emerged from that condition, and 
have attained the degree of civilisation which prevails amongst the 
negroes, their kindred, in the United States. The process of evolu- 
tion has begun. When it is completed, the relative position of the 
black and white populations in South Africa will be—what? Look 
to the United States and you shall find some hint of the answer. 
There the two races are at each other’s throat. The negro has become 
a power in the land, socially, politically, and economically, and his 
power is a constant source of embarrassment and irritation to the 
white. Yet half a century ago the American negro was bound hand 
and foot in the fetters of slavery, and plunged in ignorance as dense 
as that of the most benighted Kafir. Who shall say that the Kafir, 
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half a century hence, will not exercise a similar power, socially, poli- 
tically, and economically, if not a greater, in South Africa? Person- 
ally I have no doubts whatever on the subject. The impulse which 
came to the negroes of North America with the Civil War, to strive 
after something beyond that to which they had been born, has now 
come to the South African negro, less obtrusively perhaps, but no 
less decisively. Already the coloured man is a formidable force 
in the game of party politics in one, and the oldest, South African 
colony. The most deplorable feature of the Cape elections which 
have just ended was the power exercised by the native vote. The 
Cape Town correspondent of the Times asserted that it dominated 
the whole election. He was well within the mark. The gravity of 
the situation is unfortunately not appreciated in England, or, at all 
events, appreciated by only a very few. Perhaps this is not sur- 
prising when one remembers that many South Africans, blinded by the 
political expediency of the moment, fail completely to discern the 
peril which is close upon them. Future calamity, however stupendous, 
is to them as nothing compared with present political gain, however 
mean. ‘Sufficient unto the day’ sums up their creed, with ‘Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die’ asa variant. Itisastrictly 
non-party and non-racial creed—about the only non-party and non- 
racial thing in South Africa. Bond and Progressives, English and 
Dutch, alike subscribe to it, and alike observe it to the letter. In 
a number of districts the coloured vote is the deciding factor. Bond 
and Progressives therefore vied with each other, during the recent 
contest, in prostrating themselves even to the dust before the native, 
in order to gratify his vanity and so induce a favourable response 
to their respective claims for support at the polls. The Progressives 
appear to have been the more successful in this exhilarating perform- 
ance, since they captured several constituencies which, largely by 
the grace of the native, the Bond had previously held. Your political 
bagman is deliriously enthusiastic over these tactics, and is lost 
in admiration when he beholds his party, by means of them, giving 
the other side ‘a wipe in the eye.’ He makes no pretence of con- 
sidering the effect of it all on the native mind, and is cheerfully 
indifferent to the claims of posterity. ‘What has posterity done 
for me, anyway?’ he argues. What if the native does form an 
extravagant estimate of his own importance, and cultivate an 
unbounded contempt for the white men? A seat has been won 
for the party: that surely is the main thing ! 

But how long is this dangerous policy to continue? The native 
population of Cape Colony, including the territories, is, in round 
numbers, 1,200,000, and the white population 377,000. Day by day the 
power of the native grows. The gate of the political arena stands 
wide open to him, and he is not slow to enter. With the exception of 
natives occupying lands under tribal tenure (an important exception, 
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but one that is constantly diminishing), every male person, irrespec- 
tive of colour, race, and creed, above the age of twenty-one years, 
and born or naturalised a British subject, is entitled to the full 
franchise after one year’s residence in the Colony, provided he occupies 
property of the value of 75. or is in receipt of wages of not less than 
501. annually, and is able to sign his name and state in writing his 
address and occupation. Such a franchise would horrify the average 
American in the South, and unquestionably it will have to be radically 
amended unless the colonists are prepared to endure political anni- 
hilation. At present neither Bondsman nor Progressive will face 
the situation. Neither wishes to alienate the substantial aid which 
his party gets from the natives. The Progressives know that if they 
moved in the matter they would have to reckon on the undivided 
hostility of the Bond, and of a large body of native seceders from the 
Progressive party. That would spell destruction for the Progressives. 
If, on the other hand, the Bond attempted to take up the task, 
many negrophile Progressives would make it their aim to frustrate 
the attempt. In short, neither party alone is sufficiently strong to 
carry out the reform; and until one is, or until both agree to treat 
the matter as a non-party question, the present unwholesome state 
of affairs will continue. Meanwhile the number of coloured voters 
increases year by year. Neither the property nor educational qualifi- 
cation offers serious obstacles to the intelligent and politically ambitious 
native. Thousands of his breed earn more than 50l. a year, while the 
fact that during the last decade 60 per cent. of the children annually 
attending school in the colony have been coloured, and only 40 per 
cent. white, speaks for itself. According to the Cape Government 
Education Report, published two months ago, the actual number of 
children receiving education in the public schools of the Colony at 
the end of last year was 91,313 coloured, and 60,849 white. The 
natives are awakening from the slumber of centuries, and there is 
no more remarkable feature of this awakening than their almost 
insatiable thirst for knowledge. Cape Colony and the territories 
are literally peppered with native schools, the territories alone having 
several hundreds. These schools are manned very largely by aboriginal 
teachers who have passed one or other of the Cape University quali- 
fying examinations, and who display no lack of intelligence in their 
work, The spread of education has gone hand in hand with, although 
it has not been dependent upon, the growth of Ethiopianism, an 
insidious quasi-religious movement about which I shall have some- 
thing to say presently. The point I wish to make here is that, given 
a continuance of the present franchise law and no cessation of the 
process of evolution which is going on amongst the natives, the time 
must come, and come soon, when the coloured vote, powerful even 
now in several constituencies, will have so increased as to make itself 
felt in every district of Cape Colony. To-day the native decides 
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here and there who shall be returned to Parliament; to-morrow 
he may have the power of deciding everywhere, and may exercise 
that power in favour of men of his own complexion. We shall then 
have the edifying spectacle of black men ruling whites—surely a 
weird conceit of fortune! Let none imagine that such a development 
belongs to the dim and distant future. It might begin any moment. 
Only three months ago did the Bond adopt Tengo Jabavu, a full- 
blooded Fingo, and editor of the native paper Jmvo, as one of their 
candidates. Nothing came of the manceuvre. But it will certainly 
be repeated, and the amiable Tengo may yet find himself with a seat 
in the House. He will be the forerunner of others. Then will begin 
in Cape politics an era whose end it is not pleasant to contemplate. 
To have natives controlling some seats and thereby practically deter- 
mining, as they now do, which political party shall hold office, is 
degrading enough for the white man. To have natives controlling 
many seats and returning other natives to power, possibly in a majority 
over the whites, would be intolerable. Yet that is the only logical 
conclusion of the existing system. No doubt the system will be 
modified some day. But in the meantime irreparable mischief may 
be worked. The native is more and more coming to realise his strength. 
Under the influence of Ethiopianism he is developing a spirit of inde- 
pendence which will soon seriously embarrass his white rulers. I have 
described Ethiopianism as insidious and quasi-religious. Students 
of recent native history in South Africa can testify that the descrip- 
tion is no more than just. The cult began very humbly. In 1892 
a Wesleyan native minister in Pretoria, the Rev. M. M. Mokone, 
or Mangena, more enterprising than his fellows, seceded from the 
Wesleyan body and started a Church of his own—a strictly racial 
Church, governed by Africans for Africans, whites being rigidly 
excluded. He christened it ‘The Church of Ethiopia,’ and made 
the possession of a black skin the ‘qualification of a catechumen. 
Makone soon found an ally in another native minister named Dwane, 
also a seceding Wesleyan. Under their joint direction the new Church 
so flourished that in 1896 it was decided to claim the recognition 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church of America, the most 
powerful Ethiopian organisation on earth. Established at the 
beginning of last century, this Church to-day has upwards of a million 
communicants and 5000 ministers, and owns church property valued 
at 50,000,000 dollars. Dwane was deputed to visit America and 
make overtures to this body. As a result, the South African Ethiopian 
Church became a branch of the A.M.E.C., with Dwane as its general 
Superintendent. In 1898 the act of affiliation was formally ratified 
by Bishop Turner, one of the ‘pillars’ of the American Church, 
touring South Africa and ordaining a host of Kafir ministers and 
deacons. But Dwane became restive, and in less than a year 
approached the Archbishop of Capetown with a view to effecting 
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an alliance with the Anglican Church. Dwane’s motives are not 
clear, but personal ambition was probably not in the background. 
Although the A.M.E.C. was fast obtaining a hold in the land, some 
doubt existed as to the validity of its episcopate, and we may credit 
Dwane with enough shrewdness to appreciate the advantage of being 
associated with a Church whose title nobody could dispute. But 
self-eflacement was the last thing Dwane contemplated. If he 
relinquished the headship of the A.M.E.C. in South Africa for the 
purpose of joining the Anglicans, it must be on the sole condition 
that the Anglicans recognised the independence of him and his follow- 
ing. His Church was to retain the title ‘Ethiopian Church,’ and 
have the right to own and control its property, ordain ministers, and 
in other respects administer its own affairs unhindered by the white 
man. Dwane altogether drove a very hard bargain, but eventually, 
with modifications, his terms were agreed to. The Anglicans 
created an Order of Ethiopia, of which Dwane became the head, 
this arrangement being ratified, not without some searching of 
heart, by the Anglican Provincial Synod held in Cape Town a few 
weeks ago. Although several thousands followed Dwane, a large 
number of natives remained loyal to the A.M.E.C., who were by no 
means discouraged at the split. On the contrary, from the moment 
Dwane showed signs of disaffection, the American governors of the 
A.M.E.C. seemed to realise the value of South Africa as a field 
for their energies. Dr. Levi Coppin, of Philadelphia, was sent out 
as first bishop, funds were voted, and in other ways a determined 
efiort was made to arrest the evil consequences of the schism. So 
successful has that effort been that the Church is now firmly estab- 
lished in South Africa. Its influence is rapidly growing, and secessions 
of evangelists from other bodies to it are frequent. The principal 
A.M.E. church on the Rand is in charge of a man who left the Wes- 
leyan Church only after the war, while several other A.M.E. churches 
are ministered to by Kafirs who were originally ordained by rival 
denominations. On every hand the A.M.E.C. bears the marks of 
vigorous expansion, and it is likely to become the central body round 
which one day will rally the various native churches in their revolt 
against the white man. From this category I do not exclude the 
Anglican Order of Ethiopia, or the dozen other sects in the Cape, the 
Transvaal, the Orange River Colony, and Natal, which, while not 
bending the knee to the A.M.E.C.,are at one with it in enmity towards 
the white churches, and are all more or less inspired by the same ambi- 
tion, namely, to attain the ideal which finds expression in the phrase 
* Africa for the Africans.’ They are all units in an essentially anti- 
white movement; and Tengo Jabavu put the matter in its mildest 
form when he recently described it in his newspaper Jmvo as ‘a social 
movement.’ The black man, says Tengo, is determined ‘to strike 
off heavenward for himself, having found that ‘while the white 
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men’s religion is all right, the white agent of that religion is all wrong.’ 
This might be regarded by observers of the native character as suffi- 
cient evidence of a dangerous spirit. Independence in ecclesiastical 
affairs is but a step removed from independence in matters secular 
and political, and the power of the parson in politics has been 
sufficiently demonstrated in South Africa by the Dutch Reformed 
Church. But if we turn to The Voice of the Missions, the official 
organ of the A.M.E.C. in America, we find the political purpose of 
Ethiopianism boldly proclaimed. It was this paper which, during 
the war, gracefully spoke of the time when Africans would ‘ whip 
the British back to the Thames, as the Afro-Haytians whipped the 
French,’ when the Kafirs would ‘ boss the white men,’ and when the 
‘African Republic’ of the future should be founded. Various native 
bodies at the Cape were at some pains to disclaim, and I believe quite 
honestly, any sympathy with these outrageously disloyal sentiments. 
But such sentiments exercise a pernicious fascination upon the native, 
with his new-born craving to do something and be somebody, and, 
sown broadcast, they will some day bear evil fruit. I remember 
once discussing the subject with the Rev. Henry Attaway, the head 
of the A.M.E.C. in the Cape district. He is a negro of remarkable 
intelligence and cultivation, and was one of several missionaries 
sent over from the States shortly after Bishop Coppin became head 
of the Church in South Africa. I am bound to say that he impressed 
me as being singularly broad-minded and practical. He denied 
that the A.M.E.C. had any political aspirations, and protested that 
expressions such as those quoted from The Voice of the Missions 
should not be taken too literally. He explained that the Church’s object 
was the regeneration of the black races, which he believed black 
men were better capable of undertaking than whites. He insisted 
that this did not imply, nor need it involve, disloyalty to the British 
Crown or hostility to the white man. The purpose of the A.M.E.C. 
was to preach the gospel of labour, in much the same way as Mr. 
Booker Washington preaches it, and so bring the Kafir from savagery 
to useful citizenship. In justice to the A.M.E.C. I present their 
side of the case as Mr. Attaway presented it to me. But against 
it there is abundant testimony that the advent of the A.M.E.C. has 
everywhere had a disturbing effect upon the natives. We may safely 
assume that it was not without reason that the Imperial Government 
refused permission to the agents of the A.M.E. Church to visit their 
dioceses in the new colonies after the war,' that Native Commissioners 
in Cape Colony have written warnings against this would-be native 
national Church, and that the Colonial authorities generally regard 


' Bishop Derrick and Bishop Coppin recently visited London, and, in conjunction 
with Mr. Choate, made representations to the Colonial Office on this subject. Bishop 
Derrick announced at the A.M.E. Church Conference held in New York in March that 
as a result of these representations the ban had been withdrawn. 
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the growth of Ethiopianism with distrust and apprehension. The 
Cape Times, the most serious of South African newspapers, quite 
recently expressed the deliberate conviction that the Church ‘has 
been utilised to propagate political doctrines of the most revolutionary 
character’ ; while so prudent an observer as Archbishop Jones, when 
formally welcoming Dwane and his followers into the Anglican fold 
at the Synod to which I have referred, deemed it necessary to earnestly 
exhort them ‘to act as a counterfoil to the American movement 
and the spirit of unrest which it is creating.’ He also besought them 
to remain loyal to the Crown, and to check the machinations of those 
who were ‘ agitating in a contrary direction,’ adding in this connection 
that he regarded the American negroes who had come to South Africa 
‘as the root of the evil.’ The Archbishop’s appeal was all the more 
pointed since the men to whom it was addressed had up to that time 
been in the vanguard of the Ethiopian movement, and consequently 
had earned anything but a savoury reputation. Indeed, the receiving 
of them into the Anglican Church was considered in some quarters to 
be highly impolitic, and the wisdom of the step has yet to be estab- 
lished. Without professing to know what prompted the Archbishop 
and his fellow prelates to accept Dwane’s rather exacting terms, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that they acted on the principle that 
half a loaf is better than no bread. Since they could not obtain 
Dwane’s complete submission, they were manifestly bound in duty 
to the State, no less than to the Church, not to refuse such measure 
of allegiance as Dwane offered. Here was a large native community 
adrift, as it were, and, while adrift, a grave national danger. When 
the Archbishop saw a chance of rescuing the derelict, he was justi- 
fied in undertaking the task on any terms that were not absolutely 
prohibitive. Had he rejected Dwane’s overtures, Dwane would pro- 
bably have become more aggressively racial than ever in his Ethio- 
pianism. But by falling in with the native’s plans, the Archbishop 
obtained a certain amount of white control over at least one section 
of the Ethiopian movement, and secured a possible ally in the pro- 
spective campaign against the American negro propagandists. The 
experiment may or may not turn out a success. But even if it fail 
it was worth the trying. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that two great factors are at 
work amongst the natives in South Africa: the one political and at 
present confined in its expression, though not in its influence, to 
Cape Colony; the other quasi-religious, operating throughout the 
country. Together they constitute a force against which the 
Englishman and the Dutchman, sinking their differences, will have 
to unite, in order to preserve the domination of the white man over the 
black. That is the solitary ray of sunshine in an otherwise gloomy 
and depressing situation. Bitter as the feud between Englishman 
and Dutchman is to-day, it will pass when both realise, as they are 
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bound sooner or later to realise, that only by presenting a solid front 
to the oncoming hordes of superficially civilised blacks can they 
escape complete annihilation. For generations, if not for all time, 
the natives in South Africa must enormously outnumber the whites. 
In the olden days, tribal wars and wars with the white man, to say 
nothing of famines and pestilence, served to counterbalance the 
prolificness of the native. These checks are no more. Wars, though 
not altogether things of the past, do not periodically decimate the 
population, while the white man’s government has rendered famines 
innocuous and pestilence almost impossible. So the natives, living 
in peace and plenty on the land, cordially obey the divine admonition 
to increase anc multiply. The whites, whether naturally or by im- 
migration, increase but slowly, and there is no reason for anticipating 
any material change in this respect. South Africa never will be a 
settler’s country in the sense that Canada and even Australia were, 
because the unskilled farm and other labourers who flocked to Canada 
and Australia, and constituted by far the greater part of the popula- 
tion, can find no place in South Africa, where the standard of unskilled 
labour is set by the native, who grows fat on wages which would 
mean starvation to the white man. For better or for worse, the whole 
economic fabric of South Africa is constructed to this standard, and 
those who rail against the arrangement do but waste their breath. 
Nothing is more absurd in the absurd agitation against Chinese Labour 
which is being so diligently engineered in this country than the parrot 
cry, repeated by political leaders who ought to know its untruth, 
that the introduction of the Chinaman means the driving out of 
the white man. The white man cannot and will not do the work 
on which the Chinamen are to be employed. Even if it were not the 
case that to pay white wages for unskilled labour would spell bank- 
ruptcy for nine-tenths of the industrial enterprises of the country, 
there still remains as an insurmountable objection to white unskilled 
labour the fact that the white man instinctively rebels against toil- 
ing on an equality with the native. It is well that it is so, for such- 
equality would irretrievably destroy the status of the white as the 
master race, and bring South Africa to disaster. Between the white 
man and the black man there lies an unbridgable gulf. Mr. Balfour, 
in the speech quoted at the head of this article, effectively summarised 
the whole difficulty when he said : 


More than one speaker on the other side has hinted that the statements 
made by us to show that you cannot get the white man and the black man to 
work together on equal terms are statements made in the interests of that 
mysterious locality, Park Lane, and have no relation to the facts of African life 
Unfortunately the theories of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
that all men were born equal, have been refuted in this, as in many other, 
instances, by advanced science. Men are not born equal. They cannot be 
made equal by education extending over generation after generation within the 
ordinary historical limit. The differences between one family and another of 
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mankind lie deep in the remote and unfathomable past, and it is folly to suppose 
that your petty educational regulations, be they what they may, can obliterate 
distinctions deep seated under the laws of nature. And that being so you will 
not get the white man and the black man to work together as equals. 


I quote the passage in full because it shows that at least one English 
statesman has grasped the real significance of a situation in regard 
to which colonists have become accustomed to expect from English 
statesmen little beyond confused and irrational theorising of the 
Exeter Hall stamp. 

Returning to the point from which we started, the question arises : 
what is the white man doing to protect himself, or certainly his children, 
from calamity ? On the one hand, there is the numerically insigni- 
ficant white community, which is likely to remain numerically insigni- 
ficant ; on the other is an enormous black population, in which the 
leaven of Ethiopianism and kindred elements inimical to the white 
man is steadily working. No argument is necessary to demonstrate 
that if the progress of the white and black races continues along the 
present lines and under the existing conditions, the white man must 
in the end succumb before sheer weight of numbers. Such:a cata- 
strophe can only be averted by the white man rigorously excluding 
the native from political power, and strenuously discountenancing 
anything like social equality between the two races. People who 
know not the native, and even some who do, will probably regard 
this proposal as a shocking violation of the fundamental principles 
of British freedom. They will argue that all men are born equal, 
and that, in any case, it is wrong to exclude a black man from privi- 
leges which his education would entitle him to if he were white. Such 
contentions are conclusively answered by Mr. Balfour. To seriously 
press the equality theory is to display a dangerous ignorance of the 
practical side of the question. The first clause of the American 
Declaration of Independence sets forth that ‘all men are created 
equal.’ But that does not prevent illiterates from being forbidden 
the Republican franchise. Nor does it induce the Government 
and people of the United States to treat the negro otherwise than 
as a pariah. In British South Africa every man is equal in the eye 
of the law, inasmuch as every man, whether white or black, is assured 
his life, his property, and his freedom. To white and black alike is 
meted out justice. But that, rightly, does not prevent a British 
Government in the new colonies from denying the natives all political 
power, and from discriminating against them in such matters as 
travelling in trains and trams and walking on the pavement. Nor 
does it prevent a British Government in Natal from pursuing a similar 
policy. In Cape Colony alone do we find the equality theory applied 
in its entirety. The result is an object-lesson in the criminal foolish- 
ness of that theory. Nothing could be better than the admirable 
methods practised by the Cape Colony Government in its native 
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territories. Nothing could be worse—in the sense not of harshness, 
but of unwisdom—than that same Government’s attitude towards the 
natives in the Colony proper. In the territories the tribal system 
prevails, and the native is debarred from participation in the white 
man’s affairs. In the Colony proper, the native or half-caste is treated 
just as if he were a white man. He may vote for his parliamentary 
and municipal candidates ; he may jostle you in train or tram; he 
may shoulder you off the sidewalk. Bring him up for common assault, 
and the chances are a thousand to one that you lose the case. They 
do things better in the Transvaal and Natal, without being in the 
slightest degree unjust or even unkind. The natural consequence | 
is that in those colonies the demeanour of the natives is altogether 
different from the braggart and defiant behaviour of the natives of 
the Cape. Clearly, therefore, the first step in the direction of con- 
solidating the white man’s dominion over all South Africa must 
be taken in Cape Colony. The purely social aspect of the problem 
is less perplexing than the political, since the inherent antipathy 
of the white man to the black prevents any great intermixture of 
the races, and impels the white man to hold the native at arm’s length, 
no matter what the native’s educational or other attainments may 
be. But unfortunately this antipathy does not operate in politics. 
Each faction, in its anxiety to reap political advantage, puts forth 
all its efforts to imbue the native with the conviction that he is every 
bit as good as the white man. The faction which most adroitly 
panders to the native in this way is the faction which gets the most 
native votes, and which therefore stands the best chance of coming 
into power. This of course is entirely the result of the system under 
which the vote of any benighted Kafir who earns 50/. a year and 
can sign his name is as good as the vote of the most intelligent white 
man. Were the system abolished, the instinct of the white man, 
which is to keep the coloured man at arm’s length politically as well 
as socially, would have free play. There then would be no question 
of the natives, however tricked out with educational adornments, 
and however numerous, gaining an ascendency over the whites. At 
present the white man is nursing a snake in his bosom. Throughout 
Cape Colony political associations have sprung up whose constitutions 
or by-laws explicitly exclude whites from membership. The white 
man, whatever his sentiment against the native, has never, in British 
Africa, gone the length of defining, in written word, his policy of 
exclusion so boldly as the natives now define theirs. The nearest 
approach to anything of the kind was to be found in the Grondwet 
(Constitution) of the Transvaal Republic, which declined to recognise 
the native except as belonging to a servile caste unworthy of enjoy- 
ing the same civil rights as the white man. These coloured political 
associations are reinforced by several native newspapers whose atti- 
tude is equally exclusive. For the present the associations and the 
Vor, LY—No, 327 3B 
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newspapers are the henchmen of one or other white political party, 
and the whites give them every encouragement. This is particularly 
true in the case of the associations, delegates from which attend 
the Progressive party congresses on an equal footing with the white 
delegates, submitting resolutions affecting the party programme, and 
freely joining in the debates. The Bond have not yet schooled them- 
selves into making such wholesale concessions to colour, but political 
expediency will compel them to do so if the present system remains 
unaltered. Under the system the coloured associations are steadily 
extending their power, and, considering the separatist spirit which 
animates them, it is natural to suppose that from being henchmen 
of the white man they may become his active opponents. Then 
indeed will the gigantic folly of the present system be demonstrated. 
I am fully alive to the manifold difficulties attending an alteration 
of that system. But whatever the difficulties are to-day, they will 
be multiplied a hundredfold a generation hence. The only sure 
remedy is disfranchisement of the native—give him every civil and 
legal right except the right to return representatives to Parliament. 
Let him have his own councils with control in local affairs on lines 
similar to those laid down in the Glen-Grey Act,? but exclude him 
from any share, direct or indirect, in the framing of laws for the 
white man, Our rule in India disposes of the objection which may 
be made that such an arrangement would be revolutionary and un- 
English, But its adoption at the Cape is almost too much to hope 
for. The Cape party leaders are to-day, and will be for many a day, 
occupied with other things—anything rather than this thorny subject. 
The policy of drift has ever been the curse of South Africa, and will 
probably so continue to the end of the chapter, though there is a 
possibility of its being checked in this case when the time comes for 
Federation. Since Cape Colony alone, of all the intending parties 
to the covenant, allows the native absolute equality with the white, 
the designers of the Federal Constitution will have to consider whether 
the Constitution is to be levelled up to the Cape Colony standard 
or down to that of the other colonies. I suspect that the other 
colonies, with the example of the Cape before them, will hold out 
fer political exclusion. This may give the Cape Colony an excuse 
for remodelling her franchise law, although the reform is certain 
to be resisted by self-seeking white Negrophiles, who hope, by their 
resistance, to win for themselves native support at the polls and 
elsewhere. If the reform is defeated or imperfectly effected, the 
position of Cape Colony towards the Federal Government may come 
to resemble that of Queensland towards the Commonwealth in regard 


* The Glen-Grey Act provides, amongst other things, for the administration of 
native districts by a council composed of natives. This council corresponds to the 
divisional council in European districts. It enjoys local taxing powers, and has the 
administration of the revenue collected as a result of the exercise of these powers. 
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to Kanaka labour. Just as Queensland is being compelled by the 
Commonwealth to dispense with the Kanakas, so may Cape Colony 
be forced by the Federal Government to exclude the native from 
the franchise. Nothing warrants Federation more than the neces- 
sity for such firm and intelligent action, and the adoption of a uniform 
native policy throughout South Africa. It will then be possible to 
face issues which have hitherto been evaded, the most important, 
after the franchise, being the question of how to deal with the great 
native territories like the Transkei, Basutoland, Zululand, and Swazi- 
land, with which are bound up the land tenure and labour questions. 
It is impossible in an article such as this to do more than touch the 
fringe of the South African native problem. I have endeavoured 
to convey some hint of its magnitude, and have dwelt on the aspect 
of the case which strikes me as being the most serious—the rapid 
awakening of the native races to a realisation of their power. The 
broad fact to be kept in view is that, pitted against a limited white 
population, is a comparatively unlimited and virile black population. 
The blacks, under the influence of civilisation, are becoming year 
by yeara more formidable element, and, if unrestrained, must inevitably 
undermine the very foundations of white supremacy. Self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature. It is not necessary to be a prophet 
or the son of a prophet to foresee that that law will yet compel the 
white man in South Africa to adopt measures against the native 
at which to-day nine people out of ten would raise their hands in 
pious horror. 


RopeErRIcK JONES. 
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ANTI-CLERICALISM IN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND 


A reEw weeks ago it happened that on the same day, at nearly the 
same hour, the British and the French Cabinets had each to face a 
hostile vote in Parliament on the Education question, and each 
Ministry found itself on a division in exactly the same position— 
that is to say, in a minority of eleven votes. 

So curious a coincidence has in it something of an allegory. In 
both countries the question of the religious upbringing of the 
children of the people has assumed an extraordinary prominence. 
In both alike, too, the discussion covers only one part of a much 
wider field of debate, in which the real point at issue is nothing less 
than the whole relation of the body politic towards the Christian 
Religion. The two Western nations who are wont to pride themselves 
on taking the lead in all movements of social or political progress, and 
who have of late been drawn together in the bond of a renewed 
friendship, might each impart to the other something worth learning 
on a topic so profoundly interesting to both. For Englishmen, indeed, 
the development of contemporary events in France has always had a 
special fascination. In every department of human thought and 
speculation the French genius, so brilliant, so versatile, so audacious, so 
remorselessly logical, is the marvel of our own less quick-witted race. 
In the field of politics we have long been accustomed to watch the 
various experiments tried in France, to note their progress, to mark 
their results, and to shape our own course in some measure by the 
light which they afford. Several illustrations of this tendency of 
the British mind will readily occur to every student of the last 
hundred years of our national history. One such, in particular, 
arrests attention as bearing on the general subject of the preseit 
paper. 

The opening of the nineteenth century found public opinion in 
this country deeply moved by the still recent tragedies of the French 
Revolution. It had come to be realised that popular ignorance was 
a source of the gravest danger to the State and to society. Certain 
English Churchmen, roused by the thought of these perils, initiated 
a scheme for establishing a network of schools throughout all England. 
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Midway between the Evangelical Revival of the previous generation 
and the Tractarian Movement of the generation following, there 
began to flow a less remembered because less brawling stream of 
Church life and activity, of whose results there remains, however, a 
visible memorial in the venerable institution that bears the quaintly 
long-winded title of ‘The National Society for the Promotion of the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church.’ 

The influence of French example has sometimes prompted 
imitation. In 1830 the ‘Days of July,’ which across the Channel 
witnessed the peaceful establishment of a bourgeois sway, saw also 
an impetus given to the movement for Parliamentary reform in this 
country, by which in 1832 the ascendency of the middle classes was 
secured for a period of nearly forty years. On the other hand, the 
events of 1848 strengthened and deepened the rooted distrust with 
which Englishmen traditionally regard revolutionary aims and 
methods; while the wild excesses of the Paris Commune in 1871 
gave rise to that wave of Conservatism which during the three 
decades succeeding the general election of 1874 has availed to keep 
the Tory party in office for about twenty years. 

For ourselves, then, a comparison of the politico-religious situation 
existing in France with that which ebtains here is full of meaning, 
perhaps full of warning. The points of dissimilarity, though 
numerous and not unimportant, hardly touch the core of the 
question ; while the points of obvious resemblance between the two 
cases are weighty enough to suggest a close parallelism between them. 

The ruthless campaign waged against the Religious Orders in 
France has for its primary motive their entire suppression as 
instructors of the young. Through the agency of these societies the 
Roman Catholic Church in France for many years had educational 
charge of the majority of the children of the country. The Loi 
Falloux of 1850, passed under the influence of Liberal Catholics like 
Lacordaire, De Tocqueville, and Montalembert, accorded to all 
qualified persons the free right to teach. The short-lived Second 
Republic, under which this concession was granted, did not show 
itself so markedly hostile to the Christian Faith as the First had been 
or as the Third was destined to become. After the fall of the 
Empire the leading spirits of the present régime soon began to show 
their hand. When Gambetta uttered hisscelebrated dictum ‘ Le 
cléricalisme, c'est l’ennemi,’ it was only a question of time that this 
declaration of war should be extended to the whole Catholic system 
—indeed to Christianity itself. 

Under the Loi Falloux the Christian schools enjoyed liberty. It 
is true that the liberty had to be paid for by an enormous pecuniary 
sacrifice. The Church of England, with all the generosity of its sons 
in the matter of school provision, has never so far been called upon 
to bear the grievous burden that fell to the lot of the French 
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Catholics, who, unaided by a single centime from the State, were 
only too glad to be permitted to support their own schools entirely 
out of their own pockets, while also contributing their quota of 
the cost of the State schools. 

The Catholic schools prospered beyond all anticipation. Not 
only were the Church’s schools more popular than the State’s, so 
that the Religious Orders could show a larger number of scholars 
than their Government rivals, but, under the system of free com- 
petition, the pupils of the Christian schools secured more than their 
proportion of examination successes. 

The next sledge-hammer blow was delivered eighteen years ago 
under the Loi Ferry, by the absolute secularisation of all State-given 
instruction. The last remnants of religious teaching in the Govern- 
ment schools were swept away. Yet, even now, Christian parents 
were assured that the ‘lay’ instruction should at least be strictly 
neutral—should on no account be anti-Catholic or anti-Christian. 
How that pledge has been kept is a matter of history. As the 
Comte de Mun has lately pointed out in a remarkable article,’ it 
was found impossible to teach practical Christian morality apart 
from Christian belief and sanction. The promised neutrality has 
been cynically violated: ‘not moral instruction only, but lectures 
on history, on botany, on zoology, provided at every turn the oppor- 
tunity for an attack’ on the Catholic Faith. A leading official has 
roundly declared that ‘in all this story about God and the world 
there is not a single word which does not provoke a mute and 
melancholy denial. With its ideas about the necessity of redemp- 
tion and of expiatory sacrifice, the Christian moral system presents 
nothing more nor less than a coarse ideal.’ 

Such being the character of the State’s system of instruction, 
the Church, though hampered in many ways, continued for fifteen 
years longer to supply Christian training, without being seriously 
molested in the discharge of her duty. In 1901, however, M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau inaugurated his administration by a fresh attack 
on the Religious Associations, which were now placed under dis- 
abilities shared by no other societies. Henceforth individuals were 
to be free to combine in a common life only on condition that their 
aim should be strictly non-religious. Existing congregations were 
bidden, under penalty of forcible dissolution and expulsion, to apply 
for ‘authorisation.’ Unless such an edict were to be a mere mockery, 
the intention must have been that some of the associations, at least, 
would be ‘authorised.’ Indeed three years ago it was repeatedly 
declared that the ‘authorised’ congregations would be protected. 
M. Combés himself seemed to promise that toleration should be 
accorded to such an organisation as the Fréres Chrétiens, whose devoted 


1 National Review (April 1904), ‘ The Religious Crisis in France,’ p. 222. 
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services to educational work are universally acknowledged. Yet against 
these, too, the sentence of condemnation has recently gone forth. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau did not contemplate these extreme measures. 
But it can hardly be matter for surprise that the all too slender party 
of Moderates, of which M. Ribot is the distinguished spokesman, 
should be disposed to censure M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s abandonment 
of office immediately after his success at the General Election of 
1902, a course of action by which the powerful weapon he had him- 
self forged for use against the unauthorised Orders was left im the 
merciless hands of M. Combés, whose quarrel is with all the Religious 
Associations without distinction. The education hitherto given, as 
the Comte de Mun assures us, to sixteen hundred thousand children 
voluntarily confided to Christian instructors in fifteen thousand 
schools, is now forbidden by law, and the State schools, in which the 
teaching given violates the consciences of these children’s parents, 
are to enjoy an absolute monopoly. In support of this arbitrary 
measure it is contended that the Church’s influence is injurious to 
the State’s welfare. The same line of reasoning will presently, per- 
haps, be employed in justification of a further step—the prohibition 
of children’s attendance at the parish Catechism. 

The anti-Christian animus makes itself felt wherever Government 
officialism can impose its will. No Republican employé, no officer 
of the army or navy who hopes to be regarded with favour at head- 
quarters, dares admit his attendance at Divine worship. Unlike the 
Republican Government of the United States, which is scrupulously 
yet benevolently neutral towards all Christian creeds, the Republican 
Government of France seems bent on exhibiting itself as in every 
possible way and on every possible occasion aggressively anti-religious. 
Comte Boni de Castellane, in a recent Parliamentary speech, pro- 
tested—surely not without reason—against the notion that the 
President of the Republic is the Chief, not of a Catholic State, but of 
a non-religious (laique) State; justifying his protest on the ground 
that, whatever be the attitude of its rulers towards religion, the 
State itself is composed of thirty-eight millions of Catholics, and 
that the President of the Republic acts as a Catholic in appending his 
official signature to the Concordat. 

The case for the Government rests on the allegation that it has 
been forced into its present policy of repression by the concerted 
hostility of the Clerical party, the latent aim of whose policy is 
declared to be the overthrow of the Republic. Even those who 
sympathise with the much-vexed Church of France are fain to admit 
that the history of the Boulangist conspiracy and of its political heir, 
the Nationalist agitation, lends colour to the charges directed against 
French Catholics regarded as an organised party. The Boulangist- 
Nationalist movement, an alliance between extraordinarily hetero- 
geneous groups, was as little creditable in its aims as in its methods. 
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It reached the pinnacle of its discredit in connection with l’ Affaire 
Dreyfus. No episode in the annals of French Catholicism has left so 
unpleasant an impression behind it among all who love truth and 
justice and mercy and fair dealing as the jaundiced policy respecting 
the Affaire adopted by leading organs and spokesmen of Church 
opinion in France. It is true that in England Dreyfus was generally 
held. to be innocent. But his innocence was not the ground upon 
which our British sympathies were alienated from French Catholics. 
What shocked public feeling here was the belief that the Catholics 
did not care whether he were guilty or not—that they thought every- 
thing of inflicting injury upon a Jew because he was a Jew, and 
nothing at all of upholding the rights of Divine Justice. It is 
certain that newspapers like La Croix and associations such as the 
Assumptionist Fathers inflicted an infinite amount of harm on the 
Church, by presenting her adversaries with a serviceable handle for 
their reproaches. Over this thin ice the Comte de Mun skates 
lightly enough. But the very reticence of so zealous a partisan 
seems to betray an uneasy consciousness that some at least of the 
Catholic leaders in France, by their undutifulness towards the form 
of Government deliberately adopted by the country, have afforded 
an unhappy excuse for an attack, not only on the Church, but on 
historical Christianity itself. 

The dignified self-restraint and forbearing moderation of the 
Pope during this critical period must be acknowledged by every 
fair-minded observer. But to the silence which he imposed on 
himself there obviously had to be a limit. The Catholics of 
France were looking to their Chief Pastor for guidance and con- 
solation, and it was impossible that he should neglect to aid them 
at such a time. On the other hand, Pope Pius has doubtless 
weighed well the probability—almost the certainty—that any 
intervention whatever on the part of the Vatican will be represented 
as an unwarrantable invasion of the rights of the State and even 
fiercely resented as a fresh act of aggression. If, however, Pius the 
Tenth believes that the present secular rulers of France are deter- 
mined in any case to force a rupture, he may quite possibly 
resolve to face the risk of precipitating the catastrophe, while 
discharging what he regards as his duty towards the faithful. 

Meanwhile, however, the tug of war between the contending 
sides is to a notable degree stiffened by the fact that Roman 
Catholicism, so far as the masses of the French people are concerned, 
is the only recognised expression of Christianity. In France the 
religious alternative lies really between Atheism and the Church. 
French Protestantism, it is generally acknowledged, is an almost 
negligible factor in the religious situation. It would be difficult for 
the ordinary onlooker to name offhand any French Protestant of first- 
rate importance save M. de: Pressensé, whose numerous English 
admirers have long wondered to see him throw the whole weight of 
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his influence in the scale of Atheism as against his fellow-Christians 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The most recent and most striking indication of the goal which 
the dominant party has in view was afforded last month by the 
official decision as to the observance of Good Friday, the anniversary 
of the Crubifixion having been carefully selected as the most appro- 
priate day for removing from every Court of Justice in France the 
Divine Figure of the Crucified. The significance of so formal and 
deliberate an act cannot be mistaken. The amazing plea that the 
Cross has become the mere badge of a political party appears to be 
modelled on the wolf's accusation against the lamb in the A/sopian 
parable. It evokes the retort that those who proffer it must, to be 
consistent, account Good Friday a political anniversary. 

It is safe to affirm that among the vast majority of people in 
France no such excuse would be either alleged or listened to. By 
friend and foe alike it is in reality well understood that the Image 
of Christ is removed from the seat of judgment for the same reasons 
that have banished His Name from the schools. 

Such being the present attitude of the Republic towards Religion, 
it is a matter of extreme interest to speculate what further steps are 
likely to be taken in accentuation of’ it. M.Combés has long since 
intimated, not obscurely, his intention to ‘deal with’ the Concordat 
between the Pope and the Republic at no distant date. The separa- 
tion of Church and State would of course involve a far more serious 
upheaval in France than it would here. When Bonaparte retained 
the confiscated revenues of the Church of France, he undertook to 
pay the stipends of all its clergy as well as to take over the mainten- 
ance of its fabrics. The termination of the Concordat would then, 
in the first place, mean the confiscation of every clerical stipend in 
the country, and the entire dependence of most of the clergy on 
charity. 

It may, however, be urged that, great as this catastrophe would 
be from one point of view, it might at least be welcome as bringing 
with it the liberation of the Church from her State fetters. The 
opposite event is far more likely to occur. So far from giving the 
clergy their liberty, M. Combés has evidently the intention of 
drawing their bonds tighter than ever. It is inconceivable that he 
should be willing to permit the discharge by the secular clergy of 
the functions forbidden to the regulars. The Premier’s undertaking 
to ‘deal with the Concordat’ was elicited from him by this very 
consideration—namely, that the parish priest will step in to supply 
the place of the expelled Religious Orders. Therefore M. Combés 
will ‘deal with’ the secular clergy: in other words, he is planning 
for them an era of increased rigour. 

To such a forecast it may be objected that, though the Premier 
may be willing enough to end the Concordat, the measure itself will 
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prove ‘ impossible’ by virtue of its unpopularity. A large proportion 
of the men and the great body of the women of all classes, rich and 
poor, will presumably demand the maintenance of religion, of its 
ordinances, and of its ministers. The thrifty French peasant must 
disapprove any legislative measure which, besides depriving him of 
various creature-comforts, forces upon him the unpleasantness of 
having to choose between the total cessation of the offices of religion 
and the necessity of defraying the cost of them out of his own 
pocket. When one recalls the part played by the Church and the 
local clergy in the every-day concerns of France outside the large 
towns, the cogency of the argument may be admitted. 

There is also the consideration, forcibly stated by Comte Boni de 
Castellane, and undoubtedly calculated to exercise no small amount 
of influence on the public mind, that to France, as the Eldest 
Daughter of the Church, has been conceded the protection of Roman 
Catholic missions all over the world. This is a source of political 
strength which French patriotism greatly values and would be 
unwilling to see transferred elsewhere. 

On the other hand, the following facts remain unquestioned : 
(1) The anti-Church legislation so far has received the support 
of large majorities in Parliament; (2) in its latest phases it was 
passed after special appeal had been made to the country at the 
General Election of 1902; (3) owing to whatever cause, be it 
ignorance or apathy or positive approval, Jacques Bonhomme has 
shown no sign whatever that the anti-Church policy runs counter 
to his wishes. That a determined, well-led, and well-organised 
minority is constantly successful in imposing its will on an un- 
organised, heterogeneous, leaderless, unwieldy majority is a fact of 
which historical instances are plentiful in all countries. The greater 
number of Englishmen never approved of Cromwell’s rule or of the 
murder of their king: as soon as they dared they effected the 
restoration of the monarchy. Almost certainly the majority dis- 
approved the religious changes made by Henry the Eighth. Beyond 
question the French Revolution was engineered through its successive 
phases by mere cliques of resolute men. 

In the present instance the really important question is far less 
how the bulk of the nation regards the Concordat than what may be 
the intentions concerning it of those who wield the nation’s power. 
The theoretical objections to a rupture between Church and State 
may seem to the outside critic extremely convincing, and they may be 
backed by a very large body of public opinion. But neither of these 
facts will avail to prevent the rupture taking place if the decidedly 
strong men in office, who are known to hold decidedly strong views 
on the subject, determine that it shall occur. And among French- 
men who are closely in touch with the prevailing current of opinion 
throughout the country the opinion widely prevails that the Govern- 
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ment intends to end the Concordat at no distant date. Max Nordau, 
than whom there is no more shrewd observer of current events, thus 
expressed himself only a few days ago: 

It is certain that this country is passing through a period of fierce Anti- 
Clericalism. Never, as to-day, has the religious question been placed with such 
crude frankness at the base of political life, and never, as to-day, has the 
vote of the electorate (which is the most exact thermometer for determining the 
opinion of a people) been so explicitly pronounced. It is for this reason that it 
has been possible to break with a tradition, and to dare to touch that which 
has been sacred for centuries. 


It has been already observed that the present phase of the 
religious question in France has much in common with, and throws 
some light upon, certain problems pressing for solution in our own 
country. The points of resemblance, as well as those of dissimilarity, 
are clearly apparent even from a bare recital of the facts. It will be 
seen, however, that such unlikeness as exists between the two cases 
is due rather to varieties of environment than to any essential or 
fundamental difference in the question ultimately at issue. In 
France the fight is waged between the Roman Catholic Church and 
a highly aggressive Atheism. Between these opposing forces there 
lies no debatable ground, no unoccupied territory. To all intents 
and purposes they divide France between them. As Gambetta said, 
‘Il y a deux Frances.’ French logic, incisive, clear-cut, relentless, 
uncompromising, sees no third position intermediate between the 
two magnetic poles of religious opinion—the Positive and the 
Negative. Between the extremes there is no mean. Upon this 
point, at any rate, both parties are agreed. 

Mr. Gladstone once remarked that John Bull has an inveterate 
dislike for abstract propositions. In England our national way of look- 
ing at the practical side of things rather than at the theoretical must 
tend to modify the external aspects of the religious question, and perhaps 
to obscure its true import. Amongst us there is no very considerable 
body of avowed Atheists. Agnosticism, chiefly of the passive kind, is 
of course to be met with frequently. But the forces of unbelief, 
under whatever title they choose to be known, are recruited but 
slowly here—at all events by comparison with their successes in 
other countries. The infidel propaganda is chiefly carried on by 
professional tub-thumpers, suborned, it is believed, by an association 
of well-to-do Atheists—and by a few sensational weekly papers 
circulating amongst the working classes. But it is a remarkable 
fact that not a single daily organ of public opinion, and only one 
weekly newspaper enjoying any considerable circulation, will so 
much as touch the Atheistic propaganda with the proverbial barge- 
pole. 

The religious controversy in this country, heated as it is, is carried 
on for the most part between rival bodies of Christians. So far from 
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the issue lying between two extremes, the battlefield is dotted over 
with militant forces fighting under countless flags of every device. 
Even in the Established Church itself a place is claimed for all 
imaginable, and some wholly unimaginable, forms of religious belief. 

The contrasts between the two sets of conditions is complete and 
striking. If in France the warfare is more intense and the losses 
incurred by the Christian forces are more severe, the champions of 
Christian belief enjoy one immense advantage: they are at unity 
amongst themselves, they present a united front, they speak with 
one voice, they understand for what they are contending, they know 
what forces are arrayed against them. Unity and definiteness of 
aim constitute at least one essential preliminary of ultimate victory. 

In England we live in a veritable Babel of confusion ever worse 
confounded. Among us counsel is darkened by words and unity 
of action is paralysed by multiplicity of impulse. The Church 
not only lacks cohesion and discipline in its ranks, but too often, even 
at a grave crisis, looks in vain for strategical skill in the leadership. 

On the other hand, we may modestly claim to possess one valuable 
asset denied to our neighbours. We have moderate-minded men 
amongst us—not merely people holding moderate opinions, but men 
holding every variety of opinion in a moderate spirit and approaching 
opponents in a moderate temper. It is our racial characteristic to 
set store by reasonableness and fair-mindedness, and a partisan 
zealot fails to commend his views, however plausible. 

In view of these patent diversities in the aspect of the religious 
issue in France and England, it might seem paradoxical to express a 
fear lest the cause of Christian faith in this country is in danger of 
the same perils that beset it in France. But who can fail to perceive 
that the internecine warfare between Christians can have no other 
effect than the weakening of the whole Christian position ? At this 
very moment the country has to face the probability of an impasse 
on the schools question. While Churchmen and Roman Catholics 
insist on denominationalism, the Protestant Nonconformist bodies 
are firm for universal, compulsory, ‘ unsectarian ’ religious instruction. 
Unless a modus vivendi can be devised, the patience of the people 
may not improbably be exhausted. Then it will be seen that the 
only outlet from an impossible situation is the frank adoption of 
Secularism. As things now are, and unless the position be soon and 
considerably modified, Secularism is the prospect already before us. 
But Secularism spells Indifferentism, and the example of France 
should warn us in time that the non-belief of one generation may 
easily become the unbelief of the next. Indeed it may be said that 
Indifferentism has even now gained a great hold in the country. 
What other result could be expected from the jarring discords pre- 
vailing among the Christian communities ? The danger is lest the 
soil be prepared for the reception of anti-religious propaganda. 
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If it is a sufficiently serious peril that the divisions among 
Christians expose them to the assaults of the common enemy, 
another grave danger also menaces British Christianity—a danger 
from which French Christianity is happily free: namely, the 
tolerated presence amongst us, especially within the Church of 
England, of teachers who deny or call in question—and this without 
authoritative censure or even remonstrance—the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian Faith. 

Ever since the Divine Redeemer was judicially murdered, 
not by the spontaneous will of the people, but by the machina- 
tions of the clergy of the Established Church, religion has always 
received the deepest and worst wounds, not from avowed enemies, 
but at the hands of those who profess its creeds. Pagan and 
infidel attacks throughout the centuries have done comparatively 
little to obstruct, and practically nothing to destroy, the teaching of 
the Gospel, and it may remain for us in these days of universal 
toleration to realise that persecution and violence are harmless 
compared with apathy and cultured cynicism ; that the sneer is a far 
more dangerous, because a more insidious, weapon than the sword ; 
and that whereas assaults from without have failed altogether to 
carry the strongholds of faith, the process of undermining within is 
a constant menace even to the citadel of Truth. 

A few years ago talk ran high and loud as to the imminence of a 
crisis in the Church, but this crisis, if it ever existed, only affected 
the externals of religious duties, and its remedy has been found in 
the innocuous and familiar form of a Royal Commission. 

But just now it would seem that a far more deadly danger, 
lurking below the surface, threatens the very foundation-stones of 
belief, and it is possible to think that while an august council is 
deciding as to the authority for a few grains of incense or the legality 
of a lighted candle, the divines who are playing pitch and toss with 
the tenets of the Christian Faith may hear the accusing cry of their 
congregations that they have taken away the Lord altogether and 
that no one knows where they have laid Him. 

GEORGE ARTHUR. 
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DR. MACLAGAN AND HIS GREAT WORK 


{I VENTURE to supplement Sir William Broadbent’s warm personal 
appreciation of Dr. Maclagan by a quotation from the high profes- 
sional estimate of him published in a leading medical journal (The 
Medical Press) on the morrow of his death; now just a year ago. 
It seems to me to presage the verdict of the future upon the great 
work of his life; for to have abolished almost entirely one form of 
acute bodily suffering is to deserve the lasting gratitude of mankind. 
I also append an extract from the Lancet of the 4th of March, 1876, 
giving his own original account of his discovery.—JAMES KNOWLES, 
Editor, Nineteenth Century and After. | 


‘ THE death of Thomas John Maclagan, M.D. Edinburgh, M.R.C.P. 
‘London, has removed from our midst a medical man who has con- 
‘ ferred’ an unspeakable boon upon suffering mankind. The great 
‘ work for which his name is, or should be, ever memorable is the dis- 
‘ covery of the curative action of salicin and arising from that of the 
‘salicylates upon rheumatism. That method at once revolutionised 
‘the treatment of a most formidable malady, which was brought 
‘under the control of the physician in a striking manner, not only 
‘ as regards severity of symptoms and the duration of attack, but also 
‘in the prevention of sequela. There is no more definite thing in 
‘the whole range of practical medicine than the specific influence of 
‘drugs of the salicyl group upon acute rheumatism. Indeed, the 
‘action of salicin and the salicylates in that complaint entitles them 
‘to be added to the scanty list of specific remedies in the possession 
‘ of scientific medicine. It is difficult always to look at contemporary 
‘events in their proper perspective, but it seems certain that Thomas 
‘Maclagan deserves a niche in the temple of Fame as one of the 
‘ great benefactors of the human race. His name will be added to 
* those of Syme, Simpson, Lister, and the long list of illustrious men 
‘who have made the University of Edinburgh famous in the annals 
‘ of medicine. 

‘ The discoverer of chloroform, likewise a great benefactor of the 
‘human race, has a single statue in Edinburgh, although in our 
‘opinion he deserves one in the most prominent place in London, 
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‘every one of whose citizens has sooner or later cause to bless the 
‘man who introduced anesthetics to this country. Side by side with 
‘Sir James Simpson should be placed a statue of the discoverer of 
‘the action of the salicylates in rheumatism. A noble trio might 
‘be completed by a figure of the originator of antiseptic surgery. 
‘Some day the world will wake up to the recognition of its real bene- 
‘ factors.’ 


Tue Editor is anxious that a tribute of esteem and regard should be 
paid in the pages of this Review to the memory of Dr. T. J. Maclagan, 
his friend and mine, who died on the 20th of March, 1903, and he has 
entrusted me with the duty of placing on record his claims to such 
recognition. If it were possible to publish a list of the distinguished 
men who were present at the funeral ceremony in St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, that alone would show that it was no obscure in- 
dividual who was thus honoured. 

Dr. Maclagan furnished a striking instance of the influence 
which opportunity and circumstance exercise upon a man’s career. 
He stood at the head of his own department of the medical profession 
—that of the family physician. Had he been on the staff of one of 
the great hospitals and medical schools, the same qualities of intellect 
and character which placed him in that position would certainly have 
carried him to a most prominent place among the leaders of the 
profession as a whole. 

The physician in general practice finds the claims upon his time 
so exacting that he has little opportunity for original work. He is 
often debarred from making scientific use of his cases lest he should 
disclose the identity of his patients, and still more by the impossi- 
bility of following them up by post-mortem examination. He has 
not, moreover, the wide and varied field of observation afforded by 
the wards of the hospital or the services of house physician and clinical 
clerks in the continuous observation and minute record of symptoms. 
More almost than anything else, he misses the stimulating influence of 
young inquiring minds among the students and the necessity imposed 
upon the hospital physician and clinical teacher of explaining his views 
with regard to each case as it comes before him, with the possibility 
of the post-mortem before his eyes in case of an erroneous diagnosis. 

It is in this kind of work that Dr. Maclagan would have shone, 
in virtue of the accuracy and keenness of observation, the penetrating 
insight into the problems of disease, the critical acumen, constructive 
eapacity, and power of lucid exposition which he possessed. He 
came from Dundee, however, where he was physician to the hospital, 
too late to begin at the bottom of the list of assistant or out-patient 
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physicians, since he would have had men much his juniors above 
him, and before he reached the wards he would probably have been 
well on in middle life. 

Dr. Maclagan’s chief title to a niche in the temple of medical science 
is in his recognition of rheumatism as belonging to the miasmatic 
rather than to the eruptive class of fevers, and his perception of its 
close analogies with malaria which led to his introduction of salicin 
as the remedy; but his study of fever displays the remarkable 
intellectual qualities by which he was distinguished. 

The specific fevers have from time immemorial been attributed 
to the operation of a poison in the blood, and the analogies which 
could be traced between the fever process and fermentations had long 
been recognised, so that when the part played by the yeast-cells in 
splitting up sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid was demonstrated, 
it was inferred that fevers were due to the action of a living organism 
in the blood, and fevers were called zymotic diseases. When Dr. Mac- 
lagan wrote on the germ theory of disease in 1876 it was already in 
@ vague form largely accepted. It had been established experi- 
mentally that the contagium was particulate, the enormous increase 
of the poison in the blood implied that it was a living organism, but 
no organism had been identified in the blood except the spirillum of 
relapsing fever and the anthrax bacillus. Bacteria were not then 
supposed to constitute the disease germs. They were known to be 
concerned in putrefactive processes, but it had been found that as 
they increased in number in a medium known to contain contagious 
particles the potency of the contagium diminished. The isolation 
of different kinds of bacteria by plate cultures, and the cultivation 
of each separate species in suitable media, had not at that time enabled 
bacteriologists to distinguish between the bacilli and cocci, which 
were on the one hand disease germs and on the other the agents of 
putrefaction. This knowledge was not available, still less the know- 
ledge of the specific toxins generated by the different microbes, or of 
the astonishing defensive operations on the part of the system, the 
devouring of the bacteria by the white blood-corpuscles, the elabora- 
tion of substances which cause the microbes to club together and 
lose their activity (agglutinins), or which kill bacteria (bactericide), 
or dissolve them (bacteriolytic), or which neutralise the toxins (anti- 
toxins). Dr. Maclagan took the germ theory as he found it, some- 
what vague and halting, flew upon its weak points, and then, by the 
aid of one or two simple postulates—open, it must be admitted, to 
serious question—the theory in his hands became precise, harmonious, 
and consistent. It had an explanation for each factor and feature 
of the febrile process—the high temperature, the frequent pulse, 
the wasting, the thirst, the increase or decrease of the products of 
metabolism, the cerebral symptoms, the critical perspiration or 
diuresis. Then, regarding the microbe as a parasite requiring a special 
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nidus for its propagation, an explanation was given of the varying 
incidence and severity of the different fevers, of their special symptoms 
and of the subsequent immunity. Although now undermined at 
many points, it remains an admirable piece of clinical reasoning and 
constructive theorising. 

The miasmatic theory of rheumatism displays the same mental 
characteristics of clear insight and sound judgment. He points 
out that, like malarial fever, rheumatism is irregular in type and 
variable in its course; both are attended by profuse perspiration ; 
ene attack, so far from protecting from another, predisposes to it ; 
unless arrested by appropriate treatment, both are apt to have a pro- 
tracted and uncertain course. When Dr. Maclagan first propounded 
his views on rheumatism in 1876 it was believed to be a disease arising 
within the system and not introduced from without. One theory 
of its causation was that it was due to lactic acid, another that it 
was neurotic in origin. Both these he shows to be untenable by 
cogent arguments, and he adduces a final point of similarity between 
malarial fever and rheumatism in the fact that each can be abruptly 
cut short by the appropriate remedy—dquinine in the one case, salicin 
in the other; and he concluded that, as has been definitely ascertained 
since with regard to quinine and the malarial parasite, the cure is 
effected not by any action on the blood or tissues but by the actual 
destruction of the parasite, a result which is not attainable in the 
eruptive fevers. 

It may be observed in passing that to attain the object the remedy 
must be administered in full doses, and Dr. Maclagan repeatedly found 
it necessary to protest that to give salicin in routine fashion, 10 grains 
three times a day or every four hours, was to bring it into discredit 
and to court failure; to fulfil the required indication and kill the 
organism 20 or 30 grains should be given every hour for six doses 
on two succeeding days. 

When Dr. Maclagan first wrote on rheumatism, Laveran had already 
identified the microbe of malarial fever as a protozoon affecting the 
red blood-corpuscles. It is only within the last few years that Sir 
Patrick Manson and Major Ronald Ross have traced its introduction 
into the system by the bite of a species of mosquito, an Anopheles, 
which transfers it from a person suffering from the fever to another 
previously healthy, acting as an intermediary host in which the plas- 
modium undergoes developmental changes. Later, yellow fever has 
been found to be passed on from the sick to the healthy by another 
species of mosquito, a Culex, and has in consequence been practically 
banished from Havana. More recently still, African sleeping sickness 
has been traced to a trypanosome conveyed by the bite of a kind of tick. 

Many observers, among them Dr. Mantle, of Halifax, have described 
& micrococcus obtained from rheumatic joints as the organism pro- 
bably concerned in the production of rheumatism, but it is only quite 
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recently that convincing experimental demonstration of its agency 
has been afforded by Drs. Poynton and Paine. Even now its deriva- 
tion and mode of entrance into the system are unknown. There is 
no sufficient evidence that it is transmitted directly or indirectly 
from person to person. 

Dr. Maclagan just lived long enough to see his original hypothesis 
established as a fact of science. 

I have said that Dr. Maclagan stood at the head of his own depart- 
ment of the medical profession. I am not sure that he had the largest 
practice, extensive as his was. He lacked one element which goes 
far to constitute the fashionable family doctor—a touch of charla- 
tanism ; of this there was in him no faintest trace. A distinguished 
physician once said in an introductory lecture that the two extremes 
of society were worst off in the matter of medical advice. The fashion- 
able world fell largely into the hands of men who interfered least 
with its ways, promised immunity from the consequences of agreeable 
transgressions of the laws of Nature and of health, and had an im- 
mediate remedy for all ailments—specifics for headaches, sedatives 
for sleeplessness, ‘ pick-me-ups’ for depression, totally regardless of 
the day after to-morrow. The evil consequences may, he hopes, 
be postponed by a disciplinary course at some foreign spa, or, when 
the day of reckoning at length comes, the consulting physician, now 


to his intense disgust styled a specialist, can always be called in. 

Dr. Maclagan was not possessed of such flexibility of adaptation, 
but was honesty and straightforwardness personified. Happily, 
these qualities are not rare in the medical profession, but they were 
exemplified in Maclagan in so high a degree as to constitute an addi- 
tional distinction and title to respect. 


W. H. BroapsBent. 


‘THE TREATMENT OF ACUTE RHEUMATISM BY SALICIN’ 
‘By T. Macracan, M.D.’ 


‘A perusal of the literature which bears on the question of the treatment 
of acute rheumatism is a task from which few would rise with any definite 
idea as to how that disease is best treated. Purgatives, diaphoretics, sedatives, 
alkalies and alkaline salts, colchicum, aconite, quinine, guaiacum, lemon-juice, 
sulphur, mercury, veratria, tincture of muriate of iron, &c., would each be 
found to have in turn attracted the favourable notice of one or more of those 
who have directed attention to the subject. Of all these different remedies, 
not one stands out prominently as that to which we can with confidence look 
for good results. “Each and every plan of treatment which has been hitherto 
proposed is regarded by the profession as unsatisfactory." In accordance with 
this impression, we find eminent and trustworthy physicians treating the 
disease on a purely expectant plan—that is, not giving drugs at all, and 





1 Aitken’s Practice of Medicine, sixth edition, vol. i. p. 819. 
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apparently with results as satisfactory as those which follow the administration 
of any of the usual remedies.» We have, indeed, no remedy for acute 
rheumatism—a malady which not unfrequently proves fatal, which is always 
accompanied by great pain, and is a fruitful source of heart disease. 

Under these circumstances, I need make no apology for bringing under the 
notice of the profession a remedy which, so far as my observations have gone, 
has given better results than any which I have hitherto tried, and I have 
tried all the usual remedies over and over again. 

In the course of an investigation into the causation and pathology of acute 
febrile ailments, which has for some time engaged my attention, I was led to 
give some consideration to intermittent and to rheumatic fever. The more 
I studied these ailments the more was I struck ‘with the points of analogy 
which existed between them. On a detailed consideration of these I shall not 
now enter. Suffice it to say that they were sufficiently marked to lead me to 
regard rheumatic fever as being, in its pathology, more closely allied to 
intermittent fever than to any other disease, an opinion which further reflection 
and extended experience have served only to strengthen. 

Rheumatic fever is nowadays generally regarded as being produced by 
some cause or agency which is generated within the body. My own investiga- 
tions into its pathology have led me to reject this view, and to adopt the old 
‘miasmatic” view of its mode of origin, according to which the cause which 
gives rise to the disease is introduced into the system from withont. 

Holding this view as to the pathology of rheumatic fever, impressed with 
the points of resemblance between it and intermittent fever, and bearing in 
mind that we have in quinine a potent remedy against the latter, there seemed 
to me good reason for indulging the hope that some remedy would yet be 
discovered capable of exercising a similar if not equally beneficial action on 
rheumatic fever. 

In reference to the action of quinine on the various forms of intermittent and 
remittent fever, and, indeed, with reference to the action of the Chinchonacexw 
generally on the diseases of tropical climates (ipecacuanha in dysentery, for 
instance), there is one fact which has always strongly impressed me—the fact, 
namely, that the maladies on whose course they exercise the most beneficial 
action are most prevalent in those countries in which the Chinchonacee grow 
most readily ; nature seeming to produce the remedy under climatic conditions 
similar to those which give rise to the disease. 

Impressed with this fact, and believing in the miasmatic origin of rheumatic 
fever, it seemed to me that a remedy for that disease would most hopefully be 
looked for among those plants and trees whose favourite habitat presented 
conditions analogous to those under which the rheumatic miasm seemed most 
to prevail. A low-lying, damp locality, with a cold, rather than warm, climate, 
give the conditions under which rheumatic fever is most readily produced. On 
reflection, it seemed to me that the plants whose haunts best corresponded to 
such a description were those belonging to the natural order Salicacewr, the 
various forms of willow. Among the Salicacee, therefore, I determined to 
search for a remedy for acute rheumatism. The bark of many species of willow 
contains a bitter principle called salicin. This principle was exactly what 
I wanted: to it, therefore, I determined to have recourse. It will thus be 
seen that the employment of salicin in the treatment of acute rheumatism was 
no haphazard experiment, but had a fair foundation in reason and analogy. 

Salicin has long enjoyed a reputation for tonic and febrifuge properties, and 
was at one time a good deal used as a substitute for quinine. It has of late 
years, however, gone very much out of use, and now it does not even find a 
place in the British Pharmacopeia. 


? Dr. Garrod in Reynolds’s System of Medicine, vol. i. p. 906. 
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The idea of treating acute rheumatism by salicin occurred to me in 
November 1874. I had at the time under my care a well-marked case of 
the disease which was being treated by alkalies, but was not improving. 
I determined to give salicin; but before doing so, took myself first five, then 
ten, and then thirty grains without experiencing the least inconvenience or 
discomfort. Satisfied as to the safety of its administration, I gave to the 
patient referred to twelve grains every three hours. The result exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations. For some days prior to its administration the 
temperature had ranged from 101°8° to 108°; the pulse was 120, and the 
joints were swollen and very painful. On the 26th of November the alkaline 
treatment was stopped, and that by salicin commenced. On the following day, 
after eighty-four grains of salicin had been taken, the pulse had gone down to 
100, the temperature to 99°6° (from 102°8° the previous day), a fall of over 3°, 
the pain and swelling of joints, but especially the pain, had much abated, the 
joints could be moved a little, and the patient expressed himself as being much 
better. On the next day (the 28th of November) the temperature was natural 
and the pain all but gone, the joints still remaining stiff. From this time he 
convalesced steadily and quickly. 

The case was a very striking one; but, by itself, could not be regarded as 
proof of the beneficial action of salicin, I was quite aware that cases of acute 
rheumatism do sometimes unexpectedly improve without any treatment, and 
had no surety that this was not a case in point. It afforded me, however, 
strong encouragement to persevere with the salicin. This I did; and all the 
cases of acute and subacute, and several of the cases of chronic, rheumatism 
which have come under my care since then have been treated by this remedy, 
and with results much more satisfactory than I ever got from any other 
remedy—the results being most marked and most satisfactory in distinctly 
acute cases, and least so in chronic cases.’ 
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To many, scientific knowledge, natural knowledge as the founders of 
the Royal Society chose to call it, seems to be advancing by ‘ leaps and 
bounds ;’ every day brings its fresh discovery, opening up strange 
views, turning old ideas upside down. Yet every thoughtful man of 
science who has looked round on what others beside himself are doing 
will tell you that nothing weighs more heavily on his mind than this: 
the multitude of questions crying loudly to be answered, the fewness 
of those who have at once the ability, the means, and the opportunity 
of attempting to find the answers. Among the many wants of a needy 
age, few, if any, seem to him more pressing than that of the adequate 
encouragement and support of scientific research. 

Such a one, brought up in the midst of ideas dominant in this 
country, turns for help to private endowment, to rich men, desirous for 
one motive or another to be known as benefactors, or to universities 
and like bodies, to whom, in times past, money has been given for the 
advancement of knowledge. He turns to these at first. But sooner 
or later, finding, as he does find and always will find, that private en- 
dowments cannot supply all the aid for which he seeks, he is brought 
face to face with the question, Ought not the State to provide the 
help which is still lacking ? 

No one can deny that the progress of science is a matter of national 
concern ; the welfare of the State no less than the well-being of the 
single citizen is bound up with the advance of natural knowledge ; the 
material prosperity of the country and, what is as important, the 
intellectual strength of the people are at stake in the right and speedy 
answering of the many questions clamouring to be answered. Is it 
not the duty of the State to help directly that which is so essential to 
its well-being ? 

Such a question, however, need not be asked ; for, as a matter of 
fact, the State does spend money, and large sums of money, on 
inquiries which, whatever be their immediate aim, cannot be spoken 
of otherwise than as purely scientific inquiries; some of them indeed 
are of a markedly abstract nature. It is difficult to say exactly 
how much it thus spent; but if any one took the trouble to examine 
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the Government yearly estimates for the period of a few years, 
and took note of the expenses incurred in scientific inquiries carried out 
on the one hand by the authority of one or other of the departments of 
Government either as part of their ordinary work or for special pur- 
poses, and onthe other hand by the authority, of Royal Commissions, 
Departmental Committees, and the like, with the view to obtaining a 
sound basis for legislation, he would find that these amount in the 
aggregate to a very considerable sum. In addition to this, the State, 
using the Royal Society as its agent, makes a yearly grant in aid of 
researches initiated and carried out by private individuals, working 
independently, and wholly free from Government control. And some- 
times the State makes, as in the case of the Antarctic expedition, a 
special large grant for a special investigation. 

Leaving aside for the present these latter grants and having in view 
the former Government expenditure only, I wish to consider briefly 
whether the money so spent is spent in the most economical way, 
and to the best advantage, either for the purposes of the Government 
or in the interests of science. 

At the outset it is desirable to realise that there seems to be, or rather 
there is, and always must be, a fundamental antagonism between the 
spirit ruled, by which the State pays for scientific work, and the spirit 
led, by which the man of science succeeds in piercing the secrets of 
Nature, and accomplishes fruitful scientific work. 

The spirit which rules the State in its ordinary payment of scientific 
work is, put baldly, that it should have its money’s worth in return for 
the money spent: Let us suppose that in preparing for administrative 
action or for legislative measures a scientific question presents itself, 
and that an answer to this question must be found before the action 
is begun or the measure framed. The money value of the answer will 
depend on the importance of the action or measure itself, and on the 
prominence of the answer in shaping the action or framing the measure. 
The State can, by the help of these two factors, determine in a business 
way, within ‘certain limits, how much it is justified in paying for the 
scientific work which provides the answer. It has itself no interest 
at all, or a very indirect one only, in the scientific features of the answer; 
it accepts and must accept the answer, whatever it be, as the judgment 
of science at the present day, and shapes its action or frames its mea- 
sures accordingly. If the answer be clear and sharp, so much the better; 
if, as frequently happens, the question put being a difficult and complex 
one from a scientific point of view, the answer is vague and uncertain, 
it still answers its purpose, and can be paid for without offence to the 
business conscience ; the only difference is that the action has to be 
shaped or the measure framed in a way to suit the vagueness and 
uncertainty. 

In accordance with this spirit the paid scientific servant of the 
State, who for hire is working out the answer, must keep his eyes steadily 
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fixed on the answer, and on that alone ; he must not wander away from 
the prescribed end; he must not be tempted to follow up questions 
which incidentally arise in the inquiry, but the answers to which might 
and probably would have no bearing on the main issue ; a narrow path 
is laid out for him, he must not stray from it. 

Very different is the spirit which guides the independent man of 
science, the private worker in any inquiry which he takes up; for that 
spirit is the spirit of perfect freedom. _In the first place he is free to 
choose his inquiry ; he selects a problem, not because that particular 
problem is allotted to him by some one else, but because the problem 
attracts him. Something within him pushes him on to solve it; 
or rather—and this is the happier case—the problem is such as to . 
give him no rest until he has at least done his best to solve it. He 
starts on the inquiry with an impulse denied to him who undertakes 
a task not chosen by himself but offered to him by others. 

In the second place—and this is the really important point—having 
taken the first steps towards the solution of the problem, having put 
the first questions, he is free to follow wherever the initial answers seem 
to beckon him. And experience has shown that absolute freedom to 
follow wherever Nature leads is the one thing needful to make an 
inquiry a truly fruitful one. Whatever be the nature of the inquiry 
on which a man sets out, whatever be the initial problem which starts 
him on his quest, sooner or later, as his work unfolds before him, there 
comes a time when there stares him in the face some new question 
arising out of the results which he is gathering in, but leading him right 
away from the goal immediately before him. The new question may 
be a small thing; ifso, he merely notes it and passeson. But it may 
hold within itself the promise of things far greater than any possible 
result of the inquiry in hand. What is he in this case todo? Shall 
he, abandoning the old inquiry, throw himself heart and soul into the 
new inquiry thus suddenly opened up? Occasions such as these test 
the possession of the real gift of inquiry, the genius of research. The man 
who has not this gift either loses his way in fruitless wanderings into 
barren side issues, or misses golden opportunities by refusing to pay 
heed to any side issue. He who has the gift seizes on the right side 
issue, giving upeverything to follow that; and the story of science shows 
us how again and again a new truth, standing out as a great landmark, 
has been won by the man of genius who dared to leave his main inquiry 
and follow out the trail which crossed his path. 

In the third place, the private independent inquirer is free to be 
what we may call reckless in his research ; and this is no slight advan- 
tage. Charles Darwin in the course of his work was again and again 
led to make what he used to speak of as a ‘ fool’s experiment,’ an arrow 
shot without definite aim into the unknown in the hope that it might 
bring something down. And we know from his Life that, not once only, 
a fool’s experiment became in his hands the starting-point of a new 
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line of fruitful inquiry. Freedom thus to play ‘ the fool’ is no mean 
help towards success in research. 

All these several advantages, born of perfect freedom, are denied 
to the State-aided inquirer. 

He takes up this inquiry rather than that, not because the spirit calls 
him, but because the State bids him. In the inquiry he must be ever 
sober, never reckless; the cost of a ‘ fool’s experiment’ must not 
appear in the estimates laid before the public. And, above all, he 
cannot follow side issues. He is bound by contract to bring the 
research on which he has been put to its own properend. Trail after 
trail may cross his path; he may have visions of the splendid scenes 
to which this or that cross trail might lead him, did he dare to follow 
it up; but he must not step aside, he must push straight on towards 
the goal to reach which he is paid. He may tell others of this or that 
side issue, and they may reap the success denied to him. Or, keeping it 
to himself, he may mark it in his notebook, meaning to return to it 
when his main work is done. But he will never return to it. He will 
forget it; or new work imposed on him will prevent his touching it ; 
or if, haply, the opportunity to take it up again should come to him, he 
will find that the inspiration which moved him when the thought first 
came to him has vanished, the virtue has gone out of him, the accepted 
time has passed; he can now do nothing with the idea which once 
seemed so full of promise. 

These are some of the reasons which bring it about that, while a 
poor man’s mite invested in a free, untrammelled, perhaps even reck- 
less, inquiry may come back again as a new scientific truth, not only of 
great theoretic beauty, but of great practical value, the contributions 
to science which appear as the return for the large sums spent by the 
State on official scientific investigations are rarely, if ever, more than 
mediocre and are sometimes even poor. Research which the Govern- 
ment orders and pays for by the piece may perform some of the drudgery 
of science, may produce good meritorious useful work, though the use- 
fulness is often curtailed by reason of the narrow limits imposed on 
the inquiry ; it does not and cannot be expected to give birth to new 
creative ideas, to thoughts which move mankind. Yet these are the 
results of real value, even of real money value. The State may think 
that it gets its money’s worth for its money, because it has received 
an answer to the question which it put, and feels assured that for any 
vagueness and uncertainty in the answer, not the inquirer whom it 
pays but the present state of science is to blame. How much more 
than its money’s worth might it have got had the same money been 
spent in an inquiry the result of which wholly changed the present 
state of some branch of science ! 

We are placed in this dilemma : inquiry needs money, but has even 
greater need of freedom ; the State can offer money, but it gives money 
at the cost of freedom. Is there no way out of the dilemma? Is there 
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no plan by which the State can spend money on inquiry, and secure at 
one and the same time that inquiry should on the one hand enjoy that 
perfect freedom which is essential to its being fruitful, to its bringing 
forth new ideas and making real advance, and on the other hand be 
always prepared to furnish answers to questions raised by the needs 
of the State ? 

A way out of a like dilemma has been found elsewhere. The 
Universities all the world over have a double task to perform—to make 
knowledge and to teach it. The money value of teaching can within 
fairly satisfactory limits be duly appraised, and hence teaching can be 
paid for on business principles. The power of making knowledge 
cannot be so appraised, and cannot be paid for on the same principles. 
But the Universities have hit upon the device of paying directly for 
teaching, and of encouraging the making of knowledge by paying for it 
indirectly, giving to the makers of knowledge the posts and emoluments 
of teachers. And in spite of the obvious difficulty that the power to 
make knowledge and the power to teach knowledge which is made are 
quite different things, not necessarily combined, and rarely combined 
equally in the same individual, the plan, at least where a wise adminis- 
tration taking broad views has not insisted on too stringent regulations, 
has worked well, to the great good both of teaching and research. 
Might not the State follow this example ? 

I am bold enough to think that it might, and will venture in the 
following lines to sketch the broad outlines of a plan by which the State, 
while obtaining in a more economical and far more effective manner 
than at present the answers which it needs to questions of pressing 
practical importance, would afford a powerful aid to research, and 
so to scientific progress. I must not attempt to deal, in this aspect, 
with all branches of science ; I will limit myself to that part of science 
which has to do with public health (using that word in a broad sense), 
and with which I am more or less familiar; but what I am about to 
suggest in respect to this might with proper modifications be applied to 
all other branches of science. 

Let me, first of all, state very briefly the position of affairs in respect 
to public health, and call attention to a contrast. 

On the one hand, whenever a measure relating to public health is 
concerned, there is almost always a demand for more knowledge. We 
want to know more about the causation and spread of disease and 
about the circumstances affecting health before we can legislate with 
certainty of success. At home we want to know more about the spread 
of tubercle, of typhoid fever, and other infectious diseases; we want 
to know more about the proper means to secure that the water we 
drink, the food we eat, and the air we breathe, should not be channels 
of disease ; we want to know more about the invisible elfic micro- 
organisms which swarm around us, to learn which are our friends, and 
which our foes, how to nourish the one, how to defeat the other; we 
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want to know more about the best way to shield man in the factory 
and workshop against the works of man. Abroad, in our Colonies and 
Dependencies, we want to know more, even though in some cases 
we have already learnt much about plague, malaria, sleeping sickness, 
beri-beri, and the host of other diseases which at times lay waste a 
country, and which are always a bar to adequate development and a 
cause of distress and of expense. Both at home and abroad we want 
to know more of the manifold diseases of cattle, which are always 
hindrances to prosperity and again and again rise to the height of 
calamities. Both at home and abroad we want to know more about 
many other things bearing directly or indirectly on the health of the 
people. Moreover—and this is a point to be firmly laid hold of— 
whenever, in any of the above cases, we attempt to know more, we 
often find that each thing we get to know brings into sight other things 
which we did not know we had to know; at each step the inquiry 
opens up and broadens out; again and again what seemed to be a 
simple problem which a few observations would solve, turns out to be 
a loose free end projecting from a tangled knot. It is the mark of a 
scientific inquiry—and it is with scientific inquiries that I am dealing 
—that, however clear the first step may be, no one can tell beforehand 
whither it will lead. 

On the other hand, in face of this almost deafening roar of questions 
crying to be answered—for such it seems to him who listens—they who 
offer themselves upon call to attempt the answers to these questions 
may without disrespect be called a feeble folk and few. Certainly they 
who are both willing to give themselves up to the work and have the 
power to do the work well are few ; more are willing, but these are for 
the most part feeble. Nor is the cause of this dearth of labourers in a 
field of so much scientific promise, and of such urgent importance to 
the public weal, far to seek. The scientific training needed to equip a 
man for the researches in question is, at present at least, part and parcel 
of the training needed for the medical profession ; the young men who 
can devote their lives to these researches are to be found in that pro- 
fession. Hence the difficulty ; for the following case again and again 
arises. A young man, while he is pursuing his medical studies, while 
he is being trained in the many sciences and many applications of 
science which make up the equipment of the doctor, feels drawn far 
more forcibly to the theoretical studies into the nature and causation of 
diseases which may broadly be designated as the science of pathology 
than to the practical application of that science and of other knowledge 
to the cure of disease. Not only is he so drawn, but as he progresses 
in his studies he develops ability, it may be conspicuous ability, to 
advance that science by his own labours ; he may probably go so far 
as to devote some time to apprentice researches. But sooner or later 
he has to face the following position. The posts allotted to the science 
of pathology are very few, and most of them at least are ill paid. If 
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he devotes his life to pathological inquiry, he must look forward to a 
continual struggle against a narrow income, not to say poverty, and 
even brilliant success will not bring him more than the salary of many 
a routine official. If, on the other hand, shunning all original scientific 
research, and equipping himself only with the scientific results gained 
by others, he throws himself into the practical side of his profession, 
he knows that with the ability he possesses he is sure of a satisfactory 
income, and has a chance at least of reaching great wealth as well as 
great fame. No wonder that he chooses the latter as the better way. 

Not only are men for this reason lacking, but another great want 
is also pressing. Inquiries of the kind which I am discussing need, 
for the prosecution of them, adequately large and adequately equipped — 
laboratories. I need not labour this point ; save in one or two places, 
no such adequate accommodation can be found, and they who are 
behind the scenes well know in what a hole-and-corner fashion many 
important pathological researches touching closely the public health 
have to be and are carried out. . 

A very moderate expenditure would soon change all this. What is 
needed is the endowment, and where necessary the establishment in 
London, and not in London only, but in the provinces, of adequate 
laboratories, each supplied with a staff of investigators of various 
grades. The highest posts should carry emoluments large enough to 
tempt men of great eminence to hold them; the lower posts should 
be numerous enough and paid well enough to secure the needed 
number of promising younger investigators. 

Such institutions—and this is the point which I wish to urge— 
would be most economically conducted and would prove most fruitful 
in scientific work, and so most useful to the public, if they belonged not 
to the Government alone, not to this or that University or other body 
alone, but to both together. I am bold enough to propose that the 
Government should not have its own workers and its own laboratories 
jealously reserved for its own use, but should be partners with Uni- 
versities and like bodies, sharing in the uses and sharing in the pay of 
the same men and the same laboratories. I am advocating the esta- 
blishment of ‘ Regius’ Laboratories, with a new kind of ‘ Regius’ 
Professors, Directors, and other officers. 

The profit to a University of such a plan is obvious. A larger and 
@ more eminent staff than the funds of the body itself could provide 
would be supplied. Instead of, as at present, one or at most two men 
with two or three ill-paid assistants attempting to grapple in incon- 
venient and ill-equipped rooms called by euphemism laboratories with 
the whole of the large and varied knowledge which I have been speak- 
ing of compendiously as ‘ pathology,’ each branch of that large know- 
ledge would be cared for by a man skilled in and devoted to the subject. 
I cannot better illustrate what I mean than by calling attention to 
the mournful fact that in this country in no place where pathological 
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research is being carried on, is there a post occupied by a man whose 
energies are directed to, and who is qualified to carry out the study 
from a purely biological point of view of, the living organisms which 
we know to be causes of disease; yet in the case of many a disease 
our knowledge is standing still for the want of the prolonged syste- 
matic aid of a trained naturalist. Such an enlarged staff, moreover, 
would, under the plan in question, be amply supplied with problems 
for research; and where teaching is carried on at the same time, 
though this cannot, to my mind, be regarded as a necessary, even if a 
common, adjunct, that teaching would gain enormously in scope and 
value. 

I may add that the free and independent inquirer in a University 
or elsewhere would profit by being made to bear from time to time the 
responsibility of having to find answers to questions of pressing practical 
importance ; through his being thus kept in touch with active life, his 
academic liberty would be saved from the peril in which it undoubtedly 
stands of passing into licence. 

But I need not dwell further on the advantages which the plan offers 
to Universities and like bodies. 

What I wish especially to urge is the great gain which the State 
would secure by such an arrangement. If at the present moment the 
State were, as it most certainly ought, to attempt to grapple, by the 
help of the best scientific inquiry, with the pathological problems the 
solution of which can alone furnish sound bases for the administrative 
measures of the several Government departments, it would have forth- 
with to establish and furnish, either for each department or for several 
departments combined, extensive and expensive laboratories. These 
would have to be of a most varied character, so that each particular 
set of inquiries could find its proper accommodation ; and, since the 
problems needing solution come and go, it might and probably would 
happen that a special accommodation served a temporary purpose only, 
or at least from time to time lay idle and unused. In like manner the 
State would have to find and pay the men best qualified to carry out 
the investigations ; and since the problems, as I have just said, come 
and go, in order to obtain, as the State ought to obtain, the very best 
men for each particular problem, the State must either retain a large 
permanent staff, or trust to enticing into special temporary service this 
or that investigator of known repute, as this or that problem came to 
hand; the latter alternative is hazardous in the extreme; both are 
in the highest degree expensive. 

The plan which I am suggesting is that the State should not provide 
its own laboratories and its own scientific staff occupied with the 
work of the State and nothing else, but should contribute, to an amount 
to be determined by arrangement, to the establishment and maintenance 
of laboratories and scientific staffs, for pathological research in connec- 
tion with Universities and other bodies in different parts of the country, 
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receiving in return the right to use those men and laboratories for the 
researches needed to secure bases for administration. This is not the 
place to unfold the details of such an arrangement, or to dwell on the 
way in which the various obvious difficulties of such an arrangement 
could be met. Among other things it would entail the establishment 
of a supreme co-ordinating mechanism of a permanent character. Such 
a mechanism might be found in a select body of men, representative 
on the one hand of the interests of the State, and on the other hand of 
the interests of science. On these and other details I am prepared to 
speak fully when the proper occasion presents itself. Meanwhile I will 
content myself with pointing out that in addition to the total large 
saving in expenditure the plan presents the following among other 
advantages. 

When any special problem presented itself, the State without delay, 
without wasting precious time in preliminary discussions and arrange- 
ments, would be able to find, in one part of the country or other (for in 
this as in other things specialisation would obtain, it being impossible to 
secure the best of everything everywhere), the particular man or men 
and the particular equipment best fitted to solve the particular problem. 
Or if, as often happens, a department did not ask for an elaborate 
inquiry, but simply wanted to know what answer science in its present 
state can give to this or that question, it would be saved the trouble and 
risk of choosing an adviser, having always at its command the men 
best fitted by the common consent of their fellow men of science to give 
that answer. 

Each department of the State could in this way, as occasion de- 
manded, either alone on its own initiative have a needed investigation 
carried out, or could with the least possible friction and difficulty 
combine with other departments in an inquiry the results of which 
promised to be for the good of each. 

Investigations carried out in this manner by the State would be 
quickened and kept straight by being always in touch with scientific 
work not directly belonging to the State. This, I venture to think, is a 
matter of the very greatest moment. I am only saying that which 
everybody knows when I say that a scientific investigation carried out, 
apart from the outside world of science, in a Government building, by 
a man who for the time being at least is a paid servant of the State, 
with no one looking on, with no one knowing what he is doing, runs 
great risk of becoming a sterile investigation. Every one working in a 
Government institution, however independent and original in spirit 
he may be to start with, is naturally and inevitably led to take up 
‘ official’ views and to assume an ‘official’ attitude. Such a dis- 
position, while it may at times be of value, is not without its drawbacks 
even in matters of administration ; in matters of scientific research it 
is always harmful, and may prove disastrous. Scientific inquiry, in 
order to be fruitful, must be free to move, unhampered by such re- 
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straints, and flourishes the best when it is the most exposed to the 
criticism of those who are looking on and can see things hidden from 
the inquirer himself. A free atmosphere, ample entrance of light from 
without, and open discussion—without these real and great success in 
inquiry can rarely be reached. 

I am not unmindful that, owing to administrative necessities, cases 
may arise in which it is desirable that an inquiry should be completed 
before any one can even know that it has been undertaken. But these 
are exceptional cases and can be met by exceptional arrangements. 
And indeed secrecy is no prerogative of Government inquiries; private 
workers in science have, in times past and present, again and again, 
discovered and used the method of keeping their results unknown to 
their brother workers; some indeed have shown themselves to be 
adepts in arrangements for secrecy. 

Nor am I unmindful that a great deal of Government scientific 
inquiry is of a routine kind, done to order in a mechanical way—mere 
office work, so to speak, with a scientific name. But this could as easily 
be carried out in connection with a University or other body as in a 
separate establishment of the State, perhaps could be more easily 
carried out in this way. And the fact of the routine work being in 
touch with other scientific work would bring the following double 
advantage. On the one hand, the routine work would have frequent 
chances of amending its methods and procedures with the help of the 
light afforded by the inquiries going on beside it ; on the other hand, 
the many theoretic problems which all routine work in science is always 
suggesting day after day, but which the routine worker is compelled to 
ignore, the little irregularities which are always coming to light, and 
which he is obliged to smooth over or neglect, would furnish an ample 
store of possible inquiries for the neighbouring workers in pure science. 
These little irregularities, these occasional unexpected divergencies 
{rom the common rule, which the routine observer notes but cannot 
make use of, are just the things which, in the hands of a gifted inquirer, 
have again and again proved the beginnings of important discoveries. 

Such are some and some only of the advantages of the plan which 
I am proposing. I have hardly done more than put forward a general 
idea, and in doing so have, by way of illustration, spoken only of what, 
using the term broadly, I have called pathological research, since with 
this I am more familiar, and since this perhaps is in special need of aid. 
But the same general plan would, I believe, be found upon examination 
to be applicable to other sciences, though each science would have to be 
treated in its own way. In the science of physics, for instance, the 
special institution known as the National Physical Laboratory seems an 
absolutely indispensable need, and indeed ought to be developed far 
beyond its present initial condition. In pathology, on the contrary, 
no such exclusive institution is called for. But the existence and 
maintenance of such a national laboratory must largely determine the 
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other arrangements desirable for physics. So with the other sciences ; 
each science has its special needs, and these must be met in special 
ways. But I must not enter into these points here. 

My main contention is that the money which the State now spends 
on scientific research would be spent to the much greater profit alike of 
the State and of science if it were spent. not fitfully and irregularly as at 
present, but in the systematic manner which I have proposed. Should 
the State ever see its way largely to increase the sum so spent as many, 
regarding the money thus used not as spent but as invested, think it 
ought, the plan proposed would go far to insure that the State, for the 
money which it gave, would still continue to get back its money’s 
worth. 

M. Foster. 
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AGAINST A SUBSIDISED OPERA 


Ir is possible to be a convinced and ardent vaccinationist and at 
the same time to be utterly opposed to compulsory vaccination. 
Similarly, one may take all possible delight in grand opera, yet 
question altogether the desirability of a State-supported Opera-house. 

Is it really just, in the first place, to tax the community in 
general for the support of a mode of entertainment which necessarily 
appeals only to the few? The individualist argument, as such, does 
not go for a great deal nowadays, perhaps. But even those most 
generously-minded with the contents of other people’s pockets must 
draw the line somewhere, and the mere fact that in very many other 
countries opera is subsidised by the Sovereign, the State, or the 
municipality, as the case may be, is no reason whatever why we 
should adopt the same arrangement. On the Continent the State 
undertakes many functions which, for all our own collectivist 
tendencies, we have so far preferred to leave to the individual, and 
unless I am very greatly mistaken this matter of the provision of 
opera will remain, what it has been up to the present, yet another 
of them. In Germany, for instance, the habits and lives of the 
people are regulated in a manner which we should regard as absolutely 
intolerable ; wherefore one may well understand it seeming quite fit 
and proper to the average inhabitant of that happy land that the 
provision of his amusements should be undertaken for him also by 
the authorities. 

At the same time it is always well to bear in mind, what is some- 
times overlooked when the practice of the;Germans in this matter is 
considered—namely, that as regards all the more important of the 
subsidised opera-houses it is out of ,the privy purses of the rulers, 
and not by the direct taxation of the community, that they are 
endowed. Dr. von Miihlberg informed Sir F. Lascelles, indeed, that 
‘so far as he was aware such performances received no financial 
support from the State or from municipalities anywhere in Germany’ 
(see the recently issued return). There was, however, clearly some 
misunderstanding here, since municipally-supported opera-houses 
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certainly exist, as Sir Charles Stanford has recently recalled, at 
Breslau, Frankfort, Hanover, Stettin, Cologne, Strasburg, and in 
many other German towns, both great and small. Still the fact 
remains that, in the case of the larger cities, where the operas 
correspond more nearly to that which London would require, they 
are maintained not by the community but from the private resources 
of the Emperor, Grand Duke, or other ruler, as the case may be. It 
may be said that this comes to the same thing, but in point of fact 
the principle involved is essentially different. If any individual 
chooses of his own free will and out of the fulness of his heart to 
endow an opera-house in London, no one could conceivably take 
exception to such a proceeding. On the other hand, to achieve this - 
end through the agency of rates or taxes imposed on the population 
at large is another affair altogether, which should be discussed 
accordingly as such. 

What are the leading arguments in favour of endowed opera? 
A very fair summary of them is contained in the famous petition 
which was presented to the London County Council a few years 
since : 

i. That in this, the richest capital in the world, there exists no 
means whereby the highest class of operatic music can be systematic- 
ally brought within the reach of the great masses of the people. 

ii. That under existing conditions the very classes of the com- 
munity which would benefit most constantly by the presentation of 
the greatest operatic masterpieces are now debarred from enjoying 
such a privilege, and the musical education of the public is therefore 
restricted. 

iii. That for this reason little encouragement is offered to young 
artists to pursue the highest paths of their profession, and little 
opportunity is offered for their advancement in them. 

iv. That the development of native operatic art is seriously 
hindered and discouraged by the lack of any permanent establishment 
where the works of native composers can be produced. 

In other words, it is represented that opera is a very desirable 
thing as an instrument of general culture and an agency calculated 
to promote the musical development and education of the nation, 
and that the State ought therefore to provide it, or to help in its 
provision. 

Is there anything, in the first place, in this plea for opera as 
an educational agent? Some, no doubt, have held this. The late 
Lord Lytton, for instance, once wrote a very interesting report from 
Vienna on the condition of the working classes there, in which this 
opinion was formulated. Lord Lytton was enthusiastic in praise 
of the politeness and the urbanity of the Austrian mechanic, whose 
civil tongue and genial ways he attributed partly to his good educa- 
tion, but chiefly to his habit of attending theatrical and operatic 
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performances. But testimony of this order can hardly be regarded 
as conclusive. 

Carlyle, for example, discussed the matter in a very different 
spirit : 

Music [he observed in a characteristic passage] is well said to be the speech 
of angels; in fact, nothing among the utterances allowed to man is felt to be so 
divine. It brings us near to the Infinite; we look for moments across the 
cloudy elements into the eternal sea of light, where song leads and inspires us. 
Serious nations, all nations that can still listen to the mandate of Nature, have 
prized song and music as the highest, as a vehicle for worship, for prophecy, 
and for whatsoever in them was divine. Their singer was a vates, admitted to 
the council of the universe, friend of the gods and choicest benefactor to man. 


That is an eloquent tribute, but mark the continuation in relation 
to opera: 

Of the Haymarket opera my account, in fine, is this: Lustres, candelabra, 
painting, gilding at discretion; a hall as of the Caliph Alraschid, or him that 


commanded the Slaves of the Lamp ; a hall as if fitted up by the genii, regard- 
less of expense. Upholstery and the outlay of human capital could do no more. 


As to the performance : 


An hour’s amusement, not amusing either, but wearisome and dreary, to a 
high-dizened select populace of male and female persons, who seemed to me 
not much worth amusing. Could anyone have pealed into their hearts once 
one true thought, a glimpse of self-vision. ‘ High-dizened, most expensive 
persons, aristocracy so-called, or Best of World, beware what proofs you are 
giving here of betterness and bestness.’ 


That was written a good many years ago, and in the interval 
the conditions of opera have certainly changed considerably for the 
better. At the same time, the general proposition can hardly be 
gainsaid that since a very early period in its history opera has always 
been more especially associated with the most frivolous section of 
the community, with the absurdest and most vulgar rivalries of 
individual singers (not to add composers) and their supporters, and 
to a very large extent with music of the emptiest, shallowest, and 
most ephemeral character. Not that opera even of the lightest kind 
does not fulfil a perfectly legitimate function; not that, as such, 
it may not be heartily enjoyed and admired by the most cultivated 
musician. But this is a very different matter from admitting that 
any case can be made out for its support at the expense of the general 
community on educational grounds. 

Even were it otherwise, the number who would benefit would be 
absurdly disproportionate to that of those who would be taxed. Say 
the house were open during ten months, or forty weeks, of the year, 
and assume an average attendance of say 2,000, and your total 
annual attendance works out at some 480,000. That is to say, less 
than half a million people would be benefited at the expense of the 
entire community. And the disproportion would really be greater 
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than this, for of the total attendance a large proportion would 
doubtless be regular habitués going again and again. That is to 
say, a small fraction of the public would get its opera below cost 
price at the expense of the nation. It is absurd to say that the 
burden would never be felt. Taken alone, possibly this would be 
the case. But many a mickle makes a muckle, though this is an 
adage which seems seldom to be remembered in discussions of this 
kind. I repeat, only the most convincing demonstration of the 
benefits to result would serve to justify on grounds of abstract 
policy a proposal of this kind, and such a case has never been 
made out. 

Then it is implied again that music would gain so much. But 
would it? Doubtless it would benefit to a certain extent. The 
public taste would possibly be improved. Our operatic composers 
would be encouraged to write. Our native artists would find em- 
ployment. In these respects no doubt there would be gain—though 
less, I fancy, than some suppose. As to the development of the 
public taste, for instance, it must always be remembered, what has 
been suggested already, that operatic music as a rule is not of the 
highest order. Perhaps there are hardly a dozen operas in existence 
worthy to be reckoned musically iri the same category with, say, 
Beethoven’s sonatas or Schubert’s songs. And even when operatic 
music is great—when it is the music of Le Nozze di Figaro, say, or 
Fidelio, or Die Meistersinger—it is seldom or ‘never appreciated as 
such by the majority of operatic audiences. Opera-goers as a class 
are the least musical of all people professing to love music, and as a 
rule are quite incapable of appreciating the really great achievements 
of the art. Enjoyment of opera, that is to say, is perfectly compatible 
with a total absence of any general musical culture, and utter igno- 
ramuses who in the concert room—a place they never think of visiting 
—could not tell a Bach fugue from a Beethoven sonata, may be 
heard at Covent Garden expressing their opinion with complete 
assurance (as likely as not in an adverse sense) respecting, say, the 
‘Liebestod’ of Tristan, or the ‘ Trauermarsch’ of Gétterdaémmerung. 
So far as concerns the cultivation of the public musical taste, it would 
be far better business to subsidise Mr. Newman’s orchestra at Queen’s 
Hall and keep the Promenade Concerts going all the year round 
than to ‘run a national opera-house. At the same time, I am far 
from denying; that a well-conducted opera-house would effect some 
amount of good ‘in this respect, and in time possibly not a little. I 
am denying merely that it would achieve enough in this way to 
justify a further addition to the rates and taxes. Music, as someone 
has put it, should lighten our burdens, not increase them. 

Another argument always advanced, but not cited above, is to the 
effect that as the National Gallery, the Royal Academy, the British 
Museum, and so on, are State-supported, the sister art of music can 
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fairly claim like consideration. But the analogy is really misleading. 
The British Museum, for instance, is an institution the like of which 
private enterprise could not possibly undertake to provide. And, to 
a lesser degree, the same applies to the National Gallery and the 
Royal Academy. To which it may be added that the latter is 
assuredly not a favourable example of endowed art. There is more- 
over another difference between institutions such as these and a 
State-supported theatre or opera-house. In the case of the former 
admission is free, or, if it is not, all at least pay alike. In the 
case of an opera-house this would not be so. On the contrary, the 
people gaining most benefit would be the occupants of the more 
expensive seats, or, in other words, those who needed such assistance 
least. 

But a State-aided opera-house is undesirable on other grounds. 
In the interests of opera itself it is not to be encouraged. We all 
know the characteristics of officialism, with its tendency to red tape, 
routine, and like engaging qualities. Is there the smallest reason to 
suppose that a State-aided opera-house would enjoy immunity from 
the vices inherent, from their very nature, in governmental institu- 
tions? Take the case of Germany, for instance—always held up to 
us as a model for imitation in this respect. One could hardly find 
a more striking instance of the obstinate indifference to new ideas 
inherent in State-managed concerns than the long struggle which 
the greatest of all operatic composers encountered before he could 
win acceptance for his works in the land of his birth. 

In France again, though Paris boasts the costliest opera-house in 
the world, and the French have always been devoted to opera, the 
process has been equally slow, and to this very day some of Wagner's 
greatest works, with which we have been familiar for years and years 
in London, with its opera run by private enterprise, have still to be 
heard at the State-equipped opera of the French capital. ‘The dis- 
graceful circumstances which attended the first production of 
Tannhiduser, when the work was hooted off the stage by a public 
which had enjoyed for generations the alleged benefits of a State- 
supported lyric theatre, are ancient history of course. But perhaps 
it is even less creditable to the Paris opera that to this day it has 
not seen its way to producing some of the composer’s later and still 
greater works. Many will recall the comically-belated outburst of 
enthusiasm which attended the first performance of Siegfried a year 
or so since, while it is a fact of course that Gdétterdimmerung and 
Tristan und Isolde have not yet been heard in Paris at all. Could 
one find a more striking instance of the sort of ‘enterprise’ charac- 
teristic of State-supported opera-houses? It may be said, perhaps, 
that there were special reasons for delay in the production in France 
of these German masterpieces; but inquiry will show that the 
directors of the Paris Opera have been equally oblivious of their 
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duties in other directions. One might have thought, for instance, 
that within recent years Russian opera—of which there are many 
fine examples—would have been listened to with special interest 
and enthusiasm on the banks of the Seine. Not one has been 
produced. 

Who can doubt that it would be much the same with ourselves ? 
The result is indeed unavoidable. Your State-supported institution 
is inevitably the enemy of progress. If anyone is disposed to think 
the matter would be ordered otherwise with us, let him reflect on the 
general tendencies of those who would in the nature of things be 
placed at the head of a national opera-house in London. What is 
the record of our own leading musicians in relation to the successive 
developments of the art? For years and years, as everybody is aware, 
official musicians in the country opposed the Wagner movement 
tooth and nail, and even to this day the spirit which prompted this 
attitude has not been wholly extirpated. Only a twelvemonth since 
a paper on the Wagner subject was read before the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians which would have been voted out of date by 
any cultivated student of this art if it had been delivered fifty years 
previously, while on the same occasion one of the best-known 
musicians of the day—an acknowledged chief of the musical world in 
this country—was not ashamed to get up and crack foolish jokes on the 
self-same subject in a spirit which was perhaps even more illuminat- 
ing. Go into our colleges and academies, again, and make inquiries, 
and you will find essentially the same sort of spirit prevailing, to a 
very large extent, among those in authority. And then remember 
that it is musicians of this class who, in the natural order of things, 
would be entrusted with the direction of a national opera-house, if 
such an institution were established. These are the recognised 
heads of the profession—the ‘ great, wise, and eminent’ of their 
calling, the front benchers of the musical world—to whom would 
infallibly be entrusted the destinies of a State-supported lyric 
theatre. 

Does it need any great prophetic insight to imagine the spirit in 
which they would approach their task ? 

Let me make myself plain. I am not saying that up to a certain 
extent they would not discharge their duties efficiently enough. I 
do not doubt that they would produce very correct and enjoyable 
performances of certain works. No doubt they would give us 
Don Giovanni and Le Nozze di Figaro, and Der Freischiitz, 
and Fidelio, and Orfeo, and so on, all in accordance with the 
traditions, and all in their way quite acceptable. Also, no doubt, 
they would give us Lucia, and Rigoletto, and Les Huguenots, and 
Faust, and Carmen, and other works of a later date, including of 
course Wagner’s, which have now established their places in the 
affections of opera-goers. Whatever their personal likes and dislikes, 
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public opinion would compel the production of all operas which have 
already gained general acceptance as works of interest and value. 
But would they lead? Would they initiate? Would they explore 
and discover? Would they bring to light, not only the geniuses of 
bygone generations, but the hidden geniuses of our own? To ask 
such questions is to answer them. Of course they would do nothing 
of the kind. The geniuses of our own day they would treat as their 
predecessors treated the geniuses of the past—with obloquy, in- 
difference, and contempt. 

One is always apt to suppose that while our ancestors may have 
been prejudiced and purblind, our own enlightened generation is 
proof against the repetition of such errors. That a second Wagner 
could ever be received as our predecessors treated Wagner seems to 
us moderns, to whom Wagner has become an open book, unthink- 
able; yet all the time our attitude in relation to a Richard Strauss, 
a César Franck, or a Vincent D’Indy, say, may be such as to prove 
in course of time that precisely the opposite is the case. I am quite 
prepared to agree that we have in point of fact made considerable 
progress in this respect, and that never before probably were the 
works of new men and original minds listened to and received with 
greater sympathy and less prejudice than at the present time. The 
case of Wagner provided an object lesson so striking that quite such 
a colossal blunder as was committed by the world at large in that 
instance is perhaps hardly likely to be repeated, at least for some 
considerable time to come. But among those by whom the policy 
of the open mind and the unbiassed judgment is habitually adopted 
to-day, it is safe to say that none are so few in relation to their class 
as what one may call the official and endowed musicians of the 
country—the academic bigwigs, the music doctors, the professors, 
the teachers, and the professional musicians in general ; and it is 
from the ranks of such as these that those appointed to the direction 
of any State-endowed operatic organisation would naturally be drawn. 
In other words, by establishing a State-aided opera we should simply 
be setting up a sort of musical Burlington House, and that, it must 
surely be agreed, is a consummation devoutly to be avoided. I 
repeat that in the interests of opera itself a State-endowed institution 
with its inevitable tendency to obscurantism and old-fogeyism is a 
thing to be resisted. 

I am far from saying, of course, that private enterprise secures 
immunity from these tendencies. It is in the nature of things that 
the novel and the unfamiliar shall encounter opposition. But I do 
say that the surest possible way to have things managed in a re- 
actionary and unprogressive spirit would be to entrust matters to 
the hands of professional musicians of the class referred to. One has 
only to contrast the policy adopted by such a man as Mr. Robert 
Newman, for instance, always abreast of the times and ready to 
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give trial to the new and original of every school, with the pro- 
ceedings of such bodies as, say, the Philharmonic Society and the 
Royal Choral Society, to realise the different results obtained, 
according as the one class or the other is represented at the head of 
affairs. 

I can imagine, of course, many replies to the foregoing. Some 
would urge, no doubt, that a subsidised opera, even if run on 
reactionary lines, would be better than none at all—that if it did 
nothing more than the accepted masterpieces its purpose would be 
achieved, and its existence justified. Others, I dare say, would argue 
that the support afforded by such a small subsidy as that which is 
suggested would still leave ample scope for the exercise of private 
initiative and individual enterprise—that while the State or the 
municipality might contribute a grant in aid of the upkeep of the 
establishment, to enable it to pay its way, this would not imply 
State or municipal control, in the ordinary sense of the term, and 
hence that no such fears as those above suggested need be enter- 
tained. I demur, however, to both assumptions. 

In regard to the first, for instance, it is essential to remember 
that such a house would almost certainly operate in the case of 
London to negative entirely, once and for all, the establishment of 
anything better. Covent Garden, perhaps, would continue to hold 
its own, but otherwise the field would be permanently occupied. No 
manager would be daring enough to start an opposition house to one 
enjoying the benefits of a subsidy, so that the latter would enjoy a 
virtual monopoly and constitute the only establishment of the kind 
which we should ever be likely to get. This is a prospect which 
puts a somewhat different complexion upon the proposition that any 
opera, however inadequate, is better than none at all. If, as I 
suggest, the implication is that this inadequate opera would thereby 
become not only our permanent but our only opera, the truth of the 
proposition must be considered anything but self-evident. 

Again, though the subsidy of the State or municipality might be 
less or more, as events might prove, it is tolerably certain that once 
any connection of the kind were established it would be quite 
sufficient to stifle very effectually any soaring ambitions on the part 
of individual managers or intendants. Government and municipal 
authorities alike have a knack of exercising to the full any powers 
which they may possess, and they certainly would not be slow to do 
this in the case of such an institution as the opera, in regard to 
which there is room for such diversity of judgment and such forcible 
convictions. Depend upon it, the ‘cash nexus’ in this instance 
would prove either a fruitful source of discord or a certain check 
to individual management, or both, and in the result a line of least 
resistance would be adopted, which would be fatal to the attainment 
of really satisfactory results. There would be a danger, that is to 
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say, of stereotyping for all time a thoroughly unsatisfactory kind of 
opera-house, in place of which, if we are only content to wait until 
things develop themselves naturally, we may obtain before long, and 
without recourse to any subsidy at all, something very much better. 
And this brings me to my final point. 

In other words, I make bold to affirm that a State-supported 
opera in London is not only undesirable for the reasons set forth, 
but also that it is unnecessary. I am convinced that only an enter- 
prising capitalist is needed to demonstrate that opera can be run at a 
profit in London, without any support from State or municipality 
at all. 

Of course the experiment of Mr. D’Oyly Carte at the Palace 
Theatre is often cited as pointing the other way. But, as a matter 
of fact, that experiment should go for nothing whatever. Or rather, 
when all the facts are taken into consideration, it goes rather to 
support the contention that opera could and should be made to 
pay in London. For one thing, even in spite of the impossible 
conditions which he imposed upon himself, Mr. D’Oyly Carte ran 
his enterprise for three months at a handsome profit, and if matters 
had been properly managed there is no reason whatever why the 
Palace Theatre should not be supplying the London public with 
high-class opera to this day. The really vital difficulty consisted in 
the fact that the theatre was not provided with the requisite amount 
of ‘ dock room,’ or storage accommodation for spare scenery. Conse- 
quently it was impossible to run more than one opera at a time. 
Probably there is no opera-house in the world which could be 
maintained on these conditions. It was merely amazing therefore 
that the new English opera-house remained open as long as it did. 
It has always been understood that Ivanhoe ran for three months at 
a handsome profit, and this although the arrangements in other 
respects were far from favourable to success. The double cast, for 
instance, was anything but a happy system, while the prices charged 
—fifteen shillings for a stall, a three-and-sixpenny pit, and so on— 
were also far too high. Yet even so, and in spite of these adverse 
conditions, the house lived and flourished for a time. Can it be 
doubted, this being the case, that if a repertory of popular operas 
had been prepared and put on in rotation, in the proper manner, at 
the ordinary theatre rates, permanent opera in English would be 
firmly established by this time in the metropolis? Rightly 
considered, therefore, Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s ill-fated experiment tells 
not against, but in favour of, the assumption that London would 
support an opera-house if it had the opportunity of doing so. 

And other evidence points in the same direction. The fact is 
certainly not to be ignored that opera is run already in London at a 
very handsome profit indeed—that is, at Covent Garden, of course, 
during the fashionable season. It is generally understood that a 
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return of over 20 per cent. has now been steadily secured by the 
Royal Opera Syndicate for some years past. The circumstances in 
this case are exceptional, of course. Covent Garden in the season is 
not so much an artistic as a social institution, and with the wealthiest 
aristocracy in the world to keep it going it would be astonishing 
indeed if it could not be maintained. At the same time this con- 
sideration cuts both ways, for if the support available is great, the 
expenses entailed are correspondingly large. Leading singers from 
all quarters of the globe are retained at prices fabulous compared 
with those which obtain elsewhere, and in every other way the 
expenses are greatly in excess of those demanded by the requirements 
of efficiency alone. Taken as it stands, the example of Covent 
Garden shows that, given good management and a desire to make it 
do so, opera in England can be made, not only to pay its way, but to 
return a very handsome profit. 

Take, again, the case of the various travelling companies which 
give performances in London from time to time. As everyone knows, 
the old Carl Rosa Company, when managed by its founder, made a 
handsome profit for years and years, both in London and the 
provinces. If matters have gone less favourably with the company 
since those early days, this only goes to show the supreme necessity 
of good management in matters operatic—a point to be borne in 
mind by those who suppose that, given the capital and a well- 
meaning committee, an English opera-house would run itself. Of 
course it would do nothing of the kind, but, on the contrary, would 
inevitably fail to pay its way, and thus bring discredit on the whole 
idea. 

And the experiences of the other touring companies, which have 
been more recently established, are not less to the point. The 
Moody-Manners Company, in particular, has done splendid work 
in all parts of the country by its performances, not only of early 
Wagner and more popular works, but also of such operas as 
Siegfried and Tristan; and the support which these performances 
have obtained has served to demonstrate in the most conclusive 
fashion the utter fallacy of the oft-repeated assertion that there is 
no public for grand opera in this country. And when they have 
come to London, and appeared at the various suburban theatres, 
or at Covent Garden, the result has been the same. Crowded houses 
and enthusiastic audiences have borne constant testimony to the 
genuine interest in opera of the London public, and this, once more, 
notwithstanding the fact that such performances have invariably 
been given under conditions far from favourable—on small stages, 
with inadequate orchestras, and usually in theatres never intended 
for opera. 

The testimony of Mr. Hamish McCunn, who has had exceptional 
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opportunities of forming a sound opinion on this subject, may be 
cited in this connection : 


In the provinces, and in London, performances by touring companies of 
opera in English—Wagnerian opera especially—have often evoked the greatest 
enthusiasm, even when given under the most disadvantageous and discounted 
conditions. Tristan and Isolde, The Flying Dutchman, Tamnhduser, and 
Lohengrin have been received (principally Tristan and Isolde) with the wildest 
demonstrations of delight. Having produced and conducted all these operas 
for two separate companies in London and in the provinces, I can vouch for 
the truth of this. 


Then as to the assertion that London opera-goers accustomed 
to Covent Garden would never tolerate singers of the second rank. 
This again is a manifest fallacy, in view of the facts already cited. 
No doubt there is a public who answer to this description, who go 
to Covent Garden not to hear Don Giovanni and Die Meistersinger, 
but Melba or Caruso but it is equally certain that there are opera- 
lovers in plenty of the other kind, who want to hear opera for its 
own sake, and not for the sake of the singers. To suppose that the 
Covent Garden standard of vocalism—involving, of course, the Covent 
Garden standard of prices—would be essential to the success of 
permanent opera in London, is utterly absurd. Why should London 
opera-goers be more critical than those of Berlin, Vienna, Paris, or 
any other city? There is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
if an opera were established there would be any difficulty in finding 
good native singers. To think of the splendid voices more or less 
wasted at the present time at the Ballad Concerts is sufficient to 
refute such a suggestion. It has not been the poor singing which 
has told against the various operatic enterprises which we have 
had in London at various times, but indifferent ensemble, slipshod 
management, and inadequate orchestras. To suppose that Londoners 
would refuse to support a well-managed opera merely because it 
failed to provide them with Melbas and De Reszkes is ridiculous. 
On the contrary, it is probable that many would find positive 
satisfaction in the absence of these same arbitrary luminaries. 
Certainly the managerial path would be made more smooth thereby, 
and this is saying not a little. Singers quite good enough would 
be forthcoming in plenty if an opera-house were once established. 
At present, of course, nearly all our leading vocalists confine their 
efforts to the concert-room. To suppose that singers who draw crowds 
to the Ballad and other concerts at the present time would not be 
listened to with equal readiness on the stage is quite unreasonable. 

Surely, indeed, it is preposterous to assert that a population of 
four millions would not contrive to support a single permanent opera- 
house, when the experiment has never been really tried. Bear in 
mind, in this connection, the case of the Promenade Concerts. 
Look at the audiences assembled at Queen’s Hall night after night 
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for months at a stretch during the hottest evenings of the summer, 
to listen to orchestral music always of a high class, and more often 
than not rigorously classical. Is there nothing significant in this? 
Bear in mind, particularly, the crowded attendances always to be 
found on the Wagner evenings—when it has happened again and 
again that hundreds have been turned away for want of room. Is it 
not almost self-evident that here is a public ready-made to support 
high-class opera when it comes? My own belief is that Wagner 
alone has almost revolutionised the operatic outlook: by which I 
mean that he has brought into existence a whole army of opera- 
lovers, who previously paid no attention to music in this particular. 
form at all. Nor is there anything very surprising in this. From 
the serious musician’s point of view modern opera is Wagner, and 
nothing more—practically speaking. There is Mozart, of course, 
and Beethoven, but these names practically sum up all the other 
operas heard nowadays which the serious music-lover really wants to 
hear. Many other works are charming and delightful, but they 
stand on another footing altogether. Hence, I make bold to say 
that there are thousands of music-lovers to-day ready to go and hear 
Lohengrin, or Siegfried, or Tristan, who could do without any 
further hearing of Faust, or Carmen, or Lucia for the rest of their 
lives. To this extent, therefore, the modern and ever-growing 
appreciation of Wagner is a factor of very high importance. 

Consider again, in this connection—when speculating, that is to 
say, as to the existence of the love of opera in England—the 
enormous popularity of the musical play. Does not that go to 
show a readiness to appreciate music in dramatic form? Is it con- 
ceivable that this particular kind of entertainment could have 
obtained such extraordinary proportions if it did not serve to gratify 
a very significant and deep-seated love of music in association with 
the stage? The wonderful popularity of these musical comedies is 
doubtless very largely due to their bright dialogues, pretty dresses, 
and other factors; but music constitutes, none the less, one of their 
all-important ingredients, and, as no one can have failed to observe, 
is heartily enjoyed on its own account. It is impossible indeed to 
resist the conclusion that, of those who attend performances of these 
so-called musical comedies in such incredible numbers, a consider- 
able proportion, at least, could be relied on to patronise legitimate 
opera if this were provided. 

On every ground, therefore, this project of subsidised opera in 
London is open to objection. It is unfair to the community at large, 
who would thereby be called on to contribute compulsorily to a form of 
amusement in which many would find no interest whatever. It would 
be injurious to the very interests which it is proposed to serve, by 
establishing a kind of opera which, while in no sense perfect in itself, 
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would permanently occupy the place of anything better. Itis entirely 
unnecessary, since there is ample reason for believing that London 
is now perfectly capable of supporting such an establishment as that 
desired as an ordinary commercial undertaking, and that private 
enterprise may be safely trusted to provide this in due course. 


Hua ARTHUR ScorTtT. 





LORD ACTON’S LETTERS 


In this book, which has been long anxiously expected, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s daughter has told us a great deal about one of the most interest- 
ing of our contemporaries—quite the most remarkable man—who 
followed, with devoted loyalty, all the chances and changes of her 
father’s fortunes, when many, who were at least as devoted during 
his first great Administration, found themselves utterly unable to 
acquiesce in his new departure. 

The letters which she has given to the world extend from 1879 
to 1885, and cover accordingly a period marked by many great events, 
such as the Midlothian campaigns, the struggle with Parnell, the 
Egyptian and Soudan expeditions, and the surrender to Home Rule. 
During the greater part of that period I was absent in India, and 
was not in correspondence with Acton, but at no period, even when 
we thought alike about many things, had I anything remotely 
approaching the opportunities of knowing what he was thinking that 
fell to the lot of the lady to whom we owe this full revelation of the 
working of the mind of one of the most learned Englishmen who 
ever drew breath. 

I gather from a perusal of this volume, and from an excellent 
letter, quoted in the Introduction, from Mr. Jackson of Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, that alike with Mrs. Drew and with his Cambridge friends, 
Acton was much more communicative than with his political or social 
allies in London. I knew him, as well as most people not connected 
with him by religious sympathy or relationship, from 1860 till his 
death, but he very seldom talked either to me, or to any of the persons 
in whose society we most frequently met, about passing events or 
Parliamentary struggles. 

While sincerely grateful for so much new light thrown upon a 
career which has always had, since first Montalembert talked to me 
about him at Paris forty-four years ago, a kind of fascination for me, 
I must notice an oversight which I regret. One of Acton’s charac- 
teristics was a kind of playful cynicism which by no means spared 
himself, and with which he was apt to treat many things and per- 
sons he very highly esteemed. That was far from being a defect in 
his conversation, and gave harmless pleasure to most people who en- 
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countered it, not least to those who were for the moment the object 
of his animadversion. Sharp sayings of this kind are quite in place 
in letters to an intimate friend, but they change their aspect when 
they are printed and pas: into the hands of persons who never set 
eyes on the author, conveying thus a totally wrong impression of 
his views upon many subjects. 

I could wish that Mrs. Drew, who has told us so much which it 
is pleasant and interesting to know, had struck her pen across a few 
passages which those who knew Acton will appraise at their exact 
value, but which those who did not know him will inevitably mis- 
understand, 

The following passage on p. 41 will, I trust, be remembered when 
the next edition is called for : 

Please do not destroy the ease and serenity and confidence my letters, 
which are chatted and whispered more than written, by wanting to show them 
—even to Morley, in whom I have great reliance. I should write quite 
differently, as you rightly say, if I was not writing to the most chosen of cor- 
respondents. 


"Of course the case is a good deal altered when the writer is no 
more. Well-thought-out opinions may then often be properly pub- 
lished, and sometimes what a judge once called ‘riding opinions ’— 
that is to say, opinions formed on the spur of the moment, without 
much study. What I object to are semi-jocular pronouncements 
which are not really opinions at all. 

Before I come to the Letters themselves it is only right to give 
a word of praise to the excellent memoir prefixed to them by Mr. 
Herbert Paul, which tells the reader all he need want to know before 
beginning them, and contrasts most agreeably with the plethoric 
two-volume life under which he so frequently suffers. 

The first letter in the collection was dated at Mentone on Octo- 
ber 31, 1879, and is chiefly interesting from its-notices of various 
prominent persons whom its writer had seen while passing through 
Paris or elsewhere.» He speaks, both in it and in a later letter, kindly 
and justly of M. Waddington—far more kindly than did Disraeli, who 
said: ‘Oh, I hope they will not kill poor Waddington. It would 
make assassination ridiculous.’ He has a good word too for Scherer, 
of whose Essays he always spoke highly, and for Taine, who, he 
remarked, had almost the solidity of Scherer and more than his 
brilliancy. or, oe 

“There is a strange judgment in his next letter, dated in the spring 
of 1880, in which he says that his correspondent would think Burke’s 
Bristol speeches poor by comparison with some which her father 
had been delivering, but he goes on to add: ‘Charles Sumner once 
said to me, “Mr. Burke legislated from those hustings,”’ which is 
profoundly true. 

“In the same letter occurs a very weighty passage about Seeley, 
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whom he afterwards succeeded at Cambridge, in which he complains 
that that historian did not go straight at the ‘impersonal forces’ 
which rule the world, such as Predestination, Equality, Divine 
Right, and so forth. 

It is clear from a letter of the Ist of June that Acton was one of 
those who wished Mr. Gladstone, and not Lord Hartington, to take 
the helm in 1880. If that matter had been otherwise settled, it would, 
I think, have prevented many troubles, and Mr. Gladstone would 
have passed into private life in a blaze of glory; but it was out of 
the question ; the popular vote would have gone overwhelmingly the 
other way. 


Some remarks on Sir Bartle Frere introduce the observation . 


(p. 17) that ‘ Indians are not generally a healthy element in the body 
politic, and he has the constant vice of Indians—Belief in Force.’ 
Every sensible man who has ruled in India or elsewhere must 
believe in force as a last resort. The symbol of our rule in that country, 
and indeed in all places where we really rule, must be the sword crossed 
with the scroll. That is only an adumbration of the truth that 
Government must have two pillars for its support, of which one is 
policy and the other the power of compulsion. Even Parnell, unscru- 
pulous demagogue as he was, scoffed at the idea of governing Ireland 
without coercion, whether that country had or had not Home Rule. 
And in India the absence of coercion would inaugurate a devil’s 


delight, such as that from which we rescued her when the Pindaree 
was still in the land, and many a bold brigand might say, with the 
hero of Sir Alfred Lyall’s admirable poem : 


I rode with Nawab Amir Khan in the old Mahratta War 
From the Deccan to the Himalay—five hundred of one clan. 
We asked no leave of Prince or Chief as we swept through Hindusthan. 


I am glad to observe that Acton pays a tribute to Sir Bartle Frere’s 
‘breadth of mind,’ which was so great a pleasure to me during the 
years I passed at the India Office in constant communication with 
him. But Acton was not at his best when speaking of India. He 
knew less about it than he did about most things, resembling in 
that his political leader, in the three volumes of whose life, in spite 
of Mr. Morley’s all-embracing research, India is barely mentioned. 

On p. 19 Mr. Morley is spoken of as a ‘ bald Cobdenite.’ Acton 
never fully understood Cobden. I remember his meeting him at my 
house, and being evidently more struck by his bourgeois way of looking 
at things than by anything else about him. That was not surprising. 
Almost all of us felt the same while Cobden lived, but Acton, who 
saw so much of Sir Louis Mallet at Cannes during the period when 
these letters were written, ought to have learnt more about him 
from Cobden’s most intelligent disciple, for Mallet’s article in the 
North British Review on the ‘ Political Opinions of Richard Cobden,’ 
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afterwards republished by the Cobden Club, threw more light on 
the views and aims of that remarkable man than did anything that 
he himself either wrote or spoke. 

A little later (p. 22) we come on some friendly remarks about 
Lord Reay and a judgment on Morier, true enough as far as it goes, 
that he was exceedingly able, resolute, and energetic. If he had 
always remembered that douceur goes further than violence he would 
have been the best of our diplomatists at that period. As it was 
I think he came next to Odo Russell. 

Speaking of Sir Henry Maine, Acton says (p. 26): ‘I may say that 
I esteem him, with Mr. Gladstone, Newman, and Paget, the finest 
intellect in England.’ 

On p. 31 there is a curious statement to the effect that Lord Arthur 
Russell had almost only one fault, a too great fondness for secrets. 
Lord Arthur Russell had what Renan called ‘la grande curiosité’ 
in a very high degree. It was one of his many merits ; but I never 
detected in him the slightest desire to pry into anything which could 
legitimately be held to be a secret. Acton never realised that he 
himself was a walking problem to all his acquaintances, and it is 
impossible for intelligent men to live with a walking problem without 
desiring to comprehend it. I dare say a hedgehog thinks that every 
dog it meets is too anxious to pry into secrets. The fault, however, 
if there be any, is not in the dog, but in the strange enigmatic creature 
which excites his wonder. The power of exciting that kind of wonder 
is a doubtful blessing. Unless the interest is sustained by strong 
personal regard, it is apt to degenerate into the kind of feeling which 
Browning had for Carlyle. ‘I never see him,’ he once remarked to 
me, ‘ without being reminded of a leopard in the Zoological Gardens, 
at which one looks and says to oneself, “You're a fine spotted creature, 
you are,” ’ 

Excellent are most of the remarks on St.-Hilaire (p. 37 and the 
following pages), though requiring to be a little modified by some 
caveats rather further on. I knew him from 1860 until the end, and 
agree with all the praise, but I agree with the censure also, for in con- 
versation during the month of April 1881 he certainly conveyed to 
my mind a wrong impression as to his policy about Tunis. I dare say 
the Legitimist Marquis was not far wrong when he said: ‘ C’est un 
honnéte homme, qui nous coupera la téte de la maniére la plus honnéte 
du monde.’ 

At p. 40 we find the remark: ‘ Remembering Macaulay, Circourt 
and Rémusat, I do not care to believe that Cousin or Radowitz was far 
superior to them in talk.’ I never knew Macaulay, but it would cer- 
tainly have been difficult to beat Circourt in a particular kind of talk. 
Rémusat I knew, but less. As for Cousin, I am quite willing to believe 
in his greatness as a talker, though I was much more struck with 
his petulance ; but both Renan and Littré thought I was wrong in 
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preferring Villemain, whom I put very high indeed in that behalf. 
Hayward, a good judge in such a matter, thought Radowitz the best 
talker he had ever known. I fancied that Acton had been personally 
acquainted with him, which, it is clear from the passage I am com- 
menting upon, he was not. That was a pity, for Acton had, I think, 
himself, more in common with Radowitz than with most people. I 
once, I think in 1863, when I was fresh from the perusal of the Ge- 
spriche aus der Gegenwart, said this to him, and he admitted that it 
was true. 

Writing (p. 52) of Sir George Trevelyan, Acton says : ‘ The fulness 
of knowledge, the force and finish of the style, have revealed a new 
man. I see him compared to his uncle, and I think it is not an ex- 
aggeration.’ 

On p. 56 there is a true and notable passage about Burke : 

You can hardly imagine what Burke is for all of us who think about politics, 
and are not wrapped in the blaze and the whirlwind of Rousseau. Systems of 
scientific thought have been built up by famous scholars on the fragments that 
fell from his table. Great literary fortunes have been made by men who traded 
on the hundredth part of him. Brougham and Lowe lived by the vitality of his 
ideas. Mackintosh and Macaulay are only Burke trimmed and stripped of all 


that touched the skies. Montalembert, borrowing a hint from Déllinger, says 
that Burke and Shakespeare were the two greatest Englishmen. 


‘The blaze and the whirlwind of Rousseau ’—what a happy phrase ! 


His influence for a time was like nothing but a forest fire. The Duc 
d’Aumale once told me that his father, of all people, said in later life : 
‘Et cependant, j’ai été grand admirateur de cet animal-la.’ 

One could not expect to advance very far into any writing of Acton’s 
without coming on a panegyric of George Eliot. In one of these 
letters (p. 57) he says: ‘ No writer ever lived who had anything like 
her power of manifold but disinterested and impartially observant 
sympathy.’ In these words spoke the man, who in this Review declared 
that ‘ her teaching is the highest within the resources to which atheism 
i; restricted, as the teaching of the Fioretti di San Francesco is the 
highest within the Christian limits.’ At one time Acton very much 
admired George Sand, but in later life (p. 79) thought her a bad second 
to George Eliot, observing that she scatters over twenty volumes 
the resources her English rival concentrates into a chapter. 

At p. 70 comes a strong denunciation of Carlyle, of whom he 
remarks : ‘ Excepting Froude, I think him the most detestable of 
historians.’ They absolutely disagreed in tone, temper, and views of 
life, as much as they disagreed about Frederick the Great’s Matinées 
Royales, in the authenticity of which Acton thoroughly believed, and 
which he republished, while Carlyle said, in my hearing, that it was 
‘ the longest-eared platitude now walking about on this created earth.’ 

I did not know that Acton had been so much in favour of the 
Majuba arrangement, for which, however, I think there was a great 
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deal more to be said than was generally known at the time. The 
mischief came later, when, instead of making it a cardinal point of 
policy to see that the Boers kept to their engagements, things were 
allowed to drift for a series of years till the inevitable catastrophe 
followed. We may think that the policy of 1881 was on the whole 
justifiable. I thought it was the least objectionable way out of the 
series of blunders which followed the ill-starred annexation of the 
Transvaal, and was prepared to defend it in the House of Commons, 
had not my appointment to the Government of Madras vacated my 
seat in Parliament before Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s motion on the 
subject came on for discussion. 

But I could not have said with Acton (p. 81): ‘I declare that I 
rejoice in this inward victory with heartier joy and a purer pride than 
I have been able to feel at any public event since I broke my heart 
over the surrender of Lee.’ That seems to me a rather wild utterance. 

On p. 93 there is the following observation, truer than many of its 
author’s political pronouncements: ‘ The transfer of power to the 
lower class was not the act of Mr. Gladstone, but of the Conservatives 
in 1867. It still requires to be rectified and regulated ; but I am sure 
that in his hands the change would have been less violent.’ 

One of the greatest mistakes that has been made in England in our 
times was the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s very sensible and harmless 
Reform Bill of 1866. And that defeat was principally the work of 
Mr. Lowe, for whom I could have wished to have seen more moral 
reprobation in these pages. Acton believed, and I fancy truly, that 
he was the indirect cause of that politician becoming Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1868, a position in which he certainly did not strengthen 
his chief's Government. It is curious to observe from another passage 
written in 1880 that he was not satisfied with being made’ a Viscount, 
but wished to return to power, and yet he was very near the time when 
he had to say: “Iam like my father. He withered at the top.’ 

Acton had the strongest detestation for Lord Beaconsfield, and 
particularly objected to a national monument being raised in his 
honour on the motion of Mr. Gladstone. He says (p. 98) : 


The monument is a homage paid by the nation, demanding more than 
parliamentary or other intellectual distinction, and implying public service of 
some exceptional merit and amount. This is wanting in Disraeli. And we 
deem not only that the good was absent, but that the bad, the injurious, the 
immoral, the disgraceful, was present ona large scale. Let us praise his genius, 
his wit, his courage, his patience and constancy in adversity, his strength of will, 
his originality and independence of mind, the art with which he learned to be 
eloquent, his occasional largeness of conception, his frequent good-nature and 
fidelity to friends, his readiness of resource, his considerable literary culture, his 
skill in the management of a divided and reluctant party, even his superiority 
to the greed of office; let us even call him the greatest Jewish minister since 
Joseph—but if we say that he deserved the gratitude of the nation, and might 
claim his reward from every part of it, I am afraid we condemn ourselves. 
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Someone wrote to Acton that no Jew for 1800 years had played 
so great a part in the world. He did not agree with this, but thought 
that Stahl, who was a converted Jew and the most important man 
in the High Tory or Kreuz Zeitung party in*Prussia, was distinctly 
his intellectual superior, and in fact the greatest reasoner who ever 
served the Conservative cause. 

Nothing in the letters is more remarkable or characteristic than 
the notes on John Inglesant, with which his correspondent had 
been much struck and which Acton himself greatly admired, though 
he pointed out a great many, and some very serious, mistakes. He 
says incidentally that the writer never was in Italy. If that be so, 
it sufficiently accounts for the inferiority of all the portions of the 
book which deal with that country. The scenes at Little Gidding 
and the interview with Mary Collet in Paris are worth all the rest 
of it, good though much of that rest is. 

On p. 167 there is an interesting defence of a list of ninety-eight 
books, drawn up by Acton and intended to complete the education 
of a young man ‘ who knew common things and was not preparing 
for a profession.’ This list, which was given originally to Mrs. Drew, 
and which Acton’s friends owed to her kindness, will, it is hoped, 
soon be published, but would be much the better for an exposition. 
Most unfortunately, its author did not live to draw up one. Near 
the end of his life he wrote to ask me for a copy of it, which I imme- 
diately sent him, and he purposed making it the subject of a paper 
to be read at Cambridge. This, alas! was never accomplished. 

On p. 171 Acton speaks of Mrs. Craven as one of his earliest friends. 
He might have used a stronger expression, for she had him in her 
arms when he was only two or three hours old. In the early sixties 
he told me that she was the cleverest woman he had ever met. Ata 
later period they were a good deal separated by political and religious 
differences, but he would have continued to place her in the front 
rank in point of ability. I gather from these letters that in the year 
1881 he thought another of his lady friends even abler, but really 
the comparison of these two gifted women was not very fruitful— 
about as fruitful as to compare Westminster Abbey with the Parthenon. 
Both were first rate in their own line, but altogether too dissimilar 
for comparison. 

The emotional side of religion did not appeal quite so much to 
Acton as some of its other sides, but he re-echoed the words of one 
of his allies who, writing in this Review of Mrs. Craven’s principal 
work, used the phrase ‘ These consecrated pages.’ 

Like the late Sir James Stephen, who, when at the bar, defended 
80 many of his ‘ unfortunate friends,’ as he used to call them, he had 
a bad opinion of people who dealt in murder, irrespective of their 
motives, and confounded in a. common horror men so different as 
Mazzini and 8. Carlo Borromeo. Such a way of looking at things 
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made it difficult for him to entertain for the Holy See that reverence 
and affection which is felt towards it by many of the faithful. 
On p. 170 we find the remark : 


It was an interesting question whether the Pope would definitely and 
unconditionally condemn murder, whether from religious or political motives. 
It would have borne untold consequences, as a direct revocation of the Vatican 
system, which stands or falls with the doctrine that one may murder a Pro- 
testant. But I don’t believe that so audacious a change of front would have 
moved a single priest in Ireland. 


‘ 


Again on p. 185 occurs the following : 


The Inguisition is peculiarly the weapon and peculiarly the work of the 
Popes. It stands out from all those things in which they co-operated, followed, 
or assented as the distinctive feature of Papal Rome. 

It was set up, renewed, and perfected by a long series of acts emanating from 
the supreme authority in the Church. No other institution, no doctrine, no 
ceremony is so distinctly the individual creation of the Papacy, except the 
Dispensing Power. It is the principal thing with which the Papacy is identified, 
and by which it must be judged. 

The principle of the Inquisition is the Pope’s sovereign power over life and 
death. Whoever disobeys him should be tried and tortured and burnt. If that 
cannot be done, formalities may be dispensed with, and the culprit may be 
killed like an outlaw—that is to say, the principle of the Inquisition is 
murderous, and a man’s opinion of the Papacy is regulated and determined by 
his opinion about religious assassination. 

If he honestly looks on it as an abomination, he can only accept the Primacy 
with a drawback, with precaution, suspicion and aversion for its acts. 

If he accepts the Primacy with confidence, admiration, unconditional 
obedience, he must have made terms with murder. 

Therefore, the most awful imputation in the catalogue of crimes rests, 
according to the measure of their knowledge and their zeal, upon those whom 
we call Ultramontanes. The controversy, primarily, is not about problems of 
theology; it is about the spiritual state of a man’s soul, who is the defender, the 
promoter, the accomplice of murder. Every limitation of Papal credit and 
authority, which effectually dissociates it from that reproach, which breaks off 
its solidarity with assassins and washes away the guilt of blood, will solve most 
other problems. At least, it is enough for my present purpose to say that blot 
is so large and foul that it precedes and eclipses the rest, and claims the first 
attention. 


Language like this has been heard hitherto only on ultra-Protes- 
tant platforms. In the mouth of a most devout Catholic who, before 
1870, had not the ‘ slightest shadow of doubt about any dogma of the 
Catholic Church,’ it is surely one of the strangest of portents. 

Acton was at once the most Catholic of Catholics and the least 
papistical of Papists. After all his strong opposition to the proclama- 
tion of Infallibility, and after all the hard sayings he was accustomed 
to use about the Papacy, it is strange to find that he ‘satisfied his 
bishop.’ His bishop must, I think, have been a very sensible man, 
unwilling to lose, for a formula, the best lamb in his flock. If their 
communications were conducted vivd voce, I should much like to 
have been the mouse behind the curtain. The interview must have 
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closely resembled that historic one described by Byron at the com- 
mencement of which 


. . - betwixt his Darkness and his Brightness 
There passed a mutual glance of great politeness. 


In all churches west of the Vistula, a great many pious opinions 
which were almost unquestioned, save amongst the very learned, 
fifty years ago, have gone on the wind’s wings. If the current which 
is setting against venerable illusions, even in the Roman Church, is 
reinforced by a current of anti-papal opinion, the next generation 
and the one which will come after it will certainly witness some 
very strange developments. 

The use of the word Ultramontane in these letters puzzles me. 
Pretty late in the sixties I had said in an article that Acton and his 
associates in the Chronicle were not Ultramontanes, but he maintained 
that they were. Whether it was that in later life he fell into the 
ordinary parlance, or whether after the Council of 1870 he deliberately 
changed the phrase by which he wished to be designated, I am not 
sure. The word has altered its meaning more than once in the course 
of history. : 

A great deal is said in various parts of this work about Canon 
Liddon, of whom the writer thought very highly ‘ as a spiritual force,’ 
but distrusted chiefly as not being sufficiently hostile to the Papacy. 
Incidentally a somewhat startling opinion of the Canon’s is quoted 
to the effect that Forbes, the Bishop of Brechin, was ‘ the first divine 
in the Church.’ 

On p. 195 the opinion is expressed that Odo Russell left a larger 
gap than he filled. I do not agree. I think that he was peculiarly 
well suited to be British Ambassador at Berlin all through a most 
difficult and thoroughly disagreeable time. I could not name anyone, 
in or out of the diplomatic service, who would have done the same 
work quite as well, but I could easily name an abler man who in the 
same capacity, at the same time, would have blown everything to 
pieces in about six months. 

It is curious that Acton cared so much for Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
for his interest in poetry in general was very slight. He seems to 
have studied them under the guidance of Mr. Simpson, a man of 
ability, who differed, I apprehend, insome ‘nice tenents’ (to use Cowley’s 
phrase when speaking of Crashaw) from the usual standard of ortho- 
doxy. At least I remember that when I expressed to him my surprise 
at the very kindly way in which the author of the Ideal of a Christian 
Church had spoken to me about Clough, he replied : ‘ Oh, I dare say 
he would speak very kindly of you ; but he would call me an Atheist.’ 

A good deal of exception has been taken to Acton’s unmeasured 
laudation of Mr. Gladstone, but it is only fair to remember that he 
was entirely under the glamour of that extraordinary personality ; 
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that he most fully agreed with him on many points as to which there 
was great hesitation even in his own camp; and further that he was 
writing to a daughter who sympathised in the strongest possible 
way with her father’s views, hopes, and aspirations. No passage 
in these letters will be more discussed than the pages to which I refer, 
but whether they agree or disagree with them they will have to be 
considered by all who may hereafter treat of the same subject, for there 
can be no doubt that Acton had opportunities of studying one of the 
most complex of characters, which were shared by very few other 
men. 

I have mentioned elsewhere that in early days, when he was 
member for Carlow, Acton owned a bloodhound which was rather 
@ compromising pet, as it particularly liked biting Irishmen. Some 
of his friends could have wished that some more authoritative successor 
of this discriminating animal had remained a permanent and influen- 
tial member of his household; but it was not so to be. Whether 
it was that he followed Gladstone, as I used to think, or, as I have 
been since assured by one who had the fullest opportunity of knowing 
the truth, Gladstone followed him, he passed along with his leader 
into the Home Rule camp and the great ruin came. 

There is a common idea that Acton did not write much, fulfilling 
Clough’s aspiration ‘ to know his knowledge to the world unknown,” 
but that is entirely a mistake. He wrote enormously. Anyone 
who looks at the elaborate Bibliography published by the Royal 
Historical Society, will see with amazement how much he actually put 
forth in the shape of articles, long or short, and I doubt whether even 
that Bibliography, careful as it is, contains everything. An immense 
number of the papers mentioned in it were quite short, like those 
in the Literarisches Centralblatt, which he particularly affected, but 
together they would fill volumes upon volumes. I hope and believe 
that ere long some of his Cambridge lectures, as well as some of 
his essays, will be given to the world in book form. The volume 
under review will, I think, throw light upon them and have light 
reflected on it. 

His huge library, which had already in 1860, when he was only 
six-and-twenty, reached 30,000 volumes, was kept in a large room 
he built for it at Aldenham, which possessed none of the charms 
we usually associate with the word. Most of it was collected with 
@ view to writing a book on the History of Liberty. Well did Mrs. 
Drew call that book, in memory of a beautiful story by Henry James, 
The Madonna of the Future. Acton thought liberty an end, not a 
means, but liberty in that sense is a hallucination, which no age 
and no country has ever seen translated into fact. His too exclusive 
worship of it in later life was the result of a reaction, for I well remember 
the time when he was prepared to sacrifice its claims, all too much, 
to the idea of unity. 
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He might with advantage have remembered the words of Castelar, 

who knew only too well, by terrible experience, where unrestrained 
liberty may land a nation, and who said to the Italian Radicals: 
That which Julius II. could not effect with his cannon, nor Leo X. with his arts, 
that which Savonarola could not make a reality by giving himself to God, nor 
Machiavelli by giving himself to the devil, has been done by you. You have 
made Italy one, you have made Italy free, you have made Italy independent. 
All this you, who are without doubt the most favoured of the generations, have 
attained by having reunited to the efforts of previous generations and to their 
martyrdoms the vital idea par excellence, the powerful idea par excellence, the 
idea of liberty. But it is not enough to have succeeded. It is necessary at all 
costs to keep what you have got. A large experience teaches us how much 
easier it is to found than to consolidate public liberties. For the first, one great . 
but common and rudimentary virtue is sufficient—the virtue of courage. For 
the second are required wisdom and prudence. Everything may be left in part 
to the hazards of the unforeseen, everything except the fate of nations. 


It is strange that a man who had read so much and thought so 
much as Acton should have been an enthusiast for, as distinguished 
from a cool-headed friend to, Liberty. That the search after Liberty 
has improved the world in a thousand ways is unquestionable, but 
to expect ever to find it is to put oneself on the level of those who 
believe that the rainbow points to a mighty treasure which it is possible 
to seize. 

It is well indeed that the opus magnum was never written. I fear 
that when we had got to the end of it we should have said with the 
Scottish statesman, after listening to Lord Belhaven’s great speech 
against the Union, ‘I awoke, and lo! it was a dream.’ No! It is 
not to Acton as a politician or as a political philosopher that we 
must pay our homage. It is to the accumulator and dispenser of 
enormous knowledge, to the genial companion, to the good friend, to 
the man who had seen the cities and known the minds of men in many 
lands and in many ages. We need not attribute to him merits which 
he had not. He had enough of his own to throw a shadow over the 
lives of all who knew him, when he passed away, and to leave a gap 
in those lives which no one else will fill. 

M. E. Grant Durr. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BIRD LIFE AT BINGHAM’S MELCOMBE 


(Concluding the series) 


THE neighbourhood of Bingham’s Melcombe is not so favoured, as 
regards either the number of its birds or the variety of their species, 
as some of those which I have described in previous papers. There 
is little water or water-meadow, little bog, no heather. The nightin- 
gale is common at Melcombe Park, three miles away, but does not 
visit Melcombe itself. The flint-bestrewn ploughed fields on the 
uplands and the ‘ broad backs of the bushless downs ’ do not afford the 
kind of cover which attracts, in any number, the sweetest songsters 
of distant Africa, the blackcaps, the garden warblers, the white- 
throats, the willow-wrens, which add so much to the melodies and 
the charm of our English spring. There is not sedge enough to 
attract the sedge-warbler with its night-long, rather rasping song, or 
the reed-warbler with its exquisite little nest suspended within four 
reeds, or the black-headed bunting, their frequent companion. 

On the other hand, there is, to begin with, a large rookery ; and 
no true lover of birds can have a rookery in his immediate neighbour- 
hood without finding, during three months of the year at least, ample 
material for observation, for speculation, for amusement, for delight. 
We think we know the rook well, and there are few people, living 
even in the murkiest of towns, who can be wholly ignorant of his 
general look, who have never seen his nest or heard his caw. But 
who has ever been able to get to the bottom of his character or can 
reconcile the many contradictions in it? A bird so friendly and so 
sociable and yet so litigious; so fearless of man during one quarter 
of the year, so shy and so suspicious of him during the remainder ; 
so staid, so sober, so solemn, so eminently respectable in appearance, 
and yet so droll and so unconventional in all his movements; so 
aristocratic in his tastes and tendencies, and yet so democratic in his 
polity ; so tenderly solicitous for his young, as long as they are in the 
nest, or perching above and around it, yet so callous to their sufferings, 
should any one of them happen to flutter or fall to the ground; so 
sharp-sighted that they always know a gun from a walking-stick 
and often, it is said, a Sunday from a working-day, and yet so in- 
observant as often to mistake a hamper tied to a branch for an old 
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nest, and hasten to build their own new ones alongside of it; living, 
lastly, in a community so highly organized that no fresh tree can 
ever be occupied without the formal consent of the whole body—that 
they never light upon the ground to feed without stationing a sentinel 
to wath over their safety, on whose fidelity they implicitly rely, or to 
whose note of alarm or word of command they give instant and implicit 
obedience, so law-abiding that they have often been seen to assemble 
on the ground, place some offenuer in the midst, as in a court of 
justice, discuss his case in all its bearings, and, after due deliberation, 
fall upon and put him to death, and yet who, as individuals, have no 
scruple of conscience in committing petty larcenies of every descrip- 
tion on one another, if only they can do so unobserved, carrying off © 
the sticks, the food, or even the eggs from the nest of their nearest 
neighbour. Reconcile, if you can, these and half a dozen other similar 
contradictions in this familiar and delightful tenant of our parks or 
shrubberies, and then, and not till then, say that you have fathomed 
his character. 

Who would not like to overhear, if only he could understand, the 
speeches for the prosecution and the defence—for, doubtless, some 
such there are—the summing-up of the judge, and the pronouncing 
of the sentence, in the solemn Areopagus of the rook nation? I 
incline to think that it must have been, not the exigencies of the 
rhyme alone, but a sense of the inherent fitness of things—it must 
have been their practice of assembling in these solemn convocations, 
their staid demeanour, their looks of mellow wisdom, their ‘ custo- 
mary suits of solemn black,’ combined, perhaps, with the resemblance 
presented by the queer white patches of skin at the base of the bill 
and round the chin to the white tie and bands or ‘ choker’ of the 
parson of old times, which determined the important part assigned 
to the rook in the ‘lamentable tragedy of the death and funeral 
of Cock Robin : ’— 

Who'll be the Parson ? 
‘I,’ said the Rook ; 
‘ With my little Book, 
I'll be the Parson.’ 

Rooks build their nests, by preference, on the very slenderest 
boughs of the very tallest elms, which they calculate are able to 
bear their weight; and it is seldom that they make a mistake. It 
is seldom that a tree Jaden with nests—no slight addition, in 
themselves, to an already top-heavy elm—is blown down, whatever 
the force of the wind, or a single nest dislodged—so skilfully are 
they constructed—till the work of the breeding season is over. 
Most amusing is it to watch the rook in all the grotesque antics of 
his love-making, and most interesting is it to follow the progress 
of the nest from its first beginning to the very end. The love-sick 
bird makes desperate efforts to serenade in song the object of his 
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affection, and his well-known caw sometimes rises into a shrill 
treble, sometimes sinks into a deeper bass. There are few things 
which love cannot accomplish in. the world, but it cannot make 
a rook sing. Virgil, the poets’ poet, the master of Dante, the 
author of so many of those single lines which, if heard only once, 
haunt for ever afterwards the chambers of the memory and the 
imagination, who had, in his early youth, watched the rooks near his 
native Mantua—where or whereabouts alone, in Italy, it has been 
recently observed that they still build—in his later life, on the 
lovely Bay of Naples, recalled in lines of singular and clinging 
beauty this episode of his youth : 

Soft then the voice of rooks from indrawn throat, 

Thrice, four times o’er repeated ; and full oft 

On their high cradles, by some hidden joy 

Gladdened beyond their wont, in bustling throngs 

Among the leaves they riot ; so sweet it is, 

When showers are spent, their own loved nests again 

And tender brood to visit.’ 

It would be difficult to say whether this description by Virgil of 
the rook at the nesting-time, or that of the rapid and noisy flight of 
the rock-pigeon when first disturbed from its rocky cavern, soon pass- 
ing into a noiseless skimming, without one motion of its wings, or 
that of the swallow careering round the courts and colonnades of 
some Roman noble, sipping, as he flies, from the ampluviwm or the 
fish-ponds, or, again, that of the wild swoop of the eagle on the swan 
in mid air, and the tempest of feathers which falls from his victim to 
the ground, shows the more accurate and loving observation of bird- 
nature, or is expressed in more characteristically exquisite language. 

Rooks are wasteful alike of their labour and of their materials in 
building. I have watched them at Melcombe fly over trees of every 
variety, suitable to their purpose, in order that they may visit Mount 
Pleasant, half a mile away, and there break off twigs for their grow- 
ing habitation. Back the bird comes, with a stick sometimes longer 
than itself, which it often drops half-way, from sheerexhaustion. It 
never cares to pick it up, but goes straight back again to get another. 
If, during the delicate work of interlacing it with the fabric, he 
drops it to the ground, there it lies. The ground beneath a 
rookery is strewn with sticks numerous enough to construct double 
the number of the nests in the trees above. The rooks here have, 
of late years, deserted, in great part, the stately elms of the avenue, 
and transferred themselves to the younger and more vigorous ash 
and oak and fir trees of the plantation and the fish-ponds, two 
hundred yards away. The little migration is a danger-signal which 
all can understand, but nothing can be done to avert the danger. 

There is an Indian proverb, which Lord Lawrence was fond of 


} The translator is Mr. James Rhoades, quoted by Mr. W. Warde Fowler in his 
charming Year with the Birds, p, 150. 
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quoting, ‘Disputes about land are best settled on the land,’ and 
when the nest of a too self-assertive rook is built in a tree in 
advance of the colony, and without its formal leave, the rooks 
assemble on the disputed tree, and discuss the matter, like so many 
sanitary inspectors, in all its bearings, and end by ‘ certificating’ or 
condemning it. ‘Not guilty, but don’t do it again’ seems 
sometimes to be the burden of their verdict; for it does not follow, 
even if the young are safely reared in the tree licensed for 
that year, that it will be occupied again the next. Something, 
perhaps, may have happened in the interim which makes the 
senators determine that it is unfit for rook occupation. Sometimes, 
so I have been told by one who watched them narrowly in early: 
youth, a solitary position far from the rookery is assigned as a 
punishment to an obstinate marauder who has committed the 
unpardonable fault of being found out once too often. Social 
ostracism for a year must be a severe penalty to a bird so eminently 
sociable as the rook; but, like ostracism at Athens, it seems to be 
carefully divested of all painful consequences afterwards ; for next 
year the culprit is allowed to return to the community with all 
his old rights and privileges unimpaired. Unlike Draco of Athens, 
whose laws were said to be written, not in ink but in blood, and 
who recognised but one penalty for all offences—death, rooks re- 
cognise degrees in guilt and reserve the extreme penalty of the law 
for the more heinous. 

The saddest anniversary in the calendar of ‘ Parson Rook’ is the 
massacre of the innocents, which takes place in May. Is it justi- 
fiable in a lover of birds, or not? Self-contradictory arguments are 
often advanced for it. The rooks, it is said, will become too 
numerous in the neighbourhood if the young are not. killed off; or, 
again, they will become too few, for they will forsake it altogether. 
Rooks do sometimes forsake a rookery on a sudden, but not, I think, 
for this cause. For sentimental reasons, such as the pulling-down 
of the old house round which they have grown up, or even, it is said, 
the departure of the hereditary owner and the arrival of a new- 
comer, they have been known to leave it in disgust. And it is these 
partial migrations which suggest, perhaps, the true answer to the 
much-debated question whether rooks do more good or harm to the 
farmer. There is little doubt, I think, that feeding as they do, for 
nine months out of the twelve, almost exclusively upon grubs, 
especially the wire-worm, which is so fatal to the crops, they are, if 
only they are moderate in number, of incalculable service. If they 
do pull up some few ears of corn while it is growing, or eat a little 
of it when it is ripe, or pilfer the potato beds, a bird-boy put in, for 
a week or two at the critical time, is sufficient protection for the one, 
and a few skilfully interwoven threads will scare them from the 
other. But if they are allowed to multiply inordinately, as they 
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would do if there were no rook-shooting, they must, in default of 
sufficient grubs, betake themselves to the crops; or, as they are 
accused of doing in dry seasons on the Scottish moors, they will 
destroy the eggs. Where they are moderate in number, watch 
them, if you will, while one portion of a big field is being sown and 
another is being turned up by the plough, and you will see that 
they sedulously follow the ploughman to get the grubs which he 
exposes to view, while they leave the sower alone. 

When rooks take to building in trees where the Jitter which they 
make would be objectionable, it has been found difficult to dislodge 
them by any method which is not destructive or cruel; but Sir 
Peter Lumsden, of Candahar and Penjdeh fame, a keen naturalist 
as well as sportsman, tells me that he accomplished his object in a 
way which, without killing one of them, affords a striking and, I 
think, hitherto unnoticed proof of the solicitude of the older genera- 
tion of birds for the younger, whom they have enjoined or allowed to 
settle in their neighbourhood. A young colony of some thirty pairs 
of rooks, an offshoot of a much larger rookery also in his grounds, 
had taken possession of a wood under which ran a zigzag path leading 
from his garden down to a stream which falls into the Spey, two miles 
off, at Craigellachie. This path he was anxious to keep spick and 
span ; but no expenditure of powder underneath the trees was accepted 
by the young colonists as notice to quit. It was suggested that the 
firing of some signal-rockets towards the nests after dark might 
answer the purpose. A couple of dozen rockets, discharged in suc- 
cession, seemed likely with their loud explosions and showers of 
fiery stars to be awe-inspiring enough in any well-regulated com- 
munity of rooks. But the birds took no notice. They slept or 
appeared to sleep on, and not so much as a solitary caw evinced any 
alarm. The same expedient was tried the next night, with the same 
result. On the third night, double the number of rockets were fired, 
with no better success ; but at sunrise next day it was clear that the 
fathers of the rookery had made up their minds that the triple night 
attack meant danger. They held a council of war in the old rookery, 
rose from it in dense clouds, circled high in air round their more 
callous descendants, cawed their loudest, and then fell, with one 
consent, on their nests. Within three or four hours they had de- 
stroyed them completely and carried all the sticks away. It is some 
seven years since this happened, and they have never attempted to 
refound a colony in so uncanny a spot. 

A continuous calendar of the doings of the rook would be as 
interesting, I think, as the calendar kept by old Gilbert White of 
the doings of his old tortoise, Timothy. They often amuse them- 
selves for a good part of the day by soaring high in air almost out of 
sight, and, from time to time, by dropping suddenly on each other in 
sheer merriment, or as if shot, to the ground. ‘The rooks are blown 
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about the skies,’ says Tennyson, a close observer of the habits of the 
bird, and so they often are; but, as often as not, the reverse is true, 
and they cling fast through the tempest to their ancestral trees. 
The rook sits high, when the blast sweeps by, 
Right pleased with his wild see-saw ; 
And though hollow and bleak be the fierce wind's shriek, 
It is mocked by his loud caw, caw. 


Oh! the merriest bird the woods e’er saw 
Is the rook with his wild caw, caw. 

During a good half of the year, as we shall see, the rooks are not 
continuous tenants of their rookery, but they always make a point of 
looking in upon it, each morning and evening, as they return from or - 
to their customary roosting-place, just to see how it is getting on. 
A few of them often linger in the trees behind the rest; while, in 
autumn, they sometimes begin to repair such of their nests as have 
stood the summer well, or, as they think, may be useful as a founda- 
tion for those of the next year. Thus, in the height of summer or in 
early autumn, when deep silence seems to have fallen upon tuneful 
Nature, when she is taking her siesta and all the woods are still, 

The cawing rooks alone 
Maintain the song of life, 
And prate around the elms 
With hoarse rough colloquy, 
A music in itself, 

Or, if not music, joy. 

The rook is the most sociable of birds, not excepting even the 
starling. They feed in company, they breed in company—whereas 
the starlings, when they have once paired, disperse widely for the 
purpose—they roost in company ; not indeed in their own rookery, 
but, what is a sign of greater sociability still, in a vast collection of 
rookeries, a rook Parliament, in spots which, for some unknown 
reason, have attracted them for generations. Shakespeare had 
noticed—as what did he not notice ?—this peculiarity of the ‘sable 
pensioner.’ 

Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes way to the rooky wood, 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse 
Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 


Two such ‘Parliaments of rooks’ I have had the opportunity of 
watching from early times—one of them at Warmwell, four miles 
from my old home at Stafford ; the other, the property of the late 
Mr. Mansel Pleydell, the most delightful of men, a great lover of 
Nature and, for many years, President of the Dorset Field Club, at 
Clenstone, five miles from my present home at Bingham’s Melcombe. 

Let me describe the Warmwell gathering. Warmwell is a 
beautiful old Elizabethan manor-house with a rookery close in front 
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of it. From about an hour before sunset, flock after flock of rooks 
from Kingston and Came, from Stafford and Lewell, from Tincleton 
and Moreton, and perhaps a dozen other rookeries, begin to arrive in 
rapid succession, till the number of the whole amounts to many 
thousands. They pitch down on a grass field about half a mile from 
the manor-house, blackening the ground, and are there joined by 
vast flocks of jackdaws coming in from the white chalk cliffs of the 
Dorsetshire coast, beginning with White Nose, some four, and 
stretching on to Lulworth Cove, some eight or ten miles away, the 
whole of them pitted with their nesting-holes. The solemn cawing 
of the rooks is thus enlivened with the shrill and cheerful chatter of 
the jackdaws. Meanwhile the home rookery of Warmwell, ‘on 
hospitable thoughts intent,’ and quite alive to their responsibility as 
hosts, remain quietly at home, ready to receive their numerous, their 
innumerable, visitors. At last, the latter rise in a body from the 
field, sweep round and round, or rise high in air with their myriad- 
throated cries, and then settle down on the trees reserved for them 
by their hosts at Warmwell. Once and again, as if moved by one 
common impulse, they all caw and chatter together in full chorus, 
and then, with equal suddenness, relapse into total silence. A stick, 
a leaf almost, might be heard to drop in the rookery. Then, as 
darkness comes on apace, not in one vast body, but each flock by 
itself, and each followed by another at a definite interval of time, 
each of them : straight as the crow flies,’ and each led by the 
ragged-winged ‘many-wintered crow which leads the clanging 
rookery home,’ they wing their way to the ‘rooky wood,’ a deep, 
dark, and damp plantation between the water-meadows and the 
heather more than a mile away, where they, as their fathers and 
their fathers’ fathers have done before them, rest for the night. The 
Warmwvell rooks, with the invariable etiquette, the true chivalry, of 
hospitality, always remain on their own trees till they have seen the 
last of their guests off safely first, and then, and not till then, 
‘ bethinking themselves,’ as Homer would say, ‘ of their own repose,’ 
follow in their wake— 


And down they come upon the happy haunts, 
The pleasant greenery of the favoured groves, 
Their blissful resting-places. 


The jackdaw abounds at Melcombe; and is like and yet unlike 
his constant companion, the rook. He is like him in his general 
appearance, in his habits, in his food; but he is more lissome, more 
lively, quicker in his flight, more graceful in his movements, espe- 
cially when he is on the ground, more full of mischief, more domestic, 
and much less afraid of man. He makes himself at home everywhere, 
and claims a sharewf the food of the pigs, the pigeons, the chickens. 
He levies ample toll on the garden crops, especially on a row of peas, 
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till one of his number, suspended high as Haman above it, pour 
encourager les autres, warns him off for the rest of the season. He 
builds in our hollow trees, in our chimneys, in our castles, in our 
churches, in our cathedrals. 


There is a bird who, by his coat 

And by the hoarseness of his note, 
Might be supposed a crow— 

A great frequenter of the Church, 

Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch 
And dormitory too. 


No ruined castle, no cathedral in England, would know itself 
without its colony, sometimes its huge colony, of jackdaws. He is 
to the English cathedral much what the smaller kestrel is to the 
Cathedral of Toledo or the Mosque of Cordova in Spain. He appro- 
priates every gargoyle, crowns every pinnacle or turret, perches by 
preference, chatters, and ruminates on the topmost vane. Well does 
the poet call him the ‘ steeple-living daw.’ He nests in every nook and 
cranny of the building; takes the statues of Prophets and Apostles, 
saints and martyrs under his special patronage; and penetrates 
through the air-holes of the tower into the interior, littering the 
steps or filling the belfry with his ever-accumulating furniture. 
And what a lot he has to say about it all! In his more domestic 
character, he peers down, in the early morning, or even creeps down 
into our chimneys, as though he would like to know what we are 
going to have for breakfast, or at least whether the housemaid is 
properly sweeping the room. Sometimes, indeed, he helps her to 
light the fire. Finding that so many of our chimneys were blocked 
by their nests, and that it was so difficult to get them out, I un- 
willingly placed wire netting over the chimney-tops. One chimney 
was omitted. It happened to have a rather broad flue, reaching 
straight down from parapet to basement. The jackdaws discovered 
the omission, and dropped down it, every morning, enough sticks into 
the fireplace to light the fire. Finding that the sticks did not ‘ catch 
on’ at the top of the broad flue, so as to make a foundation for the 
nest, they had apparently determined, with robust faith—as they 
will sometimes do in a tower—to build it right up, in defiance of 
all difficulties, from the very bottom. 

In spite of all his shrewdness, the jackdaw is strangely wasteful 
of his labour, and shows much want of judgment while building 
his nest in a hollow tree. Why pile up sticks at all in a snug 
hollow, and why not content himself with that deliciously soft bed 
of cow’s hair and wool and tags and rags of every description which 
he always constructs at the top of them, and in which his five or 
six grey-green eggs, with their black spots and blotches, look so 
inviting ? And why, again, has not hereditary or personal experience 
taught him that when he wishes to put ‘a round man into a square 
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hole,’ in other words, to get a long stick into a small opening, he 
must not take it by its middle and try to thrust it in in front of him 
—an impossible feat of gymnastics—but should hold it by the end, 
and draw or coax it in along with his slender body? The ground 
below the hole is strewn with the long sticks which, after many vain 
attempts, he drops with perfect nonchalance, and, like the rook, never 
cares to pick up again. 

One of the biggest trees in our avenue, statio notissima corvis, 
in which no less than eleven pairs of jackdaws were accustomed to 
make their nests, was blown down two years ago, crushing an unlucky 
cow who was taking her Sunday siesta beneath. It proved to be 
hollow throughout, and contained many bushels of sticks in every 
stage of decay, of hair and wool, of owls’ pellets and owls’ feathers. 
More than once, I have known a pert and pushing jackdaw to 
occupy a hole in a tree in which an owl was already sitting on 
her eggs, pressing her loosely constructed nest almost down upon 
the bird of wisdom—dignity and impudence in very close quarters. 
But, if not a truce of God, at all events an armed neutrality seemed, 
in each case, to have been established between them. Since the big 
tree fell, and after a conference which they held at once on the 
stump, our colony of jackdaws—eleven pairs of them evicted at once 
from their ancestral abode, others of them shut out, about the same 
time, from the manor-house chimneys, and others, again, by the 
churchwardens from the church belfry—have been hard put to it to 
find proper lodgings. But they have strong local attachments. They 
do not appear to have diminished in numbers, and they have made 
shift, sometimes, to occupy a hole which a starling might think 
too close quarters, and, sometimes, a slight depression in a tree from 
which the nest stands up high in the light of day. Like the magpie, 
they know well how to accommodate themselves to circumstances. 

Bring up a jackdaw from the nest, and he will be almost as 
amusing and mischievous as a magpie or araven. He takes to his 
new position at once, and is on perfect terms of equality with the 
cat, the dog, the cocks and hens, and the cook. He easily learns to 
talk; and with his head held knowingly on one side, his bright, 
bluish eyes, and his neat tippet of grey feathers, he is always ready 
for ‘ treasons, stratagems, and spoils.’ 


When nobody thinks of any such thing 
The little jackdaw hops off with the ring. 


One characteristic of the jackdaw, and that the most lovable of 
all, I have never, I think, seen noticed, and that is his intense 
attachment to his mate. Though they go in flocks, the husband 
and wife are, I believe, always true to each other. Even in autumn 
and winter they may be seen sitting, a pair here and a pair there, 
on their favourite trees. But it is in early spring, before the work 
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of nest-building begins, that their affection is most marked. There 
is no billing and cooing, no make-believe of flight and pursuit. 
They sit side by side, hour after hour, without a movement and 
without a sound, contented with themselves and with the world, and 
quite absorbed in their own hearts’ happiness. 

We are fortunate enough to have in the grounds of the manor- 
house, not as permanent residents, but as lodgers for a good third of 
the year, the two birds which surpass all other British birds in the 
brilliancy of their colouring—the kingfisher, with its rich chestnut 
breast and the gorgeous greens and blues of its back and wings 
and tail; and the green woodpecker, with its crest of crimson and | 
black, and its body resplendent with greys and whites, and bright 
yellows and greens. 

The little stream which I have already described as winding 
through the plantation has, on one side of it, a steeply-shelving 
bank of sand, rising above it to the height of some thirty feet, and 
covered with trees. Miniature landslips take place in this from 
time to time, leaving behind them almost perpendicular walls of 
sand ; and it is in these for many years past—I can speak for some 
forty of them—that the kingfisher has found a secure home. The 
hole is always made by the bird itself, and is in a spot so sheer that 
it is impossible for a rat or weasel, and so crumbling that it is 
difficult for any larger foe, to climb up and disturb it. Its mouth 
is just large enough to admit the bird ; it broadens somewhat inside, 
and has a slight upward trend, till, at the distance of three feet or 
more, it expands into a little circular chamber covered thickly with a 
bed of minute bones or bone-dust, on which repose in safety six or seven 
almost round eggs of glossy white, very brittle, and with a distinct 
tinge of pink from the yolk within. The bird always clings to the 
same hole till she is disturbed by a new landslip, which sometimes 
exposes to view the nest itself, with the castings, pellets, and bone-dust 
of many years. The new hole may be discovered by the fish-bones 
thrown out of it, which trickle in large quantities down the wall of 
sand on to the more level ground below. It has a noisome odour— 
what Shakespeare would call ‘a very ancient fish-like smell ’—and is 
filthy in the extreme. Yet the bird manages to pass in and out 
many times a day, a paragon of beauty, without one smudge or 
smirk on her lovely feathers. On leaving or entering her hole, the 
bird perches, for a minute or two, on a favourite branch just outside, 
hanging over the stream; and there, if you have been fortunate 
enough to hide yourself sufficiently from her bright and piercing 
eyes, you may watch all that is going on. She perhaps preens 
herself fora moment or two—though her feathers seem to need no 
preening—and then waits patiently for the ripple made by a small 
fish in the stream below. Down she plunges, head-foremost, into 
the water, glancing in the sunbeam as she disappears. She hardly 
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ever misses her prey, and within two seconds she reappears, glistening 
more even than before, with the water-drops upon her feathers,'and 
the silver sheen of the struggling minnow safely lodged in her large 
bill. A few blows upon its head against the branch below serve to 
kill or sufficiently to stun it. With a jerk of her head, she throws it 
down her throat, and then is off, up or down stream, to her next 
favourite perch. 

If you have managed to hide successfully, take care never to 
show yourself till the bird is well out of sight, or she will be on the 
look-out for you in your lurking-place when she returns, and you 
will see little more. Always remember that it is not form or colour, 
it is sound and movement and scent, which scare the animal or bird 
you would wish towatch. Stand stock-still, and a hare or weasel will 
sometimes lollop right up to you and look you in the face. A rabbit 
will run up almost against your legs; a woodpigeon will pitch, and 
remain perched, within a few yards of your head. Movea muscle, wink 
with your eye, and they are off. On that same bough, a few weeks 
later, if fortune favours you, you will, after often listening to the cries 
of the hungry and fast-growing young kingfishers, deep within the 
earth, have the happiness of seeing some five of them sitting in a row, 
side by side, and already decked in something like their full plumage, 
waiting with impatient patience till the ever-active parent returns 
with a dragon-fly or a water-beetle, a gudgeon or a minnow, in her 
beak tofeedthem. If the stream is scantily supplied, as this is, with 
fish—which, by the way, is, I think, the reason why they do not stay 
with us all the year—and the parent-bird has to go far afield to find 
them, she is enabled bya kind provision of Nature to swallow several 
of them, and bring them back half-digested and doubly ready for 
the delicate frames of her ravenous young. The petrels or ‘ mutton- 
birds’ of the Furneaux Islands, in Bass Strait—which, as Bishop 
Montgomery has shown, in an admirable description in the [bis, have 
to go very far away to fish, and remain away from their young all 
day—come home, in the evening, similarly laden. 

The kingfisher’s flight is straight and swift as an arrow down the 
main river. She announces her approach, a second or two before you 
see her, by a shrill cry, three times repeated, as unmistakable in its 
sound as it is difficult to reproduce. Down she comes, flashing like 
a meteor in the sun, often closely pursued, in amorous play, by her 
mate, a second meteor, re-echoing her cry. As she approaches, it is 
her bright chestnut breast which most attracts attention ; after she has 
passed, it is the tail coverts of verditer blue, the most exquisite of all 
colours, which enchains and entrances the eye and seems to leave be- 
hind it a trail of brilliancy. Itisalittle bit of the tropics transported, 
for the moment, into our more sombre northern atmosphere. In their 
flirtations, they will sometimes rise high in air and top the tallest 
trees. I have seen one fly over ‘ the old thatched rectory ’ at Stafford, 
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making for the nest which, in one year, it constructed in a strange 
place indeed—a deep railway cutting. It happened to be the very 
year when the line had to be widened. Out flew the bird, almost in 
the face of the navvies who were unwittingly destroying her abode. 
They waited for her return, caught her in the hole, and killed her. 

It is a strange instinct that enables the kingfisher, keeping, as 
she usually does, close to a running stream, to discover a small 
isolated pond which has been recently stocked with fish far away 
from it. There was a small pond in my garden at Harrow, a mile 
from the Kenton brook, into which I put a few small gold-fish. The 
kingfisher, though a very rare bird in those parts, discovered it, and 
came to claim his share. At the Down House, again, two miles from 
Blandford and the river Stour, Sir William Smith-Marriott constructed 
a small pond in which to rear young fontinalis trout. It was sur- 
rounded by bushes, and quite hidden from view till you came close upon 
it. A pair of kingfishers, nevertheless, soon appeared to claim their 
perquisite, and I am afraid the owner preferred the fontinalis trout 
to the kingfishers. How did they find the pond? The nearest water 
to which they could be making their way from the Stour was five 
miles away on the other side, and the intermediate country was as 
waterless as could be. 

Little wonder is it, when the bird is so beautiful and its habits 
so remarkable, that legends grew and clustered round it from the 
earliest time. Ceyx, the husband of Alcyone, was drowned. Mad 
with grief, the widow flung herself into the sea after him, and her 
father, Holus, the lord ofthe winds, changed, so it was said, the loving 
and ill-fated pair into haleyons or kingfishers, which built their 
floating nest of fish-bones upon the waves, and for twice seven days, 
in the depth of winter, sat upon their eggs, while olus kept the 
winds in prison—those ‘ halcyon days’ which we talk of still. 

Blow, but gently blow, faire wind, 
From the deserted shore ; 


And be as to the haleyon kind, 
Till we are ferried o’er. 


The legend grew, and the halcyons themselves were soon supposed 
to be able to still the waves, and were addressed in prayer accordingly. 

‘May halcyons smooth the waves and calm the seas,’ prays the 
Sicilian poet Theocritus. Nor did their knowledge of the winds and 
their power over them end with their lives. It clung to them even 
in death. The skin or the body of the halcyon, if hung up by a 
single thread, was supposed in England, from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth almost down to that of Queen Victoria, always to turn its 
bill to the quarter whence the wind was coming. 


But how now stands the wind ? 
Into what quarter peers my halcyon’s bill ? 
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says Marlowe. And Marlowe’s greater contemporary, Shakespeare, 
alluding to this same belief, speaks of flatterers who 


Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters. 


The kingfisher has many enemies—‘ collectors’ anxious to put 
him into a glass case ; ladies, the slaves of fashion, who wear him in 
their hats; anglers, who construct their flies out of his wondrous 
feathers ; and, worse still, fishing clubs, who place a price upon his 
head, and Jeave an ignorant and merciless water-bailiff to carry out 
their murderous behests. Degenerate followers these of Izaak Walton 
and his ‘ gentle craft’; for it is they who, above most men, ought 
to take pleasure in that which adds so much beauty and romance to 
the riverside. But betterdaysare coming. The Thames Conservancy 
has already, as Mr. Cornish shows, made kingfishers to be common 
birds in the Thames Valley. The love of Nature and the love of 
beauty is a growing power, and the kingfishers may themselves 
expect, ere long, true ‘ halcyon days.’ 

Next after the owl and crow tribes I have always thought that 
the ‘ climbers ’—the woodpeckers, the nut-hatch, the wryneck, and the 
tree-creeper—are the most interesting class of birds to watch. Like 
the Hamadryads of old, the guardian wood-nymphs who were believed, 
each of them, to come into existence, to flourish, and to die with the 
particular tree they guarded, their existence seems to be bound up 
with trees. Their life is in the woodlands or on the trees, and 
nowhere else. It is seldom indeed that they perch on trees; but 
they cling to them and they climb them; they excavate and nest in 
them. They seldom touch the ground; they never condescend to 
search a commonplace hedgerow. They are found only where trees 
are abundant, and they are most abundant where those trees are old 
and knotted and gnarled and tempest-riven and memory-laden, as 
they are in Savernake and Sherwood Forests. 

And how admirably is their structure adapted—as is that of the 
sloth and other animals and birds of South America, which never 
touch the ground except by accident—to a strictly arboreal life! 
Look at their claws, pointing two forwards and two backwards, and so 
securing a firm grip of the tree. Look at the stiff feathers of the 
woodpecker’s tail, pointing downwards and inwards, to serve as an 
additional support. Look at the narrow and shallow breast-bone, 
enabling the bird to press its body close against the bole of the tree. 
Look at the long and flexible neck, enabling the wryneck, for 
instance—the snakebird, as it is often called—to describe, this way 
and that, a full circle with it. Look at the long and strong and 
sharp bill; and, above all, look at the marvellously retractile tongue, 
which shoots out to more than twice the length of the bill, so that it 
can reach the deepest recesses in the tree, with its tip of horn 
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furnished with little bristly feathers pointing backwards and coated 
with a glutinous secretion, of which, each time that it is drawn back 
into the mouth, it can find a fresh supply in the glands within, and 
from which no flying or creeping insect, once touched by it, can 
escape. 

The green woodpecker is as cheery in his bearing as he is remark- 
able in his structure and brilliant in his plumage. Few sounds 
are more joyous than his ‘laugh’ in spring, his yaffala, yaffala, 
yaffala, which has given him one of his commoner local names, the 
‘ yaffle.’ 

The skylark in ecstasy sang from a cloud, 
And chanticleer crow'd, and the yaffle laughed loud. 


Few birds have a greater variety of local and of pet names— 
rain-bird, hew-hole, wood-knacker, wood-spite, wood-wall, whet-ile, 
hufil, eccle, hecco, jar-peg, and popinjay, among them—a sure sign 
that he is a general favourite. Delightful, too, is the resonant tap, 
tap, tap, given in rapid succession—‘the woodpecker tapping the 
hollow beech-tree ’—which may be heard to a considerable distance, 
and is often the first thing to apprise you of his presence. Watch 
him at his every-day work. He is shy and solitary, but his size 
and his bright colouring enable you to see a good deal. He gene- 
rally pitches low down on the trunk of a tree, and works his way 
upwards in spirals, like the warrior soldiery round Trajan’s Pillar, 
showing himself now on this, now on that side of the tree. He 
searches every nook, ‘tipper-tapping’ as he goes, now to dislodge 
any solitary insect which may be lurking beneath, now to strip off a 
big bit of bark which will expose any number of them a once, and 
now, perhaps, for future purposes, to test the solidity or otherwise of 
the tree. He always uses his tongue rather than his beak to secure 
his prey ; and when he nears the top of the tree, having examined on 
his way up one or two of the bigger branches which point upwards, 
he never goes down again, as a nut-hatch would do with ease, to scan 
the parts that he has missed—he appears to be unable to do so—but 
flies off in a series of graceful and regular curves to a neighbouring 
tree. It should be mentioned that, at one time of year, the green 
woodpecker forms a marked exception to the rule that climbing 
birds spurn the ground, for he is passionately fond of ants and their 
eggs, and you may see him searching the pastures, and passing, with 
long and very awkward hops, from one ant-heap to another made of 
swelling, but still more or less solid turf, and tearing them open 
with his bill ; or he will visit the much larger and looser heaps made 
by the big black ants out of fir-tree spines in the fir-wood, and, 
plunging his long red tongue at full length into them, he draws it 
back again quite black with warmly protesting ants. 

But, best of all, watch the woodpecker, if you have the chance, 
at the time of the year when she is most accessible—when, that is, 
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she is either at home, or preparing the home that is tobe. I was able, 
last year, to watch the whole process from beneath a thick yew-tree, 
just fifteen yards from the chestnut in the shrubbery which she had 
selected. When by ‘ sounding’ a tree—a beech, a birch, or an elm by 
choice—the woodpecker has found one which she believes to be hollow 
at the heart, she pecks her way towards it by a geometrically round 
hole. More often than not she is mistaken; for you may find ten 
holes which have been begun and then abandoned, for one which she 
has been able to complete. She wastes no time, her mistake once 
discovered, and goes elsewhere. When, at last, she has penetrated a 
tree which proves to be rotten at the core, she has the far more serious 
labour—for she has so little room for her body and so little purchase 
for her bill—of carrying the hole down a foot or two at right angles ; 
and then, upon the collected wood-dust, without making any further 
nest, she deposits her five or six eggs. They are of a brilliant white, 
which, while they are unblown, allow delicate lines to be seen through 
them extending from end to end of the egg, as delicate and regular 
as the exquisite little lines on the blossom of the wood-sorrel. 

Let me describe briefly what I saw and heard while watching 
this particular woodpecker. The chips flew fast and thick from the 
soft chestnut-tree as the bird clung to the bole and kept hammering 
away at the spot she had selected only six feet from the ground. The 
surrounding grass was soon white with them. There was no attempt at 
concealment, though a path ran close by. Indeed, for one woodpecker 
which I have known to go to the enormous trouble of carrying away 
the chips to a distance, I have known ten which left them exactly as 
they fell. The excavation of the hole was the work of days; and as 
soon as it was finished a pushing, self-asserting starling determined, 
as it too often does, to appropriate her labours.. The woodpecker is a 
peaceful bird; I would almost say, she is for ‘ peace at any price.’ 
‘Anything for a quiet life’ would seem to be her motto. She will 
allow herself to be ejected by a starling whom she could kill with 
one stroke of her powerful bill. She will even allow, as I have more 
than once observed, a nut-hatch, a bird not half her size, to take 
possession of her hole, and calmly to plaster it up with mud till it is 
of a size to admit no bird bigger than herself. Strange that a bird so 
eminently pacific should have been selected to be the sacred bird of 
Mars ; that she should have been allowed to join the she-wolf in 
nursing his infant twins, Romulus and Remus; and should ever after- 
wards have been regarded not only as one of the most weatherwise of 
birds, but also one of the most trustworthy birds of omen, by the most 
martial people that ever lived, the conquerors of the world, the 
ancient Romans. Martio cognomine insignes, says Pliny of them, 
et im auspicatu magni. I ought perhaps to add that the starling 
has such a disagreeable odour, and is of such dirty habits, that no 
fastidious and self-respecting bird, like the woodpecker, let alone her 
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disposition, would ever enter a hole that he had long occupied. In 
vain did I try to scare away starling after starling, which came 
‘ prospecting ’ for itself; and it was not till I had shot four of them, 
that the others gave up their burglarious attempts, and the woodpecker, 
which, together with her mate, had been sadly looking on from some 
apple-trees in the adjoining orchard, returned to her hole, pulled out 
the starling’s wisps of] hay, laid her eggs, and hatched her young in 
safety. As I came, day by day, to the hole, the bird would climb up 
and look out at me with her crimson crest and her beautiful eyes, and 
then fall back with an ‘All right’; I see you mean no harm’ sort of 
expression. It was interesting,{too, to! feel with the hand the stifling 
heat developed inside the hole, as the young birds grew towards - 
maturity in their narrow quarters, and to listen to the extraordinary 
hissing sound, concentrated and almost demoniacal in its intensity, 
when one tapped the tree gently outside. It reminded one of what 
Milton calls the ‘ universal hiss’ which came from the fallen angels, 
when they found themselves|suddenly transformed into serpents, 

Who hiss for hiss returned, with forked tongue 

To forked tongue. 


And most interesting of all it was to see the young birds when 
they were fully fledged, but had not yet found their wings, clinging 
on to the bole above the nest or climbing up it, till, at the first 
alarm, they slunk back into it as into a safe harbour of refuge. The 
hole is now occupied by a colony of bats, and I fear that no nut- 
hatch or titmouse—ano, not even a starling—will ever deign to enter 
it hereafter. 

I have dwelt at length on some of the birds which are most 
characteristic of Bingham’s Melcombe ; at others I can only glance. 
The moor-hen is a constant inhabitant of the fishponds and the 
brook. The wild duck often builds her nest on one of the islands in 
the ponds, and gives to her adventurous brood their first lesson in 
navigation there. Vast flocks of wood-pigeons from the beech-woods 
of Milton Abbey visit the fields and coombs in winter, while, in 
summer, the woods are resonant with their love-lorn plaints and 
with the low crooning of the turtle-dove—one of the most soothing 
sounds in Nature. The jay, the most beautiful and restless of his 
tribe, with the rich chestnut plumage of his body, his dainty crest 
incessantly rising and falling, his wing-coverts with their alternating 
bars of white and blue, sometimes awakens the plantation with his 
harsh scream, which, in the breeding season, drops into a short, low 
love-note. A pair of wheat-ears may occasionally be seen on the open 
downs, while two or three pairs of stone-chats are always flitting 
nervously from furze bush to furze bush on the hill above the house, 
or perching on the topmost spray and scolding vigorously the 
intruder. The yellow-hammer is to be found in every hedge which 
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skirts the chalk downs ; the. bullfinch descends in numbers, in early 
spring, to levy heavy toll upon the buds of the fruit-trees of the 
garden; and the goldfinch, the most gaudy and perhaps the most 
vain of birds, which, a few years ago, seemed to be dying out every- 
where, is now, thanks to the Wild Birds’ Preservation Act, becoming 
one of the commoner finches. Three years ago, in autumn, I saw 
some hundreds of them congregated together in a berry-laden double 
hedge ; and two or three pairs always deign to visit the garden in 
the spring, building their nests in the yew-hedge or in the apple- 
trees. A large holly-bush in the garden, close to the house, which 
is always thickly covered, by the end of October, with fast-reddening 
berries, loses them all by the middle of November. They are all 
knocked down or carried away by hosts of missel-thrushes, song- 
thrushes, and blackbirds. All other holly-bushes in the neigh- 
bourhood they keep in reserve till they are hard put to it in the 
sharpest cold of winter. It is useless to try to scare them away 
from our and their pet bush. Why is this? Is it that these 
particular holly-berries are sweeter in themselves than others, or 
are they sweeter in the eyes of the beautiful marauders because 
their sweetness is a stolen one? They knock off and waste many 
more than they carry off; and feeding on their remnants we have, 
within the week in which I am writing this, seen twice over, for the 
first time in this neighbourhood, the shy and solitary hawfinch. 
Among rarer birds still, I may mention a hoopoe which was seen, and, 
happily, not shot, in April last, and was afterwards observed, unhurt, 
in a quite different part of Dorset, and three buzzards, two of which 
pitched on a tree close to us in the sharpest frost of last winter, 
while the third was seen lazily beating over the rabbit warren in one 
of the later autumn fogs. 

In the early summer morning, the bowling-green is the favourite 
resort of all those birds who are most alive to the fundamental truth 
that ‘it is the early bird that catches the worm.’ Look out of the 
window upon it, at the very first dawn of day, and listen to ‘ The earliest 
pipe of half-awaken’d birds’ in the shrubs close by. You may see, if 
you are lucky, the hedgehog scuttling off, when, like the ghost in 
Hamlet, he ‘scents the morning air,’ from the soft sweet grass which 
he has been searching all night for insects, to the friendly shelter 
of the yew-hedge. You may see the rabbit which has managed, im 
spite of every obstacle, to push his way into the garden, taking his last 
nibble at the forbidden fruit or flower. Presently, down upon the 
grass there comes with a flop, a cock blackbird, still more than half- 
asleep; he is followed by another and another; then drop in the 
song-thrushes ; then the more lively and active starlings; then the 
‘careful’ and friendly robin; and then the little, cringing, un- 
obtrusive hedge-sparrow ; till the whole of the lawn is dotted with 
bird life in action. 
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But the true proprietors of the bowling-green—our and its prime 
favourites—the two birds which will hardly leave it through the live- 
long summer’s day, do not appear till a little later in the morning: 
the spotted fly-catcher and the water-wagtail. The fly-catcher 
claims as his department the lawn-tennis net, the croquet-hoops, the 
garden-seats. From these he watches for each passing gnat or fly or 
moth, and with quick, graceful, noiseless flight dashes out on them 
as they pass. You hear a slight click of the slender bill; and the 
bird, after sometimes catching by repeated zig-zags three of them in 
one flight, returns, perhaps a dozen times over, to his post of observation 
before he shifts to the next. His mate, you may be sure, is sitting on 
her nest not far away; nor will it be long before you see him visit 
her. He does not mind being watched; though, as you approach 
the sanctuary, he will do his best to scold you away with his little 
tremulous complaint. 

But a still more welcome and still more cheery tenant of the 
lawn is the pied or water wagtail—the ‘ polly-wash-dish,’ as people 
sometimes call him. He seems to have taken a lease of it for life; he 
claims it as all his own, and resents any intrusion upon it. Watch 
his movements ; he runs two or three yards with his little nimble 
feet. He stops and thinks, his long pied tail, longer, in proportion, 
even than the magpie’s, and something of the same colours, shaking 
up and down, as if it could not be still. He dashes off again, taking 
a turn now to the right, now to the left, as he catches sight of his 
tiny prey. Now and again, he springs a foot or two into the air to 
catch a fly upon the wing. Then he dashes forward, as if he were in 
for a long race, faster than you would think such slender legs could 
carry him. But again he stops dead short, digging his bill into the 
grass as though he would bury himself in it, his tail high in air as 
though he would turn a complete somersault—and a somersault it 
would often be, were it not for the grip that his long, slightly curved 
hind claw has upon the turf. His nest is safely hidden in the 
creepers of the house or in some niche or ledge of the garden walls. 
You are anxious to discover it; he is equally anxious to conceal it. 
When his mouth is crammed with insects, he will fly to the roof- 
ridge, and, perfectly aware that you are watching him, will watch you, 
in turn, for many minutes together, leaving his mate and young ones 
to hunger as they may, rather than betray his secret. The wagtail 
frequently migrates from one part of the country to another, and 
sometimes congregates in flocks; but he pairs for life, and the same 
pair always reappear, sometimes when they are least expected, and 
all the more welcome from their occasional absence, on their favourite 
lawn. Their devotion to one another is extreme, as a scene I wit- 
nessed some forty years ago, but which is as fresh in my memory as 
if I had seen it yesterday, will show. I will relate it, and with it I 
will conclude this paper and this series of papers on bird life. 
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A wagtail had been killed, probably by a stone, and was lying dead 
in the middle of the circular drive in front of the Down House, Bland- 
ford. The survivor seemed beside himself with grief. Like Eve in 
Paradise, he ‘knew not what death was,’ or, at most, the reality was 
only gradually breaking in upon him. He kept running up to the 
body with loud and plaintive call-note. He called, but there was no 
response. He caressed the body, caught hold of it with his little bill, 
coaxed it to move, drew it after him fora yard or two. He even tried 
to rise with it in the air. Then, like one distraught, he dashed away 
to the edge of the gravel drive, and then, as quickly, dashed back again, 
to gothrough the same mournful processes. Sometimes, he would fly 
right off in wavering, uncertain flight as far as the eye could follow 
him, as though he could bear the sight no longer ; but, without stop- 
ping to rest, he hurried back in straighter and quicker flight, unable 
to tear himself away, or as if he hoped that something might have 
happened in his absence. This long-drawn tragedy, this abandonment 
of grief, I watched from the window, throughout the afternoon, till 
darkness came on. Next morning, the body had disappeared, and 
I saw the survivor no more. 

R. Bosworth SMITH. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE COLONIES 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A JOURNEY IN AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, AND TASMANIA 


IF there is any special reason which has prompted me, after my return 
from the Antipodes, to write an article upon the Church in Australasia, 
it is that I may find an opportunity of expressing, in some public 
manner, my gratitude for the singular kindness which I experienced, 
all through my journey, alike in Australia, New Zealand, and Tas- 
mania, from a great variety of persons, and perhaps most frequently, 
as is natural to a bishop on his travels, from the bishops and clergy 
of the Church. To pass through countries where everybody seems 
glad to welcome a stranger, if only he comes from the land which is 
always and everywhere known as ‘ home,’ is a delightful experience ; 
and that delight has recently been mine. It would be but a small 
return, and yet I would eagerly make it, if it were possible, by any 
word of mine, to excite or quicken, among Churchmen at home, an 
interest in the history, both past and present, of the Church in Austral- 
asia, and in other regions of the Empire beyond the seas. 

I hope that nothing I may say, in appreciation of my own Church, 
will be taken as a disparagement of any other religious body. So far 
as I could judge, the activity of the Church is reflected outside the 
Church ; or it may be that the activity outside the Church is reflected 
within her. The Roman Catholics are a powerful force not only in 
ecclesiastical affairs but, from their habit of voting en masse for the 
objects which they have at heart, in politics also. The Presbyterians, 
apart from their numerical strength, have always at their command 
the sagacity, resolution, and energy of the Scotch race. It appeared 
to me that the religious denominations, whether in Australia or in 
New Zealand, were fully as numerous and as various as at home. 
I used to amuse myself on Saturday mornings by reading the list of 
services and meetings advertised for the coming Sunday, which would 
often occupy as much as two columns of a large daily newspaper ; 
and among them were, at least in some cities, notices relating not 
only to all forms of Christianity, from Roman Catholicism to the 
Salvation Army, but to such vagaries as Christian science (which has 
always seemed to me neither Christian nor scientific) and the extra- 
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ordinary system founded in America under the name of Zionism by 
Dr. John Alexander Dowie, the Second Elijah, as he styles himself, 
who is a native, I was told, of Adelaide, and was once the minister of 
a small chapel at Melbourne; he has lately returned, after his misfor- 
tunes in Zion City, to Australia, and, if I may trust the telegraphic 
news, has met the proverbial fate of prophets in their own country, 
and, I am afraid I must say, has richly deserved to meet it. 

Amidst this congeries of religions the Church of England holds her 
own. She is naturally in a large degree the Church of the English, 
as the Roman Catholic Church is of the Irish, and the Presbyterian 
of the Scotch. She is also, as in many parts of the Empire, to some 
extent the Church of the governing class ; more so, I thought, than 
in Canada, but less so perhaps than in India. Upon a rough estimate 
she counts among her members something between a half and a third 
of the population. According to the last census, in 1901 the propor- 
tion of the members of the Church of England to the inhabitants 
was as follows : 


Population Charch of England 
New South Wales . " . - 1,859,341 628,181 


Victoria . . " . ‘ - 1,201,183 423,704 
West Australia ‘ " . . 508,266 185,028 
Queensland . ‘ : > . 862,604 106,987 
Tasmania , J 3 . J 172,475 86,486 
New Zealand . . . ‘ . 772,719 815,263 


The Church membership, in fact, amounts to 1,740,544 out of a 
total population of 4,371,538 souls. 

Such is the proportion now ; and it has been much the same for 
many years. Of course there are some cities which, owing to the 
circumstances of their original foundation or other causes, present a 
rather one-sided character. Thus, in New Zealand, Christchurch, 
like the whole Canterbury settlement, was avowedly a creation of the 
Church of England ; similarly, Dunedin (as the name of its harbour, 
Port Chalmers, attests) was a Presbyterian foundation. The differ- 
ence between the Anglican cathedrals at Christchurch and Dunedin, 
the stately Presbyterian church overlooking Otago Harbour, are unmis- 
takable witnesses of their histories and characters. Upon the whole, 
too, the Church of Rome is more powerful in Australia than in New 
Zealand ; she is more powerful in Sydney than in Melbourne. Adelaide, 
again, was originally a Nonconformist settlement ; it still retains some- 
thing of the spirit which asserts itself in ‘the dissidence of Dissent 
and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion’; but the Church, 
under the three wise and moderate bishops who have successively 
ruled her there, has made great progress, and everybody, I think, 
says a good word for her now. 

In point of buildings the Church of Rome takes the first place. 
In Australia, as much as in Canada and India, she early learnt the 
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advantage of imposing sites. It seemed to me that in some places 
she had sacrificed utility to show, by erecting her churches and still 
more her cathedrals on lofty eminences at some distance from the 
common life of the people. At Melbourne, for example, the Anglican 
cathedral, though less conspicuous than the Roman, yet in its position, 
which is owing, unless I am wrong, to the prescience of Bishop Moor- 
house, is probably more useful as a centre of worship and preaching. 
Still, no English Churchman can look at Roman Catholic edifices like 
the cathedral at Sydney, as seen from the harbour, or the cathedral at 
Dunedin, where it dominates the city, or the schools, convents, training 
colleges, and nursing homes in many parts, and especially at Sydney, 
without feeling that, if the Church of Rome has thought too much, the 
Church of England has thought too little of impressing the mind and 
spirit through the eye. 

The Anglican cathedrals, even when they are not commanding in 
locality, are often stately buildings. At Sydney, at Melbourne, and 
at Adelaide in Australia, at Christchurch in New Zealand they are 
equal to any modern religious buildings at home. Of the other 
Australian cathedrals, except that at Perth, I am not qualified to 
speak from personal observation ; but it is well known that the late 
Bishop of Brisbane expended a great part of his energy, and, I am 
afraid, sacrificed his life, in raising funds for the erection of a worthy 
cathedral in his diocese. In New Zealand, except at Christchurch, 
the cathedrals or pro-cathedrals are generally built of wood, whether 
from scarcity of funds or, as has sometimes been the case, from fear 
of earthquakes ; but in Auckland, at least, a magnificent site, chosen 
by Bishop Selwyn and reserved since his day, awaits the erection of a 
cathedral which shall worthily represent the permanency as well as 
the dignity of the Church in New Zealand. 

It occurred to me to inquire in several places whether the passing 
of persons from Anglicanism to Romanism or vice versa, or from one 
Protestant denomination to another or to the Church of England, 
was a common event. So far as I could learn, such conversions are 
few, not enough to affect the numerical proportion of the denomina- 
tions. Here and there a man or a woman has become a Roman 
Catholic, often at the time or in consequence of a mixed marriage. 
Here and there, too, whether in the same or in other circumstances, 
an Anglican becomes a non-Episcopalian. And there are instances of 
persons born outside the pale of the Church who are similarly led to 
tecognise the historical claims of episcopacy. The Salvation Army 
has rather lost numbers in the last few years ; but of its social work 
Iheard much praise everywhere. As a rule, the Churches in Austral- 
asia are content to do their own work; they do not—even the Church 
of Rome does not—poach upon others. The Australians, in fact, and 
the New Zealanders are practical people ; they do not trouble them- 
selves overmuch with speculative questions ; they have not got ages 
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of history behind them ; they care to ask not what a Church was or did 
in a remote past and a distant country, but what it does or is capable 
of doing for society now. Accordingly, there is less scruple among 
the laity than in England about diversifying or interchanging their 
forms of worship; Anglican Churchmen go to non-Episcopalian 
churches, and non-Episcopalians to Anglican churches; even some 
Protestants and some Roman Catholics attend each others’ services 
from time to time with little sense of inconsistency. The personality 
of ecclesiastical leaders is a potent influence for good or evil. Cardinal 
Moran, in Sydney, can hardly claim to have won the blessing of the 
peacemakers. But ecclesiastics like Archbishop Carr and Dr. Fitchett 
(not to mention any Anglican bishops and clergymen) deserve and 
enjoy the respect of all parties. The Bishop of Tasmania told me of 
the kindly welcome which he received, upon landing in his cathedral 
city, from the venerable Roman Catholic archbishop. The fact is 
that a man is taken for what he is worth with less regard to his 
theological position than at home. 

Anglicans and Roman Catholics, Episcopalians and non-Episcopa- 
lians, have, alike in Australia and in New Zealand, been drawn together 
by antagonism to a common enemy. Whereas in England Church- 
men and Nonconformists, equally desirous as they are of religious 
education in elementary or, to use the Australasian name, public 
schools, display an acrimony as tragical as it is irrational in regard 
to the particular form and manner of the religion which shall be taught 
there, in Australia and in New Zealand they stand shoulder to shoulder 
in resistance to educational secularism. It would be difficult and 
perhaps impertinent in a stranger to pronounce a judgment upon 
affairs in the Colonies, where colonial opinion is itself divided. Local 
traditions, associations, circumstances, feelings count for much ; and 
of these he can know little or nothing. Australia and New Zealand 
are not less qualified than disposed to settle their educational pro- 
blems among themselves. All I can say is that I met a good many 
thoughtful men and women who regarded secular education in the 
public schools as a necessity ; I did not meet one who did not regret 
the necessity. It is impossible to feel surprise in any Christian 
country, where religious differences are virulent and morbid, that 
statesmen should try to avoid the evil of sectarian animosity by 
shutting the doors of the schools against religious teachers and re- 
ligious teaching altogether. If there is any such argument as can 
overcome or modify that policy, it can only be that, great as is the 
evil of exciting religious bitterness, the evil of bringing up children 
without religion is still greater. I do not think it is an unfair state- 
ment that men and women in Australia are less familiar with the 
Bible than they are at home. Preachers have told me that the names 
which occur in the Old or New Testament, if they are mentioned in 
sermons or speeches, do not seem to awake any response. This is not 
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an evil characteristic of the poorer classes alone. When I was visiting 
the Jenolan Caves, it happened that the guide, pointing to a curious 
stalagmite formation, said : ‘ That is what we call Lot’s wife,’ and a 
young lady at my side did not know who or what Lot’s wife was. 
But the ignorance of sacred things is worst in the class which wholly 
depends for its education on the public schools ; and it is lamentable 
in its depth and its extent. I heard, on authority which lies beyond 
the possibility of error, that there are boys and girls of ten or twelve 
years who have never heard the name of God or of Christ. In these 
circumstances it is no wonder that the persons who feel the most dis- 
interested concern for the future of the Commonwealth, from the 
Governor-General downwards, have publicly advocated the reading of 
the Bible in schools. The ‘larrikin’ is an unpleasing feature of 
Australian society now; there are other features scarcely less un- 
pleasing. But Australian society to-day is greatly leavened by the 
influences and associations of home. It is often urged that, when 
that society gets its tone altogether from its own public schools, 
where its coming generation has been educated (if, indeed, it be an 
education) without the fear or knowledge of God, and without the 
love or knowledge of Christ, it will slowly but surely move to the 
edge of a moral precipice. ] 

In Australia the different States have adopted somewhat different 
educational systems. It is not necessary to describe or distinguish 
them here. All that need be said is that public opinion originally 
favoured secular education, but has come, or is apparently coming, in 
most or many parts to desire some religious teaching, however simple, 
in public schools. 

My object is not so much to portray the education given in Australia 
or New Zealand as to infer from it how far it may serve as a model for 
educational legislation or administration at home. Where the minds 
of men are excited or embittered, the calm voice of reason seldom 
gains a hearing. Yet, if it were not so, the experience of the New 
World might perhaps correct the prejudices of the Old. 

There are in the field of education at least three distinct policies, 
all theoretically compatible with justice. 

One is, as people do not agree upon religion in the same way as 
they agree upon reading, writing, and arithmetic, to exclude religion 
from the schools supported by the State. This is just; but it may 
mean a@ lowering of national morality, it may mean an offence and an 
injury to many religious consciences. 

A second policy is to eliminate from the religious teaching given 
in schools all such matters as are in dispute among Christians, if not, 
indeed, among the members of all religious bodies, and to make the 
residuum, and only that, the subject of teaching in schools. And 
whether this residuum is no more than the bare reading of the Bible 
“without note or comment’ or includes such common articles of belief 
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as the Fatherhood of God and the supremacy of Christ’s example, 
still it is arrived at by the same process of exhaustion and it may be 
defended on the same general grounds. The teaching of such a 
common religious creed as this is what in England is called unde- 
nominationalism. I will not deny that many devout and earnest 
citizens, whether in England or in the Antipodes, approve it. I will 
not deny that I myself see many advantages in it, nay, that if it were 
possible, it is what I should think best in the interest of society. But 
it is not just unless the persons affected by it are willing to accept 
it. To say that it is just in itself and that all persons, whether they 
will or not, ought to accept it, and that it can be legitimately imposed 
upon those who will not accept it, is to give the majority the right 
of tyrannising over the minority. And it is abundantly clear that 
there is no such thing as a religious element common not only to all 
Christians but to Jews and secularists, and that what is supposed to 
be the residuum of Christianity will certainly not be acceptable to 
Romanists, and in all probability will not be acceptable to Anglican 
Churchmen. 

This being so, a third course remains ; it is to support out of public 
funds all schools, whatever religious teaching they give or whether 
they give any religious teaching or not, provided that, and in so far 
as, they give a secular education of the character and degree which 
the State demands. To this course public opinion has lately inclined 
in England. Upon it the Education Act of 1902 proceeds. I cannot 
pretend to regard it as an unmixed good. The education of children, 
as it were, in water-tight religious compartments is not the ideal 
state of things. After all, in a world constituted as ours is, one of 
the first and best lessons which a man or a child can learn is how to 
get on with people with whose secular or religious opinions he does 
not agree, to look for the good in them and not the evil, to know and 
appreciate and respect them. Orthodoxy gains as much as heterodoxy 
when they rub shoulders together. But what I am now arguing is 
that the public financial support of denominational schools, as they 
are called in England, may be wise or unwise, it may be easy or 
difficult ; it is not unjust. 

It may be worth while, however, to remark that the educational 
system of New South Wales presents some features of particular 
interest and value. The Bishop of North Queensland, in an article 
contributed last February to this Review, has anticipated me in 
calling attention to it. But I make no apology for insisting upon it, 
as it seems to be the nearest approach to a fair solution of the religious 
problem in education. 

The three sections cited by the bishop from the Public Instruction 
Act of 1870 provide : 

(1) That secular instruction shall be held to include undenomina- 
tional religious teaching—in other words, that the elements of religious 
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truth shall be taught in all public or State schools. This is the effect 
of Section 7. 

(2) That apart from and in addition to this elementary religious 
teaching ‘a portion of each day, not more than one hour,’ shall be 
set apart for denominational teaching if the clergy or other authorised 
teachers of any denomination choose to avail themselves of it, but 
that, if they or any of them do not attend to give the denominational 
teaching at the time agreed upon, that portion of time ‘shall be 
devoted to the ordinary secular instruction.’ This is the effect of 
Section 17. It is provided also that two religious teachers belonging 
to different Churches shall not give their teaching at the same time. 

(3) That no child shall be ‘required to receive any general or 
special religious instruction” except with the assent of his or her 
parents or guardians. This is the effect of Section 18. 

The merits of such a system as this are not far to seek. It pro- 
vides the religious teaching common to all or nearly all Christians— 
i.e. to all or nearly all the inhabitants of a Christian country. It 
provides also the special or denominational religious teaching by 
which many Christians set great store. 

It places the religious teaching, both general and special, upon the 
same level of dignity and authority as the secular teaching; the 
children (unless specially exempted) must attend it, and attend it as 
a regular part of their studies. 

It gives parents or guardians full control over the religious educa- 
tion of the children whom they send to school. 

I cannot help thinking that in the divided state of Christendom 
these or such as these are the true lines of educational policy. 

Australian experience, no less than English, suggests that the 
religious training of the young cannot be safely left to homes or to 
Sunday schools, or to voluntary classes in elementary schools. Many 
parents are unable, some are unwilling, to take the difficult task of 
religious teaching upon themselves ; they lack the knowledge or the 
time or the disposition for imparting it; and, however sacred be the 
halo which the relation of a parent to his child throws around the 
teaching of religion within the home, is it reasonable to assume that 
persons who generally refrain from teaching their children any other 
subject will be their best teachers in the most difficult subject of all ? 
And if in England the atmosphere of the home is not always favour- 
able, and perhaps in the higher classes is not so favourable as it used 
to be, to religious teaching, the circumstances of Australian life are 
sometimes actual obstacles. Nor, again, can the Sunday schools 
supply what is needed in religion. Australian statistics prove that 
not half the children who go to the public schools go to Sunday 
schools as well. The fact is that the Sunday school, in a country 
where education is free and compulsory, has lost something of its old 
value, Time was when parents sent their children to the Sunday 
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school not only, perhaps not even chiefly, because religion was taught 
there, but because it was the only place where anything was taught 
at all. But a child who receives secular teaching, and perhaps some 
religious teaching with it, on five days of the week, does not need the 
Sunday school as children needed it when there were no other schools. 

It will be noticed that the educational system of New South Wales 
avoids the absurdity of making all subjects compulsory except re- 
ligion ; or, to speak more exactly, it gives the parents, and in a 
secondary degree the children, the choice between religious and secular 
teaching in the time set apart for religion, but not between religious 
teaching and play. He must be strangely ignorant of human nature 
who cannot or will not see that, if there is any reason or excuse which 
will get a child off an hour’s schooling, it will almost certainly be 
pleaded. What young people object to is not the religious lesson, 
but the lesson. Even in England it happened not long ago in a well- 
known school that two boys brought a letter from their mother asking 
exemption for them from a religious service on Ascension Day as they 
were Plymouth Brethren. The request was readily granted; but 
when the boys found that, instead of going home at the time of divine 
service, they would be expected to do a stiff piece of Latin prose while 
the service was going on, they expressed a preference for the chapel. 

Upon the whole, it seems to me that the Bishop of North Queens- 
land is justified in regarding the Public Instruction Act of 1870 in 
New South Wales as ‘ perhaps the most successful and fair attempt 
made in any part of the world to deal with the problem of educa- 
tion.’ At all events, the Act satisfies equally the rival sentiments in 
favour of general and of special religious teaching, and the universal 
sentiment in favour of some religious teaching. 

But education is not the only province in which Australasia may 
possibly teach a useful lesson to the Mother Country. 

Nobody who has travelled widely in the Colonies can, I think, 
entertain any strong dread of disestablishment. He may dislike it, 
as I do, principally because it seems to him that the State, if it cuts 
itself off from the motives and sanctions of religion, loses a part of its 
dignity and sanctity, and so of its title to the obedience and respect 
of its citizens. He may believe, as I do, that the practical sense of 
the community as shown in Parliament is a wholesome restraint upon 
the temper and conduct of the clergy, who are only too apt to live and 
move in a world of their own. And he may hold, as I do, that in an 
age of fading beliefs, if so great a country as England were to repudiate 
her historical alliance with the National Church, she could not but, 
in so doing, inflict a serious blow upon Christianity all the world over. 
Colonial experience forbids the hope that a severance of Church from 
State would lead to a reunion of the Church and the non-Episco- 
palian bodies ; in no colony, so far as I can see, do Churchmen and 
Nonconformists stand closer together than at home; in one Colony 
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at least—South Africa—they seem to me to stand further apart. The 
establishment of the Church at home is not the cause of Nonconformity. 
Disestablishment would not draw the non-Episcopalian bodies into 
the Church ; it might drive them further away. For as an aristo- 
cracy, when it loses political power, tends to become more socially 
exclusive than ever, so the Church when emancipated from the State 
is apt to become more and more exclusive ecclesiastically. 

But that the Church at home, if disestablished and disendowed, 
would endure and flourish, and would not break into fragments but 
would remain a powerful and energetic body, Colonial experience 
decides. And to one who believes in the Church as a spiritual institu- 
tion, the Colonies afford great encouragement. It has been my 
fortune to see the life of the Church—I may almost say, in all parts of 
the British Empire. But let me cite the example of the Australian 
Church alone. The Church in Australia is, as it were, the creature of 
yesterday. There are persons living who remember the time when 
the site on which the noble city of Melbourne now stands was the 
home of the wombat and the dingo. Bishop Broughton, down to the 
year 1847, used to sign himself W. G. Australia. In fact, all Australia 
was an Archdeaconry of the See of Calcutta down to 1836. Bishop 
Perry, whom I used to see in my undergraduate days at Cambridge, was 
the first Bishop of Melbourne. Upon the pillars in the nave of the Cathe- 
dral at Sydney are graven the names of the bishops who assembled 
there in 1850, all of them founders of the Church in their several 
dioceses. William Grant Broughton, Bishop of Sydney and Metro- 
politan; George Augustus Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand; Francis 
Russell Nixon, Bishop of Tasmania; Augustus Short, Bishop of 
Adelaide ; Charles Perry, Bishop of Melbourne; William Tyrrell, 
Bishop of Newcastle. And now after so short a time to find every- 
where stately cathedrals and goodly churches, with services indis- 
tinguishable in their rendering from the best services at home, except, 
perhaps, in some of the richly endowed cathedrals, to find churches 
built and the means of grace provided and sustained not only in cities 
and towns but, so far as my travels led me, in the villages and remote 
settlements—I cannot speak from personal knowledge of many parte 
of the bush—to find an increasing body of clergy, lay-helpers, and 
deaconesses, and associations formed for missions at home and abroad, 
for humanity, temperance, and purity ; in a word, to find a Church 
life which is a worthy imitation or adaptation of all that Church life 
means in England—all this is a revelation of the power inherent in the 
Church. For these results it is impossible to assign too much credit 
to the early bishops and clergy of the Church and their successors to 
the present day. There has been, and is, a noble spirit of consecrated 
devotion in their lives. They tell a story of an English ecclesiastic 
who, in the course of a journey through Australia and New Zealand, 
preached a sermon warning his clerical audience against luxury. He 
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might have spared his pains. No bishop or clergyman whom I saw 
possesses the opportunity or the desire of luxurious living. Life in the 
Colonies is strenuous and self-denying. I remember a Colonial bishop 
(not in Australia) writing to ask me to stay with him, if I would put 
up with a house in which he did not keep a servant. Servants are 
scarce, as everybody knows, in the Colonies. Not seldom it is the 
bishop’s wife or daughters by whom the dinner is cooked and served. 
Perhaps I may venture to say that, when this has been so, I have 
enjoyed a very good dinner. The bishops would be the first to rejoice 
at being delivered from the burden of the old and stately palaces 
which make such a drain upon the incomes of the Episcopate at home. 
Wherever I have travelled in the Colonies, I have almost always 
thought that the bishops lived, just as they ought to live, quietly and 
simply, in houses large enough to admit of moderate hospitality, but 
without anything approaching to style or pomp or luxury. I have 
never seen a manservant in any bishop’s or dean’s or archdeacon’s 
house. I do not doubt that some of the higher, as well as many of 
the lower, clergy are inadequately paid ; but there is no such difference 
between the incomes of the bishops and clergy as evokes a painful 
sentiment at home. The Church at home does not always realise or 
remember how much work the bishops abroad do, and how poor is 
their remuneration for doing it. I think of one devoted bishop with 
whom I have had the honour of conversing ; he has spent a long life 
in the foreign service of the Church ; his salary, when he was con- 
secrated to his See, was nil; after some time it was raised to 100l. 
per annum ; it has never, I believe, exceeded 2501. There may be even 
harder cases ; I have heard of them, but I have not come across them. 
Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania have all reaped the benefit 
of self-sacrificing episcopal lives. Nor have the bishops in self- 
sacrifice been parted from their clergy. No English Churchman, no 
English Christian can read to-day without emotion the noble letter in 
which Selwyn replied to the offer of the bishopric of New Zealand : 


Eton College, Windsor: July 14, 1841. 
My Lord Primate,—To the call of the Church conveyed by your Grace I can 
make no plainer or shorter answer than in the words of the Gospel, Matt. xxi. 30, 
"Ey, xvpee. I trust that I could have answered as willingly, if I had been called to 
some less favoured portion of Christ’s vineyard. As it is, I feel that ‘the lot is 

fallen unto me on a fair ground; yea, I have a goodly heritage.’ 
I have the honour to remain, with great respect, 
Your Grace’s obedient and faithful servant, 
G. A. SELWYN, 


especially when it is felt how much his Episcopate meant to the diffu- 
sion of Anglican Christianity. For to him it was given to create and 
organise a Church. The Church of New Zealand, in its charter as in 
its character, still retains the impression of his mind. There is still 
shown in Auckland the little chapel in which he drew up the constitu- 
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tion of the Church of New Zealand. He may have drawn the lines 
too tightly, I cannot tell; he may have thought more of continuity 
than of development ; a Church needs freedom in her history as much 
as in her origin ; but his praise is and will ever be in all the Churches. 
It was not in my power to visit the Melanesian mission, but in the pro- 
Cathedral of Auckland I looked with venerating interest upon the 
little wooden cross which Bishop Patteson was wont to carry with 
him on his missionary cruises, and had with him when he won the 
crown of martyrdom. The Melanesian mission is one of the glories 
of the Church of England. The Bishop of Melanesia has, I was told, 
been depressed of late, partly by ill-health and partly by unkind and 
unfounded criticisms, such as ignorance is always ready to level at 
self-sacrifice, upon the slowness and costliness of his steamer, the 
new Southern Cross. Happy, indeed, should I be if this article should 
come into his hands, and so assure him of the respect and confidence 
felt for him and for his mission by one who has watched it with an 
ever-growing sympathy not only from England but from New Zealand. 
But no bishop in Australasia, except, perhaps, Bishop Patteson, stands 
higher in the popular estimate than Samuel Marsden, who lived and 
died a simple priest. 

It would not be right, among the sources of strength upon which 
the Church can always rely, to forget the co-operation of the Christian 
laity. For this, indeed, I was prepared ; I had known it in India. 
All over India, where the missionaries and the clergy in general are 
necessarily few, the Church depends more than at home upon her 
laymen. There is scarcely a station in which some devout layman 
does not, in the absence of any padre, hold Divine Service in the little 
church week after week. I could mention stations which have 
seemed to be morally and spiritually raised by the example of two or 
three devout lay residents. Laymen do not officiate in church in 
Australia so much as in India; there is not the same need of their 
ministrations. But in the general life of the Church they play an 
inestimable part. The Church at home is only now beginning to 
learn what a reserve of strength she possesses in her lay members. 
She will learn it more and more, and will need to learn it, as the growth 
of population and the inadequacy of the supply of clergy and the 
poverty of clerical livings force her to look for new means of main- 
taining and expanding her ministry. The Colonies have learnt it 
already. There the Church has made a fresh call upon her laity ; and 
nobly have they responded to it. 

Perhaps the main reason for the greater activity of the lay members 
of the Church in the Colonies may be found in the greater power 
assigned to them. For one essential element of Church life, #.e. 
legislation, is denied to the Church at home, but afforded to the Church 
in the Colonies. 

In England the Church can make no law for herself without the 
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consent of Parliament. In the Colonies she is her own lawgiver. 
And the result is significant. I can hardly imagine a greater contrast 
than the languid interest attaching, within the Church as well as 
without, to the proceedings of Convocation at home and the vivid 
anticipation of a Synod of the Church in Australasia. When I was 
in New Zealand, the triennial Synod of the Church was about to hold 
its session at Auckland. It would then be called to deal authorita- 
tively with a number of matters affecting the Church im an intimate 
way, some of them being only matters of form or usage, but others 
being matters of such high moment as the revision of the constitution 
of the Church in an important article or the election of a primate. 
The bishops and clergy with whom I stayed, and laymen of the Church 
as well, seemed to feel that they were really going to take part in 
deliberations and decisions vitally affecting the Church, that they 
were called upon to act and to reflect before acting, and that the 
action once taken might be irrevocable. And in fact, where the 
Church is free from the trammels of the State, and can do as she will, 
and all dioceses and parishes have promised conformity to the ruling 
ef the general Synod, all the causes which excite activity and energy 
in ecclesiastical affairs exist in the minds and spirits of Churchmen. 
Tt is possible that the Church at home is too timid. I have often 
thought she would command more respect if she did not so nervously 
shrink from facing a revision of the Prayer-book. But it is certain 
that circumstances tend to make the Church in the Colonies bolder and 
stronger. 

The Churches in Australia and New Zealand are, I think, less 
troubled by ritualism than the Church at home. Here and there I 
heard of a clergyman committing what I can only call the insane 
folly of emptying his church for the sake of a posture or a vesture 
\abelled as a principle. But such cases are rare, and public opinion 
condemns them. It would seem that self-willed clergy in Australasia, 
and especially, I think, in New Zealand, are subjected to two re- 
straining influences which are not felt, or not equally felt, at home: 
the bishops can move them at will, and their congregations can with- 
hold their salaries. It is highly desirable to increase the power of the 
bishops at home. And if vicars and rectors derived at least half their 
endowments from the good will of their parishioners, it is probable 
that they would more frequently listen to the voice, I will not say of 
eommon-sense, but of Christian charity. Still, it is only fair to 
remember that the cases in which a priest is a law to himself, and 
acknowledges no other law or no authority to interpret the law but 
ene which does not exist, and cannot possibly be called into being, 
are few in England ; in Australasia they hardly occur. On the other 
hand, the Churches in Australia and New Zealand liave generally 
preserved the comprehensiveness of the Church at home. Perhaps 
the balance of ecclesiastical parties is not so well observed among the 
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Episcopate as it is in India. But in New Zealand there is nothing, 
and in Australia there is little, of the one-sidedness which has given the 
Church of South Africa a singular consistency and unity, but, if I 
am not mistaken, has somewhat impaired her present and future 
influence upon the fortunes of the country whose name she bears. 

The Colonial Churches stand in supreme need of a good clergy. 
Nowhere is the opportunity of the Church greater. Nowhere is her 
task more arduous. It was a pleasure to me, therefore, to learn that 
the supply of candidates for Holy Orders was not diminishing, but, 
at least in some quarters, showed a tendency to increase. There are 
good theological colleges both in Australia and in New Zealand. It 
seemed to me that the Church in Australasia found not more diffi- 
culty, but rather less, than the Church at hame in recruiting the ranks 
of her clergy from her own people. And this is as it should be ; for 
not only will it be more difficult for the Mother Country, as the years 
pass, to supply clergy enough for the Church both at home and abroad, 
but clergymen coming out from home are often less well suited than 
clergymen born in the Colonies to appreciate the spirit and accept the 
conditions, and, it may be, to bear the hardships, such as they are, 
of Colonial life. Nor could any mistake be greater, in the interest of 
the Church at large, than to discourage foreign clerical service by 
filling up, habitually or generally, the higher offices of the Church 
abroad with clergymen sent out from home. 

It is not improbable that, if gaps are left in the ranks of the clergy 
at home by the unwillingness of young men to take Holy Orders, they 
may in some degree be filled by men ordained abroad. For in any 
estimate of the number of men ordained, the ordinations held in the 
Colonies and in India must be taken into account. There are now 
more than a hundred Colonial bishops ; and if each of them were to 
ordain three deacons annually, they would together make a sensible 
addition to the forces of the Church. I cannot help thinking then that 
it is @ matter of great importance to relieve the Colonial Churches, 
as far as possible, and with as little delay as possible, from the dis- 
ability put upon them by the Colonial Clergy Act. It must be recog- 
nised that Colonial and Indian ordination cannot be treated exactly 
as equal to ordination at home ; no one will propose to demand of a 
Hindu or a Maori candidate for Holy Orders the same knowledge, 
both in nature and in amount, as of a candidate who has taken a 
degree at Oxford or Cambridge. But would it not be possible, without 
any prejudice to the liberty of local bishops in ordaining men for 
service in their own dioceses or province, to establish, on the authority 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, a standard of examination 
for Holy Orders, so that all priests in all parts of the world who prove 
themselves to have attained this standard, as tested by an officially 
appointed examiner, should be equally eligible for appointments and 
preferments throughout all parts of the British Empire ? 
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There is need of a cultivated clergy in the great cities of Australasia; 
Cities like Sydney and Melbourne, Adelaide, Wellington, Christchurch, 
and Hobart (to mention only those which I have visited) are dis- 
tinguished not in commerce or politics alone, but in various branches of 
science and learning. They are worthy of the highest intellectual 
and spiritual help which the Church can give them. The Episcopate 
of Bishop Moorhouse at Melbourne is a witness of Colonial admiration 
for noble gifts directed to a noble end. 

The Church must send out her good men to the Colonies. But it 
is equally true that she must not send out her bad men. It was stated 
to me in Australasia, and I could hardly credit the statement, did not 
my experience in India bear it out, that, if a clergyman gets into 
trouble at home, he is often sent out—and sometimes even with a 
recommendation from his bishop, who, if he did not know the truth 
about him, ought to have known it—to begin life afresh in a Colonial 
diocese. One bishop told me during my travels that not long ago 
there were living in his diocese fifteen clergymen who had come out 
to him from England, and not one of them could he allow to officiate 
in his diocese, although he was in sore want of clergy. 

It cannot be too strongly said of all classes of men, and especially 
of the clergy, that, if a man cannot live a good life at home, the worst 
possible course is to send him out to the Colonies. For in the Colonies 
the temptations are greater, the restraints are fewer. And there is 
nothing which a colony and the Church of a colony so bitterly resents 
as that the failures of the Old World should be dumped down there. 
The Church in Australasia needs not the worst, but the best, repre- 
sentatives of English Churchmanship. She justly complains if un- 
worthy priests, sent out from England, do dishonour to the youthful 
days of her history. But if the Church at home owes it to the Colonial 
Churches to forbear sending out her moral failures, so those Churches 
in their turn owe it to the Church at home to be scrupulous 
about receiving such failures. For if it should happen that a 
clergyman who had been disgraced at home were, even without any 
proof of penitence or time for evincing it, not only permitted to 
officiate in a Colonial diocese, but honoured and rewarded there, 
and entrusted with solemn and delicate spiritual duties, such a 
diocese, and perhaps the province of which it forms part, would for 
many a long day deserve to lose the respect of earnest and devout 
Churchmen. 

The Colonial Churches then are wise in their insistence upon a high 
moral character in their clergy. For it is a feature of the life of the 
Church abroad, as compared with the life at home, that personality 
is a more important factor. It is a sufficiently important factor of 
the clerical life at home ; but it is, I think, still more important in the 
Colonies. For the forces of habit and tradition and association are 
not so potent in a new as in an old country. Thus success and failure 
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in the clerical life are more rapid and striking than at home. In the 
Colomes a good man fills his church almost at once ; an inefficient 
man empties it all at once. If a congregation does not like a clergy- 
man, its members feel little scruple about leaving his church for another 
or for a non-Episcopalian place of worship, or 2vout staying away 
from church altogether. And, what is worst, if they do not like him, 
or if they think him unequal to his work, they cease to support him 
by their money—in a word, they starve him out. The Colonial bishops 
experience few difficulties so great as that of providing for their 
deserving elderly clergy. 

It is not impossible that in this difficulty the Church at home 
might afford some relief to the Church abroad. 

The work of the clergy in the Colonies is often in some respects 
harder than any clerical life at home. I do not say it is harder in all 
respects ; but it is in some. The Colonial clergy, and still more the 
Indian clergy, sometimes live in enervating and dangerous climates. 
They live in an isolation of which their brethren at home have no 
experience : I have known clergymen who did not, and could not, see 
another clergyman once in twelve months. And it often happens 
that their parishes, or the districts assigned to them, in extent and 
character are more like English counties, or even combinations of 
counties, than English villages. I shall be forgiven if I plead the 
cause of the clergy who labour abroad ; I have known them so well ; 
I sympathise with them so deeply. And what is true of the clergy is 
equally or more than equally true of the bishops. From these con- 
siderations it seems to follow that the bishops and clergy who serve 
abroad should be young, and that when they grow old they should be 
brought home. It would, I believe, be an immense gain to many 
parochial clergymen at home to have seen something of the Church of 
the Empire. It would be fully as great a gain to the foreign clergy, 
when they have spent their best years abroad, to enjoy the peace of a 
quiet country parish at home. 

At present there is much objection taken to any recognition of 
devoted service abroad. The Church has not yet learnt to think im- 
perially. Not many years ago a missionary bishop who had adminis- 
tered a vast diocese in trying climates until he was an old man, and 
who had so long laboured at the hazard of his life among ruthless 
savages that in the estimate of a gallant admiral not particularly 
friendly to missions no man ever deserved the Victoria Cross better 
than he, was preferred to a modest dignity in one of the English 
cathedrals. His appointment was made the occasion for an outcry 
because he had not worked in the diocese in which his preferment 
lay. The Church has not yet learnt to think imperially. She still 
conceives herself as the Church of the nation, but not as the Church 
of the Empire. She will never rise to the greatness of her oppor- 
tunity if she despises and neglects her sons who have led the forlorn 
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hopes of her mission, if she lets them starve in their old age or fall 
helpless at their posts and die forgotten. 

In Australasia the Church has much to do. Before her spread 
unknown, unconquered fields. But a stranger who travels there, 
unless his feeling be wholly different from my own, will wonder more 
at all that has been accomplished in so short a time by the energy of 
her sons with little or no support from the State, than at all that still 
remains to be attempted. He will realise that she too, in the British 
dominions beyond the seas, has had her heroes, her saints, her martyrs. 
He will come home with many thoughts stirring in his soul—admiration 
for the bishops and clergy who have served her there, an abiding 
interest in her development, above all with an unassailable conviction 
of her high and sacred calling. 

J. E. C. WELLDON. 





‘AN EX-PRISONER 
ON PROFESSIONAL CRIMINALS’ 


4A REJOINDER 


A SERMON preached from a perverted text may contain much that 
is worthy of attention. And a kindred remark applies to a Review 
article. If ‘An Ex-Prisoner on Professional Criminals’ had given 
the writer’s experiences, and practical suggestions based on his 
experiences, the article in question would have been interesting, and 
possibly useful. But almost every part of it is founded on some 
misrepresentation of something written byme. This is discouraging 
to me, I confess. For the articles I have contributed to this Review 
have had a twofold aim. I have appealed to those who are in a 
position to control or influence legislation about criminals and 
crime ; and I have sought to educate public opinion on the subject. 
My success in the one sphere has far surpassed my expectations ; 
but if Mr. H. J. B. Montgomery is a fair representative of ‘ the man 
in the street,’ I can have made no progress with the general public. 
But is he? What, for example, am I to think of such a statement 
as the following : 

Some time ago Sir Robert Anderson wrote an article—I believe it appeared 
in this Review—on the subject of ‘Crime and Criminals,’ in which article he 
asserted that most, if not all, the burglaries committed in London were in 


reality organised by a cabinet of burglars, who sat round a table and directed all 
operations. 


Of course I have never written anything which bears the 
remotest resemblance to what is here attributed to me. I have 
said that burglars are generally ‘ professional criminals’; and in 
one article I stated that the men who organise and finance crime in 
this country are not more numerous than the Cabinet Ministers, 
and that they are as well known to the police. 

Again, on p. 282, ‘ Ex-Prisoner,’ in criticising my statements, 
speaks of ‘the professional or habitual criminal) class.’ Now, no 
one who has really read my articles can have failed to notice the 
distinction I have drawn between ‘habitual criminals’ and ‘ pro- 
fessional criminals.’ A man may be an ‘habitual criminal, and yet 
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worthy of pity and help rather than of severe punishment ; but a 
‘ professional criminal’—it is my articles that have brought the 
expression into prominence and common use—is a typical ‘ anarchist,” 
and society is justified in taking whatever action may be necessary 
to protect itself against him. 

The writer goes on to protest against my saying that these 
men are ‘utterly irreclaimable.’ And the suggestion that they are 
professional criminals by choice is ‘to his mind sheer nonsense.’ 
They are what they are, he adds, ‘ because their wills have been 
weak, and circumstances have been too strong for them.’ I have 
never said that these men are ‘irreclaimable.’ As recently as in 
my January article, which ‘Ex-Prisoner’ claims to have read, 
I ventured to dissent from a statement to that effect which I quoted 
from Mr. Justice Wills. And I may here say that his lordship has 
since conveyed to me his acceptance of my criticism. My words 
were : 

This is all too true of others—wretched weaklings who seem to have neither 
moral nor intellectual fibre to save them in a world where temptations to evil 
abound and the way of life is narrow. But the criminals who give most trouble 
to-the police are men of a different kidney, clever men who pursue a life of 


crime because their calculation of its risks leads them to the conclusion that in 
the long run it pays (p. 128). 


And I went on to say that, while the reforms proposed by the 
Home Office Bill will have but little effect upon these men, the 
changes which reason and common-sense would suggest would lead 
not a few of them to give up the criminal career. 

The public judge of these matters by what they read in Blue- 
books and newspaper reports of criminal trials, but my statements 
are based on knowledge of the criminals. Let me take a few 
typical cases. The three men to whom I am about to refer have 
given the police more trouble than any criminals of the type known 
to Mr. Montgomery. 

A. B. was the son of a clergyman. He was a man of real ability, 
of rare charm of manner and address, and an accomplished linguist. 
For example, on the occasion of one of Madame Patti’s visits to 
America he ingratiated himself with the Customs officers, and thus 
got on board the liner in advance of the ‘ Reception Committee’ who 
went out with a special steamer. He was, of course, a stranger to 
the great singer, but she was charmed by his appearance and bearing, 
and the perfection with which he spoke her native language. She 
took for granted, moreover, that he had been commissioned for the 
part he played so acceptably ; and the Reception Committee supposed 
he was 4 friend of Madame Patti, and upon his arm it was that she 
leaned in disembarking. All this was with a view to carry but a 
huge fraud, the detection of which eventually brought him to ruin. 
The man was capable of filling any position, but the life of adventure 
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and of ease, which a criminal career provided, had a fascination 
for him. 

C. D. was a man of still greater brain-power, though without the 
social and educational advantages of the other. His projects were 
generally on a grand scale. His share of the profits of one of the 
many crimes he planned—the greatest diamond robbery on record— 
was not much short of 100,000/. For years he lived in affluence in 
London, ready at any time to put down any sum of money necessary 
to ‘bring about a job.’ His last cowp, though by no means his last 
offence, was the robbery of the famous Gainsborough picture. 

Very different from both these criminals mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs is E. F. But the one element common to all 
these men is that they persist in crime, not from any weakness of 
will, nor from any pressure of temptation, but in spite of means and 
opportunities to live honestly and in comfort. Of my third example 
I need only say that at the time of his last crime he had amassed 
so much wealth that on his discharge from penal servitude he 
brought an action against the administrator of his estate, claiming 
large damages for alleged maladministration of one portion of his 
personal property. And he owned besides a considerable amount of 
house property in London. 

Someone will object, perhaps, that these are exceptional cases. 
But that is precisely what I have insisted upon. These men are few 
in number—not more numerous than Cabinet Ministers—and yet 
the trouble they give to the police, the losses they inflict on the 
community, and the evil they do in encouraging others to become 
criminals, are quite incalculable. And under our present system 
they are dealt with, when brought to justice for an offence, merely 
on their statutory dossier, which contains nothing but the record of 
‘ previous convictions.’ And their ‘previous convictions’ are always 
fewer than those of their dupes and agents. 

These men are the aristocracy of crime. The professionals of 
the second rank are much more numerous, but a single wing of any 
large prison would hold every man of them. In my article of March 
1903 I mentioned my old friend ‘ Quiet Joe’ as a fair specimen of 
the class. I predicted that, on the expiration of the sentence then 
lately passed on him, he would at once resume the practice of his 
profession. And I need not say my prediction was fulfilled. In 
this class also are the English thieves whose conviction for bank 
robberies in France was reported in the newspapers last January. 

In the third rank of ‘ professionals’ I would place the'ordinary 
burglar. Here is a typical case recently reported in the morning 
papers. After describing the arrest of the gang, the report 
proceeded : 


At Newington Sessions yesterday the prisoners came up: for trial. Their 
names and the sentences awarded ‘them are: Ephraim Jones, four years’ penal 
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servitude ; Edward Steer, twenty-one months’ hard labour; William Fielder, 
eighteen months ; Theresa Jones, three months. Jones, it was explained, had 
been a trainer of thieves for the past twenty-five years. The prisoners formed 
a dangerous gang who had operated at Wimbledon, Tooting, and Balham 
There had been 200 cases of house-breaking in the district since they began. 
Fielder had a banking account. 


For twenty-five years a trainer of thieves, and with a score of 
200 to his credit in his last innings as a burglar, Jones gets a four 
years’ sentence. In the course of 1907 he wiil resume his life-work 
with a new set of implements, procured no doubt with the money 
which will be handed to him by the prison authorities as a reward 
for good conduct in prison. I am not questioning the discretion of 
the court that sentenced him. The force of my criticism depends 
on assuming, as I do assume, that the sentence was entirely in 
accordance with our present system. It is the system I am attacking. 
My aim has been to hold it up to the censure of every man of 
intelligence, and to the ridicule of every man who has any sense of 
humour. 

If anybody supposes that a four years’ sentence for the trainer of 
thieves, and an eighteen months’ term for his comrade with ‘a 
banking account,’ have some occult relation to the principles of 
eternal justice, I will not waste time in discussing the matter for 
his benefit. The sentences have relation only to a stupid and 
mischievous system that has been developed largely by chance, since 
the abolition of capital punishment for felons. It is a system based 
in part on the medizval superstition which assigus to human tribunals 
the duty of punishing crime, regarded as sim, and in part on the 
habit of dealing with crime and criminals on doctrinaire lines. 

And my proposal is merely that we should shake ourselves free 
from superstition, and face the facts in a rational way. I am not 
an advocate of wiki theories or of heroic measures. The reforms I 
suggest would have the approval of the vast majority of the com- 
munity. I urge merely that the crime problem should be dealt 
with in the way that has led to such notable results in the sphere of 
sanitation. If for a single decade we reverted to our old ways of 
dealing with disease, fever epidemics would sweep away half the 
population of our large towns. If for a single decade we dealt with 
crime as intelligently as we now deal with disease, we should reduce 
by half the volume of recorded crimes against property. I make 
this limitation because crimes of violence—crimes due to drink, and 
lust, and hate-—must be reached by other methods, and largely by 
influences of a general kind that raise the moral tone of the com- 
munity. 

Though our fathers would regard the results of modern sanita- 
tion as little short of magical, there is no magic whatever about the 
methods by which those results have been attained. The measures 
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of a general kind to raise the health standard of the community have 
their counterparts, to some extent, in the spread of education and 
other influences which tend to raise the moral and social condition 
of the people. But herethe parallel ends. Whena case of infectious 
disease occurs we isolate it, taking adequate means to prevent its 
infecting others. And at the same time no effort is spared to 
ascertain how and when and where the patient contracted the 
disease ; and his seclusion is enforced so long as there is any danger 
of his spreading it. But when ‘Quiet Joe, or Ephraim Jones 
commits a crime, the State proceeds to ‘ bring the criminal to justice,’ 
which is achieved with dull stupidity on the ‘ punishment-of-crime ’ 
system, by inflicting a certain kind and amount of imprisonment 
upon the delinquent. 

To test this by a definite case, I ask why should Ephraim Jones 
be sentenced to four years’ penal servitude? The supposition that 
there is any occult connection between that sentence and his crime 
regarded as @ sim is too silly for discussion. The sentence no doubt 
was entirely in accordance with precedent and custom, and that is 
its only justification. But let us ignore custom and precedent, and 
consider the case on its merits. Here is a member of a ‘ dangerous 
gang’ of burglars, who for a quarter of a century has been committing 
crimes, and training others to commit crimes; and on conviction of 
felony he receives a sentence which will turn him loose again in a 
little over three years. Apart from professional ‘ humanitarians’ and 
other lunatics, is there anybody who would defend this ? 

The ‘ humanitarians ’ will plead that he is not incorrigible. My 
only comment upon which will be that if so he is unlike the 
‘humanitarians.’ The practical question here is not the theology of 
the Eden Fall, but the right way to deal with a man who for five- 
and-twenty years has persistently followed the life of an outlaw, 
preying upon the community, and dragging others down to his own 
level. Apart from the bétises of received theories and precedents, 
would any sensible person hesitate for a moment to say that he 
ought to be deprived of the liberty which he systematically misuses 
to the injury of his neighbours ? 

At which the doctrinaire penologist will protest that it would be 
an injustice to punish anyone so severely for a single crime. Here 
comes up the punishment-of-crime theory again. Until the lid of 
that ‘ Jack-in-the-box’ is fastened down we shall make no progress. 
We all believe in a Supreme Ruler of the world, whose word is 
‘Vengeance is mime, I will recompense’; and though the State has 
delegated power to punish, human punishments are merely a means 
to an end, and the end is the protection and well-being of society. 
A judge who supposes that he can impose a sentence which shall 
satisfy eternal justice must be either an atheist or a—well, the 
opposite of a philosopher ! 
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But an objection of another kind arises. The law entrusts a 
criminal court, with clearly defined and limited powers, to sentence a 
criminal for offences openly charged and proved against him by legal 
evidence ; but it would be intolerable to empower a judge to deprive 
a criminal permanently of his liberty on a vague charge, laid and 
proved in a sort of Star Chamber inquiry. 

This objection I endorse with emphasis. But I would say, in the 
first place, that this is precisely what takes place at present. Some 
judges indeed refuse to hear anything of a prisoner’s antecedents 
beyond the fact of previous convictions formally proved; and I may 
add that the influence of such judges in encouraging crime can be 
rightly estimated only by the police and by the criminals themselves. 
But our best judges make use of the very inadequate and wholly 
unsatisfactory means of information available to them, and in a timid 
way give effect to it in apportioning a prisoner’s sentence. Were it 
not for this the trials of some of the worst criminals would be 
practically a miscarriage of justice. And yet the system is un- 
English and really indefensible. 

In the second place, I would say that my scheme is intended tc 
meet the very reasonable objection here under consideration. In- 
telligent public opinion is setting strongly against our present 
methods of dealing with professional criminals. The Home Office 
Penal Servitude Bill is a proof of this. But that Bill is a mere 
tinkering with a problem which both claims and admits of solution. 
Not only so, but by implication it sanctions the system of holding a 
Star Chamber inquiry into a criminal’s antecedents. An old criminal 
seldom disputes the justice of his conviction; but he frequently 
protests against the justice of his sentence. In imposing sentence 
the judge is generally influenced by statements made by the police 
about his career—statements which are sometimes incorrect, and 
which he never has a fair opportunity of meeting. And when a 
criminal whose character and antecedents are of the worst kind is 
convicted of an ordinary felony, no judge would now venture to deal 
with him in the way which the interests of the community require. 
Public opinion would not tolerate it. 

If such criminals are to be adequately dealt with by being put 
away for very long terms, the sentence in every case must be the 
result of an open trial on the definite issue that the accused is a 
‘professional.’ If the system is to be a success such a trial is 
necessary, and there would be no difficulty in carrying it out. No 
one will be tried: on such a charge till after conviction of a serious 
offence, And if in any exceptional case there should not be time to 
give him fair notice of the charge, and a fair chance of answering it, 
there could be no hardship in detaining him as a hard labour prisoner 
till the next assizes or sessions, when he could be tried on the charge 
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of being a professional criminal, and adequately dealt with on that 
issue, if found against him. 

I am at liberty to state that Mr. Justice Wills concurs in the 
views expressed in the preceding paragraph, and this being so, I 
need add nothing to commend them to favourable consideration as 
being both reasonable and practicable. 

Whether the verdict of a jury should be required in the ‘pro- 
fessional criminal’ charge is a question upon which the opinion of the 
judges would probably be decisive. Personally I think the inter- 
vention of a jury would be quite unnecessary. The cases would be like 
those which magistrates now deal with under the Prevention of Crimes 
Act, and the public would be perfectly satisfied with the decision of 
a judge. As to the sentence, I most strongly urge that it should 
be im every case indeterminate. A man who deliberately follows a 
criminal career should be treated as a moral lunatic, and detained 
‘during the King’s pleasure.’ Any element of uncertainty will bring 
in the element of ‘luck,’ and the sporting instincts of the English- 
man will tempt many a man to take his chance who would never 
face the guillotine of a life sentence. 

The objections which ‘ Ex-Prisoner’ urges against this proposal 
are that no man is irreclaimable, and that men made desperate by an 
indeterminate sentence would be unmanageable. As for this second 
objection, it might suffice to say that if the criminals suppose that 
threats of making prison discipline impossible will coerce the com 
munity into continuing the present scandalous and stupid system of 
dealing with them, they may find to their cost that ‘the resources 
of civilisation are not exhausted.’ But when the scheme comes up 
for practical solution, experienced prison officials will testify that it 
is perfectly feasible. The prisoner’s sentence would naturally be to 
penal servitude. But after serving the term adjudged adequate for 
his substantive offence he would pass to an asylum prison. And the 
visiting justices of that prison might have power to send him back 
to penal servitude for deliberate refusal to work, or for any serious 
act of violence. But here I am going over ground already traversed 
in previous articles. Indeed my only difficulty in meeting ‘ Ex- 
Prisoner’s’ attack upon my scheme depends on the fact that every 
point he raises has been fully met in my contributions to this Review 
during the last three years. 

Take, for example, the question of reclaiming criminals. I have 
dealt with this in much detail. The first step to reclamation is 
repentance, and repentance will show itself in a desire to make 
amends for a crime committed. And generally the only amends 
which a thief can make is to tell what he has done with the stolen 
property. For the preservation of our public parks we are largely 
indebted to the theory that they are Royal Parks. And for certain 
purposes it is a useful fiction of law that every offence is committed 
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against the King. But if the twentieth century should inaugurate 
an era of common sense in these matters, we shall wake up to the 
discovery that if a burglar steals my property he commits an offence 
against me. The King fiction rightly precludes me from taking the 
law into my own hands, but on that very account it imposes on the 
State the obligation to see to my interests. I want to know what 
the thief has done with my property. If my family solicitor takes 
my deeds and papers and refuses to give them up, a competent 
court will commit him to gaol, not for a term, but until he discloses 
what he has done with them. But if a thief takes my spoons and 
forks the law requires me, at some cost of time and money, to pro- 
secute him, while it entirely ignores my claims to restitution. If 
on pain of a life sentence every thief was required to disclose what 
he had done with his ill-gotten gains, in a few years we should have 
far fewer thieves and absolutely no receivers. 

On this subject of receivers Mr. Montgomery rightly says : 

There would be a marked diminution in the burglaries, house-breakings, 
pick-pocketings, and thefts generally annually perpetrated in London if the 
receivers of stolen goods, instead of the professional criminals, were exterminated 
or permanently incarcerated. 

My scheme would, of course, include receivers, who are ‘ pro- 
fessionals’ of the worst kind. But under our present punishment-of- 
crime system it is extremely difficult to catch a receiver. Whereas 
if the law would deal with the thief and not with the crime, no 
receiver could carry on his trade for long, and thieving would be- 
come unprofitable. 

As for these men being reclaimable, my knowledge of human nature 
in general, and of criminals in particular, convinces me that if the 
vague risk of a longer sentence gave place to the certainty of a life 
sentence, the well-to-do, hard-headed ‘professional’ would at once 
become ‘ moral by Act of Parliament’; and that the weak men who 
cannot resist temptation ought (in pity for themselves) to be placed 
beyond the reach of temptation, and brought under influences fitted 
to win them to a better life. The ‘Ex-Prisoner’ denounces my 
scheme as ‘a travesty on Christianity’ (sic), and he taunts me with 
forgetting that a professional criminal has a human soul. Those 
who know me will possibly accept my assurance that my belief in 
Christianity, and my sense of the value of a human soul, have 
influenced me in taking up this question. What he says about 
prison chaplains is as unjust as his strictures upon Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies. There are good and bad in both categories. 
My connection with the Prison Department brought me to know 
chaplains whose devotion to their work in seeking to lead prisoners 
to a better life won my respect and admiration. I knew others, 
again—happily a minority—who were mere officials, and had no 
fitness for, or interest in, their duties. 
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But in a Protestant country the system of conferring on a 
chaplain the powers of a sort of religious gamekeeper is quite 
indefensible. The State has a clear right to punish criminals in any 
way the good of the community may require. But if it shuts them 
up in a prison it has no moral right to deprive them of food for 
either the mind or the soul, any more than to deny them food for 
the body. The very fact of imprisoning them creates the duty of 
providing them with suitable sustenance for every part of their 
complex being. And it is the neglect of that duty which leaves our 
prison system open in some measure to the reproach Mr. Montgomery 
brings against it, of being ‘responsible for the manufacture of the 
English professional criminal.’ Its effect on me would be not to 
make a criminal of me, but to drive me mad. I know all about the 
inside of the prison, not excepting the floggings; and, pace the 
‘humanitarians,’ I would eagerly submit to the ‘ cat’ on condition of 
being treated in all respects as a human being during my imprison- 
ment. 

I will not further notice ‘ Ex-Prisoner’s’ misrepresentations in 
detail. One more specimen may suffice. He says: 

Sir Robert Anderson’s remedy is not to reform the prison system or attempt 


to reform the criminal, but to seize on the professional criminal and have him 
permanently incarcerated in the place that has made him what he is. 


Here in a single sentence is a misstatement of all the main 
points of my scheme. I urge the abolition of the punishment-of- 
crime system which now underlies the administration of the criminal 
law both in our courts of justice and in our prisons. I urge that 
punishment should be inflicted only as a means to an end, namely, 
to deter from crime; that in ordinary cases the reformation of the 
offender should be the primary and principal aim of imprisonment, 
punishment being made subservient to that end. I urge that the 
same kind and measure of thought and care that are now given toa 
case of disease should be given to a case of crime. But I urge also, 
not only in the interests of the community but of the criminals 
themselves, that cases deemed ‘incurable’ should be permanently 
isolated, not with a view to punishment, but in order to protect 
society, and, I may add, to protect the criminals against them- 
selves. ‘ 

The simplest part of this scheme is that in respect of which 
people seem most incredulous, I mean stamping out professional 
crime. A very small share of the intelligent, patient, and detailed 
effort which has availed to stamp out epidemic disease would achieve 
this result in a single decade. The real difficulty depends on the 
short-sentence system—this senseless and hopeless procession in and 
out of gaol, which goes on without intermission day by day through- 
out the year. No one should be sent to prison if his case can be 
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otherwise dealt with. And no one should be imprisoned without a 
definite object. If it be for punishment, let the punishment be 
made sharp and stinging. If for reformation, let the prison 
discipline be modified with that end in view. It is a fact, anda 
scandalous fact, that numbers of idle tramps commit offences in 
order to get into gaol during weather of special severity. It isa 
fact no less scandalous, that in the case of thousands of people who 
are not much worse than their neighbours, the effect of a short term 
of imprisonment is merely to destroy in them the fear of a gaol, and 
to render them less fit than ever for life out of gaol. 

And the same means which might make a term of imprisonment 
the turning point of many such lives would avail also with some of 
those who seem the most hardened in crime. But this is a subject 
which it is difficult to handle in the pages of this Review. Some of 
us believe that God could feed a penal servitude convict, as He once 
fed a prophet in Israel, by the agency of the birds of the air. But 
we should all agree that this in no way affects the commissariut 
duties of the prison authorities. And some of us would hold that a 
like remark applies to the undoubted fact of Divine power to bring a 
prisoner to repentance. Moreover, it is not the fault of a prison 
chaplain if the very prisoners who most need his ministrations 
regard him much as Mahometans regard a Christian missionary. 
A mass of prejudice clouds their minds and closes their hearts 
against him. 

In America the prisons are not administered by such cast-iron 
methods as with us. It fell upon a day that in Sing Sing Prison, 
New York, a converted prize-fighter, known to the scum of the city 
as ‘ Awful Gardner,’ was put up to preach to the convicts. Among 
them was an Irish Roman Catholic, Jerry McAuley by name, who 
had been emigrated to New York at thirteen years of age, and 
placed there under the care of his grandmother. He soon got out 
of hand and went to the bad. His record may be estimated from 
the fact that while still a lad in his teens he was sentenced to 
fifteen years’ penal servitude. He knew ‘Awful Gardner’ well. 
To use his own terse words, he knew him as ‘an all-round ruffian.’ 
The service made a profound impression on him, and became the 
turning-point of his life. Indeed it led to a religious movement in 
the prison. The authorities gave free access to city missionaries to 
continue the good work, and Bible classes were formed among the 
convicts. So unmistakable was the change in Jerry McAuley that 
the governor of the State granted him a pardon. 

Between a prison cell and a free life of honest labour there lies a 
gulf, and it was left unbridged when poor McAuley was released 
from Sing Sing. It was not strange, therefore, that a man with 
such antecedents soon fell under the influence of old habits and 
former companions. But after several bad lapses a city missionary 
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got hold of him, and he was again set upon his feet. He decided to 
devote his life to the rescue of others of his own class, and the 
records of his mission in one of the worst streets of New York have 
few parallels in the story of philanthropic and Christian effort. 
McAuley is now dead, but the work he originated is still carried on 
by men who at one time seemed to be, like him, hopeless drunkards 
and hardened criminals, but who were reclaimed by his influence— 
indirectly a result of ‘Awful Gardner’s’ preaching in Sing Sing 
prison. The facts are public property. My friend, the Rev. Dr. 
A. T. Pierson, who is at this moment in England, declares that 
a visit to ‘the Jerry McAuley Water Street Mission’ is like reading 
a new chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Yes; without reserve I maintain that no criminal is irreclaim- 
able, and I earnestly plead for reforms in prison administration that 
will make reclamation as common as now it is unhappily rare. But 
considerations of this kind only lend increased weight to my demand 
for reforms in another sphere. They afford no excuse for a system 
which leaves the community a prey to the depredations of profes- 
sional criminals. The question here is a practical one. It is not 
whether an offender is to be regarded as irreclaimable from the 
standpoint of the Christian philanthropist, but whether a criminal 
court is justified in holding him to be, in a legal sense, incorrigible. 


If, as the result of a fair public trial, he is proved to have deliberately 
and persistently followed a career of crime, let him be dealt with 
as reason and justice demand; and let mercy show itself, not in 
turning impenitent criminals loose upon society, but in bringing 
them under influences calculated to fit them possibly for a return to 
liberty in later years, but at all events to prepare them for the life 
to come. 


RosBerT ANDERSON. 
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A NATIONAL PARK FOR SCOTLAND 


No nation in the world is better entitled than we are to the possession 
of a ‘National Park,’ and to none is it more necessary. We have 
multitudes of open spaces, of recreation grounds, and of town parks 
in the neighbourhood of our great cities, but we have nothing that 
can pretend to be a National Park in the splendid sense which the 
words convey to a citizen of the United States. London has her 
Hyde Park, Epping Forest, and Richmond Park; Edinburgh her 
Arthur’s Seat ; and Dublin her Phoenix Park ; and almost every city 
in the Kingdom has some green and leafy pleasure-ground, of noble 
or paltry dimensions, bestowed generally by some wealthy and benevo- 
lent citizen. But these are different, in their essence and their pur- 
pose, from a National Park. They are, of course, admirably useful 
for exercise and fresh air for the townsfolk, and it is delightful to see 
the enjoyment and the health which rich and poor, and especially the 
guttersnipes, derive from them. A National Park has larger though 
less ambitious and less imperative claims, but they are of a kind 
which a country such as ours cannot afford permanently to disregard ; 
and we must not forget that every year that the acquisition and 
establishment are postponed the more difficult and costly their accom- 
plishment will become. 

The objects of a National Park I take to be : 

(1) The preservation in its wild state of a large tract of country 
possessing natural beauty and grandeur in a high degree, varied in its 
character and in its physical features, and combining, if possible, 
mountain, valley, forest, moorland, lofty peak, rocky glen, green- 
sward, lake, river, burn, sea-cliffs, and sea-shore. 

(2) The strict preservation, in these appropriate locations, of speci- 
mens of all the indigenous fauna of our country: the red deer, the 
fallow deer, the roe deer, the hare; the badger, the otter, the wildcat, 
the fox, and the minor quadrupeds'; the capercailzie, the blackcock, 
the muirfowl, the partridge, the golden eagle, the raven, and all the 
glorious tribe of sea-eagle and sea-hawk, and all the lesser native birds ; 


' Tam inclined to except the rabbit as being, in spite of his pleasant little person- 
ality, an alien immigrant and an ‘ undesirable,’ but ‘Cuniculum expellas furca, tamen 
usque recurret.’ 
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the salmon, the sea-trout, the ferox, the grayling, the yellow trout, e 
hoc genusomne. With these in view as its main objects, the National 
Park should be established, and in its accomplishment many subsidiary 
advantages would be simultaneously attained. The enclosure, once ac- 
quired, is for ever ‘dedicated and set apart as a public park or pleasuring 
ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the people.’ These are the 
words of the Act of Congress of the United States passed in 1872 institu- 
ting the Yellowstone Park in Wyoming, that splendid prototype which 
our old country should not be slow to copy. Our eyes, or the eyes 
of some of us, may not have witnessed that glorious scene, nor yet the 
Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees in California ; 
but, while we can imagine their majestic grandeur, we may be serenely 
satisfied that the western shores of our North Britain can show dis- 
tricts not less romantic nor less beautiful, nor less suitable for a 
National Park. There are estates and stretches of country and islands 
in Argyllshire, Inverness-shire, Ross-shire, or Sutherland equal, though, 
of course, on a smaller scale, to anything which the Rocky Mountains 
or the Pacific Slope can boast, and possessing, indeed, the peculiar 
and for this purpose inestimable advantage over the Yellowstone Park 
or the Yosemite Valley, that they are fringed by sea, by sea-clifis, 
and by sea-shore. 

The Yellowstone Park is, of course, unapproachable in magnitude 
by anything which in these small islands we could hope to devote to 
the purposes of a National Park. It is fifty-five miles in length, by 
sixty-five miles in width, an area of 3,575 square miles, or 2,288,000 
acres, or very nearly the size of Inverness-shire. The Yosemite 
Valley, granted by the United States Congress in 1864 to the 
State of California, on condition that it should be preserved ‘ for 
public use, resort, and recreation, and inalienable for all time,’ is 
more modest in size, the valley being only about six miles long, and 
in width from half a mile to two miles. It would not be difficult 
to find an area considerably larger than this in the West Highlands 
and well suited for the purposes required. The island of Jura, about 
90,000 acres in extent, or the island of Rum, about 43,000 acres, 
would either of them make a glorious National Park, and their 
acquisition is perhaps not wholly impossible. There are a good 
many sheep farms, two or three of them together, almost worthless 
to their owners or to tenants in present times, and not a few deer 
forests, yielding only a poor rental, which could be acquired at modest 
prices. It is unquestionable that there are many Highland pro- 
prietors who are ready and willing to sell suitable properties at a 
fair valuation. The change, too, would be beneficial to the working 
people, the farm hands, the ghillies, and the crofters of the district, 
for in the operations of forestry, in the cultivation of such patches 


2 Inverness-shire contains 4,088 square miles, or 2,616,545 acres. Ross-shire 
contains 3,078 square miles, or 1,970,004 acres. 
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of ground as would be necessary to grow winter feeding, and in the 
preservation of the animal inmates of the park there would be need 
for a considerable amount of labour all the year round. 

The park should be not less than 20,000 to 30,000 acres in extent, 
and 50,000 acres would not be excessive. Twenty-five thousand acres 
may be taken as the average size of a Highland deer forest, though there 
are many good forests, well suited for their purpose and showing 
excellent sport, of very much smaller area. Such forests as the Black 
Mount, Langwell, Reay, Braemore, and Atholl range from 40,000 up 
to 80,000 acres; but even with 10,000 acres, if the ground be suffi- 
ciently varied, all the essentials for the preservation of the big native 
game could be obtained. This is no unattainable ideal. A capital 
outlay of some 30,000/. to 50,000/. would buy a suitable place, and 
very little further initial expense would be essential. 

The financial aspect of the scheme must, of course, be faced, and 
as it is of the essence of the project that the park, as it must be the 
property of the nation, should be bought with national funds, a budget 
or pro forma balance-sheet must be framed which would satisfy the 
taxpayer as well as strict economical critics. Clearly no rent what- 
ever can be obtained for the land or for any portion of it, for it must 
be devoted, every inch of it, to national purposes. But it does not 
follow that no income can be earned. There are various ways, all 
tending to promote the use and advantage of this national asset by 
the people and for the people, in which some yearly return could be 
realised. The breeding and sale of improved stags for the stocking 
of other forests is not unprofitable, and there seems no reason why 
the large proprietors in the Highlands, seeking to improve their stock 
of deer, should not do better for themselves by buying from the 
National Park instead of, as at present, from the great deer parks of 
England. The breeding and hatching of salmon and trout, the sale 
of the ova and of the fry, is now a well-established and a profitable 
trade, and there is no reason why the Office of Woods and Forests, 
under whose care the National Park would probably be placed, should 
not derive a fair revenue from this source. The sale of seedlings and 
saplings of the finer kinds of conifers and hard-wood trees by the 
forestry department would also add to the annual income. 

But it must be admitted that, from a financial or Treasury point 
of view, the main advantage to the nation would be an indirect one. 
I remember comparing notes with an eminent judge, now dead, on 
the profit or loss to be derived from a home farm. I maintained that 
if an accurate system of bookkeeping were adopted an annual deficit 
was certain, as my own experience invariably showed. His lordship 
strongly maintained the reverse, and when I defied him to prove it 
by the production of his accounts, he pointed to the first item in the 
credit side of his balance-sheet—‘ By health, pleasure, and enjoyment 
derived from the farm, 2001.’ This item turned the scale, and I was 
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bound to admit that he had made out his case and shown a profit. 
But in the ledger of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the Scottish 
Office, or the Woods and Forests, or the Congested Districts Board, 
under the account headed ‘ National Park,’ no credit need be taken 
for any fanciful item. The direct advantages of preserving intact a 
large and wild tract of country of great natural beauty, of protecting 
it for ever from the inroads of the speculator or the schemes of the 
mining or railway promoter, the dedication of it ‘for public uses, 
recreation, and resort, and inalienable for all time’; the benefit to 
our food supply, to science, and to pleasure, of preserving and im- 
proving the wild animals and birds of our country, and of rescuing 
their genera and their species from extinction in face of the gradual 
encroachments of cultivation and over-population ; the enormous and 
highly prized boon which would be conferred upon zoologists, ornitho- 
logists, ichthyologists, botanists, arboriculturists, and all the honoured 
band of scientific folk, who are struggling individually and through 
their learned societies to maintain and extend the credit of our country 
in their valuable branches of knowledge ; all these are plain and direct 
benefits which would surely and promptly accrue from the acquisition 
and maintenance of a National Park. Would there be any spot in our 
islands or in Europe where the scientist, the student of natural his- 
tory, the man or woman in search of rest and quiet, the true sports- 
man (though he must abstain during his stay from ‘killing some- 
thing ’), would resort so eagerly for a holiday, for repose, or for study 
and research in his favourite branch of natural history? This attrac- 
tiveness to visitors suggests consequentially, as it has suggested to 
our cousins in America, an hotel, conducted in a refined and suitable 
manner and on a thoroughly paying basis. Such an establishment, 
frequented as it would be at all seasons by the class of visitors above 
described, ought without difficulty to yield a good annual profit, and 
by these means the ‘paying’ question would be well nigh, if not 
completely, solved. But it is probable that the British taxpayer 
would not be very exacting on this point. The sentiment of almost 
every individual of every class would, if its objects were duly ex- 
plained, be aroused in favour of the scheme, and sentiment in such 
matters counts for a great deal. Is there anyone who has visited any 
of the privately owned sanctuaries for wild animals that have been 
established, even on a small scale, by private proprietors, such as the 
Duke of Bedford’s at Woburn, the late Mr. Waterton’s in the Midland 
Counties, or a former Lord Glasgow’s at Kelburne, without experi- 
encing the delight of watching the wild animals in their protected 
security, and of noting the extraordinary tameness and domesticity 
of the most timid species after even a short period of absolute 
immunity from pursuit and the enjoyment of certainty that they will 
not be hunted or shot at ? 

There may be danger in attempting to combine the project of a 
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National Park with any scheme of a more directly utilitarian nature. 
but it is difficult to escape the reflection that the work is, or might 
easily be made, in many respects ancillary and cognate to certain 
branches of the work of the Congested Districts Board. That useful 
and effective body (who have been doing excellent work for the High- 
lands, under the guidance of two patriotic Scots—the late and the 
present Secretary for Scotland, and an ardent Highlander, their 
present permanent Under-Secretary at the Scottish Office) possess 
among them, with their scientific advisers, all the knowledge requisite 
for the management of a National Park. The Board have recently, 
with a spirit that is much to be commended, and in the interests of 
the crofters and small holders of the Highlands, carried through the 
purchase of two large estates, Glendale (about 28,000 acres) and 
Kilmuir (about 40,000 acres), both in the island of Skye. It is true 
that neither of these properties is suited for a National Park, for 
neither of them is strikingly romantic or beautiful (except, perhaps, 
in the coast scenery), and both of them are populous and tenanted 
by large settlements of crofters and cottars; but the ownership of 
these important crofting estates, comprising between them nearly a 
thousand separate holdings, and the heavy responsibility which rests 
upon the State as proprietor of advising, instructing, and supervising 
their tenants as to the best manner of utilising their holdings, will, it 
is earnestly to be hoped, convince the Board of the expediency of 
establishing an Experimental Farm for hill, woodland, and arable 
holdings. If the Kilmuir or Glendale Estates are not suitable for an 
Experimental Farm, the combination of that scheme with a National 
Park in some other locality would seem to be possible, as well as con- 
venient and expedient. 

But the scheme of a National Park can stand on its own legs. That 
it is not Utopian, but eminently practical, has been proved by experi- 
ence, and the Government that has the courage and the spirit to under- 
take and carry through its accomplishment will deserve and will 
receive an ample meed of gratitude. 

CuarLtes STEWART. 





‘THE STATE REGISTRATION OF NURSES’ 


THE State Registration of Nurses is brought forward by its advocates — 
as a sort of panacea for all the real and imaginary grievances against 
nurses, and we are asked to believe that the laudable desire to protect 
the public from the incompetent will be effectually accomplished by 
this means. 

Those who have legitimate cause for complaining of an un- 
satisfactory nurse do not always pause to consider how far the 
proposed remedy is likely to do any good. If, on relating their 
unpleasant experience, a sympathetic friend declares with conviction 
that ‘ Registration will stop all this,’ the victim will vaguely 
acquiesce and join in the familiar cry that ‘ something must be done,’ 
and that that ‘ something’ must be ‘ registration.’ 

Before accepting misleading assertions as sober facts, it is well to 
inquire in what way registration would mitigate existing evils as 
alleged, and to ascertain what are the grounds of the very strong 
opposition to it which exists. 

We must ask ourselves, would registration be of practical service 
in the difficult task of separating the chaff from the wheat? Would 
it tend to protect the confiding public from unsatisfactory nurses or 
merely to delude them into a false sense of security? Is the nurs- 
ing profession so hopelessly disorganised and the means of enforcing 
discipline so entirely lacking as we are asked to believe? Is it true 
that the many ills which are so fervently dilated upon by the advocates 
of some system of central control are due to the want of this, or that 
they would be effectually remedied by it ? 

It is not more ‘red tape’ but more intelligent discrimination 
that is needed for the better organisation of the nursing profession. 

Every year adds to the number of good nurses produced through- 
out the country, and, as a consequence, the number of those with 
indifferent attainments must increase also, because there will be a 
proportion of failures. 

The chief amongst many reasons for existing difficulties is the 
extraordinary rapidity with which the demands for the best nurses of 
every kind have outstripped the supply. While this is the case, and 
wholesale demands in fresh directions continue to spring up, some 
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discontent is inevitable. It is due to the necessity of frequently 
employing second and third rate nurses, not from choice, not wholly 
because it is admittedly difficult to distinguish between one and the 
other, but because a sufficiency of the best is not yet forthcoming. 

The question the public ask is, How are we to distinguish between 
the two? How can we ensure, when we want an ideal nurse and are 
ready to pay for her, that her services will be at our disposal, and 
that we shall not be put off with a third-rate specimen of the 
profession ? 

It is here that the advocates of state registration step in, and 
would have us believe that at present it is impossible to discern a 
nurse’s real qualification, but this is not so. This would only be the 
case if really good nurses were placed on a level with those who 
could just manage to get their names on the register by attaining 
the minimum standard of technical qualifications to enable them to 
be registered. Those with inferior nursing qualifications would 
produce the same evidence of supposed fitness, and the certainty 
which is to be had at present by taking ordinary trouble of inquiry 
would be less carefully sought after, and far more difficult to 
obtain. 

If the ‘hall-mark’ of registration is set on good, bad, and 
indifferent on the grounds that evidence of a minimum standard of 
technical qualifications has been furnished, what practical guide will 
registration be as to the real quality of the nurse? It is dangerous 
to authorise a misleading label to be fixed on any commodity. 
However eager the multitude of those with inferior qualifications 
may be to be classed with those whose claims to rank first are 
indisputable, nothing can well be more detrimental to the standing 
of the best, or more calculated to mislead the confiding public, than to 
put all in the same class. 

When we speak of qualifications we wish to emphasise the follow- 
ing important point. Registration can only pretend to register 
technical knowledge, and it cannot be too strongly insisted upon 
that technical knowledge is only one, and that the least important, 
side of a nurse’s qualifications. It is blinding the eyes of the public, 
therefore, to teach them to look upon any system of centralised 
registration as a practical guide to the suitability of any nurse for 
undertaking the duties required of her. 

The personal qualifications of a nurse are a more important factor 
in her practical success than her technical knowledge. It is this 
point which is too often set aside by the advocates of registration. 

It would not be remarkable if the public who know that doctors 
are registered, and who have so recently been brought to see the 
necessity for the registration of midwives, were now ready to believe 
that the registration of nurses is equally desirable. It is urged that 
registration can provide similar security that those who have been 
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registered by a central board will prove good nurses, but the analogy 
is misleading. 

The primary value of a doctor and of a midwife to the public 
depends upon their possessing accurate knowledge of the special 
technical duties they profess to undertake. Therefore the fitness of 
both for registration can justly be ascertained by examination com- 
bined with the regulation amount of practical experience. 

No one wishes to deny the advantages of excellent personal 
qualities in a doctor or a midwife, nor the necessity for technical 
skill and knowledge in a nurse, but the relative importance of these 
qualifications is beyond question, and it makes all the difference 
whether the members of any profession are to be classed according 
to what is of primary or of secondary importance in their respective 
callings. The chief essential in a midwife is accurate technical 
knowledge of her work. This explains why those who are earnestly 
opposed to the state registration of nurses were unanimously in 
favour of the state registration of midwives. 

If the public will pause to consider the essential difference 
between the duties demanded of a nurse, who generally has to 
become an inmate of the patient’s household, and be in close contact 
with him for the whole of the twenty-four hours, as compared with 
the doctor, who only sees the patient at brief intervals during that 
time, or as compared with a midwife, whose services are needed for a 
special occasion, it is not difficult to understand that the personal 
qualities of a nurse are the jirst consideration in securing her 
services. It also becomes clear that in regard to doctors and mid- 
wives registration can do all it professes to do, and may therefore be 
accepted as a reliable guide on the point of primary importance 
where they are concerned. But, although no one denies that it is 
essential for a nurse to be skilful in the discharge of her technical 
duties, in practice this almost invariably proves the second and not 
the first consideration in estimating the value of a trained nurse. 

This is the daily experience of those whose duty it is to supply 
nurses to the public. Both doctors and friends come with anxious 
explanations of the kind of nurse they want, and if those who have 
the most reason to feel bitter over their disappointment and annoy- 
ances in connection with the trained nurses they have employed will 
analyse their experiences, they will find that in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred their ground for complaint has been unpleasant personal 
characteristics in a nurse, or the lack of those qualities which make 
the right woman’s presence acceptable in the sick-room. 

Where nursing is concerned the results of examination are 
specially misleading. A nurse may possess plenty of technical 
knowledge of her work, and have no faculty for displaying this 
knowledge at examination. This is the constant experience of those 
who are responsible for the training of nurses. Another nurse, as we 
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know to our cost, may be quite unsuitable for the care of the sick, 
and yet be quick at grasping theoretical instruction, and be able to 
pass any examination. An examination, however useful as a means 
of .testing that a nurse has acquired a rudimentary knowledge of 
those matters which a nurse ought to know, is yet no test as to the 
relative capability of nurses, even with regard to the technical side 
of their work, when it comes to the practical application of their 
knowledge. 

The only way that the probable fitness of any nurse for the duties 
required. of her can be definitely ascertained is by careful inquiry 
from those who can speak with personal knowledge of the woman 
and of her work. It cannot be made too clear that passing an ex- 
amination and complying with such other conditions of experience 
and length of training as a central board may demand, would not 
give any practical security to the public that a nurse was technically 
efficient. The registered facts would not help inquirers to ascertain 
whether a nurse was suitable for a particular post. What advantage 
then can the public or the best nurses hope to gain by it? Besides, 
what practical guarantee could registration afford that if a nurse were 
competent at the time of her registration her efficiency had been 
maintained? If it had become known to her recent employers that 
the quality of her work had deteriorated, what indication could a 
central board give of this? It is true that the authorities, who 
would place the nurse’s name on the register, would retain the 
nominal authority to remove it, but who that has had reason to find 
fault with a nurse, and is thankful to get rid of her, is going to take 
the necessary steps for her removal from the register, unless she has 
been notoriously bad ? 

The sense of public duty would seldom outweigh the personal 
inconvenience of carrying the matter through, or overcome the good- 
natured reluctance most people feel to ‘doing a nurse any harm.’ 
As the active sense of annoyance subsides, the stern determination 
to show up wrongdoing too often evaporates. Instead of a truthful 
report a nurse is sent away with a good character, and the justly 
aggrieved patient, reflecting on what he has suffered at the hands of 
one who was not suitable for the duties assigned to her, is content 
to swell the chorus of complaints against nurses in general. How 
much more would this be the case if the complaint, instead of being 
made to the doctor, or to the authorities of the institution which 
supplied the nurse, had to be brought officially before a central 
board? It would often be extremely difficult to bring forward 
definite proof that a nurse had been inefficient and personally un- 
satisfactory, and who is going to risk an action for libel by making 
the attempt? What central body would dare to remove a nurse 
except for some very serious misconduct ? 

How, then, can it be said that ‘the continuance of a nurse's 
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name on the roll would be a guarantee to the public of her pro- 
fessional efficiency and general fitness for employment’ ? 

Let us remember too that all complaints against nurses are not 
justified by the facts. Patients are not always reasonable in their 
accusations, and not always accurate in their statements. Very 
thorough investigation would be necessary before any definite action 
could be taken, and a nurse’s professional career might be seriously 
damaged pending a lengthy inquiry. Nurses are expected to give 
satisfaction to all sorts and conditions of men and women in widely 
different surroundings. Even nurses who can lay claim to more 
than the average share of adaptability may be unfortunate in their 
experiences sometimes, and without any failure of duty may be the 
victims of prejudice on the part of those whom they have not been 
able to please. 

The advocates of state registration for nurses are warmly in 
favour of a uniform standard, and here again many of those who 
are in daily contact with the practical needs of the work are com- 
pelled to differ from them. That everyone who aspires to be a nurse 
should be able to carry out efficiently elementary nursing duties is 
obviously essential, but the amount of theoretical knowledge which 
a nurse needs in addition to this, to ‘qualify her for different positions 
in work connected with nursing, is very varied indeed. To insist 
upon a uniform standard of training would be to hamper progress, 
by concentrating the attention of nurses of every social class on the 
least important side of their duties, and would tend to eliminate 
very many whom it is desirable to retain amongst the ranks of 
trained nurses. Neither the length of time spent in training, nor 
the number of examinations passed, can be accepted as an infallibley 
guide to the degree of training a nurse has actually received, even 
as regards her technical qualifications alone. 

Neither the public nor nurses themselves would be protected 
from disappointment nor from injustice by any system of State 
registration. To expect uniformity is fallacious, and to desire it is 
to be blind to the real necessities of the case. . 

It is inevitable that hospitals apparently similar should vary very’ 
much in the opportunities for experience which they offer, and in 
the quality of the training given, just as candidates for training 
bring very different capabilities to the work. Some women absorb 
knowledge quickly, and are very receptive of the teaching bestowed 
upon them. They will get more out of their opportunities for 
acquiring experience, and profit more by them, than women who 
develop slowly, and who need more time to become trained. But, 
such differences as are inherent in the workers and in the surround- 
ings where training is bestowed, must be recognised as one of the 
practical facts with which we have to deal. The error lies in the 
failure to perceive that very varied degrees of practical and theoretical 
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knowledge are needed, if nurses are to be supplied who are thoroughly 
efficient for the very varied duties which they are called upon to 
undertake. 

To become an accomplished and skilled nurse requires qualities 
and capabilities which are not half as common as could be desired. 
But it is very important that nurses should not aim to become 
amateur doctors, and it would be increasingly difficult to prevent 
them from doing so if they are taught that the chief thing necessary 
to become a nurse is the successful passing of technical examinations. 
No one suggests that-this is the object of State registration, but it 
would infallibly be the result. A nurse may well rejoice in the 
fresh interests which following up scientific subjects may be to her, 
but beyond the advantage which accrues from all culture, it must 
be clearly understood that she will not be a better nurse in con- 
sequence. 

If the university graduate is drawn towards nursing, she will 
not succeed because of her educational advantages, but because she 
has an innate love of the work, allied to any other gifts she may 
possess. No one disputes that technical knowledge is essential to 
efficiency, but the nurse, however mechanically perfect, who has ‘ no 
vocation for nursing’ will be as disappointing to her patients as 
Dead Sea fruit. 

One of the most insidious injuries that registration would inflict 
upon future nurses would be to make the right women believe that, 
if they could not pass such examinations as may be required by a 
central board, they must get their living in some other way. 

It is not sufficiently realised that the training schools are re- 
quired to provide a number of the very best nurses to supply large 
organisations of national importance. Although many of the Poor 
Law infirmaries have established excellent training schools of their 
own, the Local Government Board and the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board still expect considerable assistance from the voluntary hospitals 
in the training of nurses to supply their needs. 

The training schools are the original sources of supply for ‘Queen 
Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service,’ ‘Queen Alexandra’s 
Military Nursing Service for India,’ ‘Queen Alexandra’s Royal Naval 
Nursing Service,’ ‘Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Nursing Institute,’ not 
to speak of the many other directions in which nurses can render 
valuable service in public appointments. In addition to this the 
Colonial Nursing Association exists to take many trained nurses out 
of the country to do useful work in other parts of the Empire. 

I know too that it is a source of constant regret to the training 
schools not to be able to afford more adequate assistance in these 
directions. After doing their utmost to help, they find their resources 
are too limited as yet to enable them to respond effectually to the 
innumerable appeals with which they are beset. 
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Those concerned with the selection of first-rate nurses for these 
various appointments will all strongly confirm what I say as to the 
difficulty of securing a sufficient supply of the best workers out of 
the candidates from whom they have to choose. 

The majority of even our best hospitals have been understaffed 
for many years, and the general necessity for hospitals to increase 
their own nursing staffs in order to meet modern requirements has 
made them absorb a large proportion of the increasing numbers 
their own training schools have produced. 

This leaves a comparatively small margin of the best to supply 
all the outside demands, and it must also be borne in mind that in 
spite of the number of excellent nurses who become qualified every 
year, many are also lost to the profession. Some marry or return 
to home duties. Some die or cease to follow their profession for a 
variety of personal reasons. 

How many third-rate nurses are retained in their posts to-day, 
because the difficulty of finding a first-rate nurse willing to fill the 
position is temporarily insuperable ! 

Is it not somewhat futile to talk of suppressing inferior nurses 
arbitrarily—so to speak—when so many posts throughout the country 
have to be filled with the best of those available for them, often a 
very different thing from the best that is desired ? 

There has long been a determined though ill-advised attempt on 
the part of a somewhat noisy section of the nursing world to create 
a distrust of the training schools. This cry that the training schools 
wish to keep everything in their own hands—with the implication 
that such a desire is little short of a crime—is readily taken up by 
those whose services have not been retained by the training schools, 
and who consequently have personal grievances against them. This 
represents a considerable proportion of those who are antagonistic to 
the training schools. It is not the rejected or the failures of any 
profession whose opinion of its organisation carries most weight, but 
it frequently happens that these have more time to disseminate 
their views than those whose authority is based on wider experience. 

It is not fair to reproach the training schools because they have 
not been able to achieve impossibilities. The large majority of them 
have shown persevering determination to do their best for the 
interests of all concerned, and for the most part they have not 
been daunted by the difficulties inseparable from the position they 
occupy. 

If a would-be probationer shows herself untrainable, lacking in 
kindliness, tact, and discretion, quarrelsome and selfish with her 
fellow-workers, and generally undesirable from a nursing point of 
view, she and her friends are always ready to maintain that she 
is the victim of ‘ misunderstanding’ and ‘ personal dislike.’ 

If an unsuitable woman, after repeated warnings, manages by 
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dint of spasmodic improvement to get through her training, and 
ultimately reveals her incapacity, the public are equally ready 
to blame the training school for allowing an unsuitable woman 
to become a qualified nurse. 

If women of average ability work well whilst under supervision, 
and subsequently deteriorate, still the training school gets blamed 
‘for turning out such women.’ 

There are better ways of advancing the true interests of nurses 
and of their work than to attempt to engender a distrust of the 
institutions with which they are or have been associated, or than 
to try to persuade them that matrons, who have helped them 
through their difficulties and rejoiced in their successes, are no 
longer desirous of promoting their interests, or securing their 
permanent advancement. 

As matters stand at present, the best nurses know that they 
have the support and influence of their training schools behind them, 
and are aware that so long as they take the trouble to keep in touch 
with their old hospital, a friendly interest will continue to be taken 
in their professional career. This is done to a greater extent already 
than is generally supposed, and many matrons have gratifying 
testimony from time to time that both nurses and the public 
appreciate the practical advantage of having a continuous record 
kept. 

This plan of a supplementary record which Miss Nightingale 
has always tried to promote, although not of universal application, 
has often proved of service to those who have chosen to avail them- 
selves of it. 

The knowledge that their old comrades continue to take an 
interest in them is often the best inspiration nurses can have to keep 
up to the highest standard, and as this association is voluntary on 
their part, it does not interfere in the slightest degree with the 
freedom of those who may wish to sever their connection with old 
ties. 

If private nurses prefer to live at home and work on their own 
account, it would still be beneficial to them and to the public to 
encourage them to report themselves at their old training schools 
with sufficient frequency to ensure that they were kept in re- 
membrance. 

For many years past the training schools have done their best 
to bring about a more orderly state of affairs by granting certificates 
to indicate that a certain amount of technical knowledge, theoretical 
and practical, had been acquired by the teaching and experience 
in the wards of the hospital, and that the holder of the certificate 
was a suitable person to be in charge of the sick at the time of 
granting the certificate. 

It has been clear to the training school authorities from Miss 
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Nightingale onwards, that no certificate could indicate the personal 
fitness of a nurse for the duties required of her. But the certificate 
ean indicate in general terms what a nurse’s technical qualifications 
are, while her personal fitness for any of the various positions she 
may desire to fill can be ascertained by those engaging the nurse, 
or interested in the making of important appointments, by further 
inquiry at the training school where the nurse originally gained her 
certificate. 

Information as to the size and standing of the hospital granting 
the certificate, or the special objects for which the hospital exists, 
is very easily obtained. The interests of the best nurses and the 
interests of the public are closely allied, for it is desirable—not that 
every nurse should possess the same qualifications—but that the 
qualifications she does possess should be easily ascertained and 
estimated at their true worth. 

The more inclined the public are-to attach importance to the 
recommendations of those who can speak with personal knowledge 
of the nurse’s work and conduct, the more nurses will realise that 
it is all-important to them not only to earn the good opinion of those 
who have been responsible for their training, but to endeavour 
to retain it. The best centres of discipline-and of registration are 
surely the training schools. The fact that they are separate centres 
strengthens rather than weakens their position, for it encourages the 
development of a high standard of work for the credit of the training 
school, whilst avoiding the evils inseparable from a central regis- 
tration. 

There was a time when thejsight of a certificate was accepted 
readily as a guarantee that the nurse was personally suitable for any 
post for which she chose to apply. But the result of many dis- 
appointing experiences has tended to make inquiries in regard to 
personal character much more universal, and it is obviously in this 
direction that safety lies. The habitual adoption of this wise pre- 
caution is the surest means to prevent disappointment, and to 
gradually evolve order out of chaos. 

At one time partially trained nurses were able to obtain important 
posts without reference to anyone, with qualifications that nowadays 
would not pass muster anywhere. 

It would be interesting to learn what grounds Lady Helen Munro 
Ferguson has for stating that ‘the prizes of the profession are dis- 
tributed haphazard among the fully trained and partially trained.’ 
That ‘private nurses of every kind and degree of training’ find 
employment readily is a matter of common knowledge, but that the 
prizes of the profession are, in these days, bestowed upon those who 
are without the requisite technical qualifications is news to us all. 

Many women with natural gifts for nursing, and some without, 
who are casually interested in it, or who merely desire a little variety 
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in their lives, recognise the value of some technical training. But 
it'is not those whose connection with the work is temporary who are 
best qualified as a rule to lay down the law as to what systems of 
training are desirable, or to enlighten us as to what nurses most 
need. 

The amateur point of view gets spread abroad because so many 
have acquired a smattering of these matters at the present time. 
But we should hesitate to accept conclusions based on brief 
experience, and guard against losing our heads and rushing at ill- 
considered remedies for evils which only time and patience can 
minimise or remove. 

Obviously the work done in small country hospitals cannot be 
classed in the same category as the experience to be gained and the 
training to be given in leading London and Provincial Training 
Schools. It may well be that some hospitals will turn out nurses 
more adapted to one branch of nursing than another. The 
capabilities and the wishes of the workers have to be taken into 
consideration, and it is not those sisters and nurses who enjoy the 
stir and pressure of work in the busy wards of a large hospital, who 
are the most likely to settle down happily in quiet country districts. 

When the value of trained nursing was first discovered, there was 
more cause than at present to complain of gross ignorance on the 
part of so-called nurses. So few existed who had even the slightest 
pretext for calling themselves trained nurses, that those with little 
or no training, and with no character to lose, were employed by 
unworthy persons who set up institutions for the supply of hospital- 
trained nurses, and they made considerable sums of money by carry- 
ing on this fraudulent sort of business. 

But it was not to be expected that the public would immediately 
appreciate the importance of safeguarding themselves from ignorant 
or unsuitable persons by sending direct to hospitals when they 
required a nurse. Moreover, in the beginning, this source of supply 
was too limited to meet all the demands, hence less satisfactory 
methods of finding private nurses have continued to prevail. 

The desirability of having private nurses who could be supplied 
by the hospital authorities became evident, and thus a proper 
system for the supply of a better class of private nurse was 
established. 

From that time onwards the public have not been without a 
guarantee that when they fask for the services of a trained nurse 
their demand will be satisfactorily met, as far as the resources of the 
hospitals will allow. 

The further development of this system of maintaining private 
nursing staffs in direct connection with hospitals will enable the 
public to satisfy themselves, without delay or inconvenience, that 
they are being supplied with a genuine article when they apply for it. 
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There ought to have been enough instances of incompetent women 
supplied from some of the nursing homes and inferior institutions, 
besides partially trained nurses working on their own account, to 
have put both doctors and the public on their guard against employ- 
ing any of them, without making inquiries as to their qualifications. 
If they refuse to employ those who cannot produce evidence 
that they are what they profess to be, it would settle the question 
more effectually than by any other means that can be adopted, 
because it would no longer pay these women to try to impose upon 
the public. 

If they are deliberately employed in default of better nurses 
being available, at any rate there is no deception in the matter, and - 
that would be one step gained. It is a mistake to acquiesce in the 
evil because of the slight trouble making an inquiry involves. 

It is said that nurses are wanted in too great a hurry in the 
country for previous inquiry to be possible. But if a doctor sends 
to a local institution for a nurse he should know what reputation it 
bears, and take an early opportunity of questioning a nurse as to her 
qualifications. A letter, a telegram, or a telephone inquiry would 
promptly verify any statements if confirmation appeared desirable. 

If all unsatisfactory nurses found they could not get work with- 
out being able to produce evidence that their credentials entitled 
them to it, the worst of the impostors would very soon be crowded 
out, and those with limited but genuine qualifications be accepted 
on their merits. 

The lesson which doctors and the public should learn by the 
unpleasant experiences they have had, is to insist upon getting 
what they want and to remember that they can only do this 
effectually for themselves. If they shelve their responsibilities by 
thrusting them on to any centralised Registration Board, they are 
but preparing their own eventual disappointment, and the time 
cannot be long delayed when they will discover with dismay that 
they are more helpless than ever to defend themselves against the 
unsuttable. 

As experience grows, increasing importance is attached to the 
human side of a nurse’s capabilities. A surgeon, in speaking of a 
hospital Sister, said to me recently, ‘I have nothing at all to say 
against her as a surgical nurse. She is “smart” in the operating 
theatre and knows her work well, but I confess, if 1 were a patient, 
I should want a little more of “the smoothing of the pillow busi- 
ness” ; it helps one along.’ 

When men and women are ill they certainly need a nurse who 
will not only carry out the doctor’s orders, but who will ‘ help them 
along.’ 

The pseudo-scientific young person, who is more concerned with 
showing off her ‘ little knowledge’ to the doctor, and more interested 
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in the ‘case’ than in the ‘ patient,’ has become a terror in the sick- 
room. None who have had experience of her, on the occasions when 
a real nurse was required, can wonder that those who have been 
thus victimised speak with extreme bitterness of the misery and 
annoyance she has caused. Registration will tend to multiply this 
type indefinitely, and when she goes about armed with her certificate, 
nothing but personal inquiries, which she ought to be able to satisfy, 
can reveal the truth. The. doctor, who knows full well how much 
the success of his work and the welfare of his patients depend upon 
the nurse in whose hands he leaves them, will be the best guide if 
any question arises as to the quality of the training which her 
credentials indicate. The patients and their friends will have no 
difficulty in forming their own judgment as to her personal qualifica- 
tions. It is not as difficult as it appears for the public to protect 
themselves against imposture, but it is impossible to spare them the 
slight trouble of making the inquiry necessary for an up-to-date 
assurance that a genuine article has been supplied. 

If we endeavour to produce mechanical perfection we shall more 
or less approach it, but who will profit by such an outcome of our 
labours? Is it not truer wisdom to seek first the higher attributes 
of nursing and to steadfastly impress upon the rising generations of 
nurses that these are the first essentials for their permanent success. 

Let us try to utilise more hospitals for the efficient training of 
nurses. The addition to the numbers on the nursing staff would 
gradually shorten the hours for all. The result would be to produce 
more private nursing staffs in connection with the hospitals, so that 
a better trained and better disciplined set of nurses would be forth- 
coming who would at the same time be certain of well-paid employ- 
ment, for that is a sine qud non. 

This cannot be brought about in a day, but if the public would 
concentrate its attention on this as one of the practical remedies 
for the evils we all deplore, it would soon meet the case far more 
effectually than legislating to stereotype mediocrity. 

If we were to yield to the cry that ‘something must be done” 
before pausing to realise what the conditions are which have to be 
dealt with, it would be fatal to the further development of trained 
nursing. Nothing can alter the fact that nursing is a domestic 
occupation as well as a profession. To emphasise the importance of 
technical knowledge, when we are suffering on every hand from 
defects of character, is to court failure, and such proceeding cannot 
be defended on grounds of common sense. Safety is best assured by 
trying to eliminate unsatisfactory nurses, whether certificated or not, 
by the only effective means, 4.e. by producing a larger supply of the 
best. 

Nothing so effectually discourages sustained effort as realising 
that less than the best of which a nurse is capable is good enough to 
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meet all that is required of her. If state registration were to 
become the order of the day, nurses would have far less incentive to 
individual development, and the matrons of hospitals have more 
excuse for shirking their responsibility of keeping the human side of 
the work first in the minds of nurses. 

Although the knowledge that hundreds of good nurses exist is 
small compensation to those who are unfortunate in their experience, 
a few of the best of these women go a long way towards redeeming 
the reputation of their unworthy comrades. It is those who can 
infuse restrained sympathy into skilled ministrations who raise 
nursing from a mere profession to a fine art. Any patient who has 
had the benefit of the tender and perceptive services which some . 
women pass all their lives in bestowing upon those who need them, 
can testify that they have received a gift beyond price. Many will 
be ready to defend the freedom of the best trained nurses, and to do 
all that is possible to save them from the fallacious - protection’ with 
which they are threatened. If the unsuitable could be annihilated 
by registration there would be something to say in its favour, but no 
one can claim that this would be achieved. 


Eva C. E. Likes, 
Matron of the London Hospital. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ARMY AND THE ESHER SCHEME 


Ir is frequently alleged, and with some truth, that the War Office has 
been made a scapegoat for the Government in reference to the 
inefficiency disclosed by the Royal Commission on the South African 
War. If, however, itis freely granted that not only Lord Lansdowne, but 
the Government as a whole, failed to prepare effectually for the crisis 
that was before them, and that the War Office, in spite of all its short- 
comings, successfully provided, despatched, maintained, and supplied 
the largest army that has ever been engaged in an oversea expedition, 
the fact yet remains that a Cabinet representing the very salt of the 
earth must under the prevailing conditions have laboured under dis- 
advantages sufficient in themselves to have prevented a sound, method- 
ical, and facile transition from the ways of peace to those of war. For 
the failings of our military system the Government actually in office in 
1899 was indeed to blame; but to no greater or less extent than its 
predecessors of either party. No British Government has hitherto 
attempted to arrive at any definite ideas in reference to the strategical 
policy of the Empire, or to set in order the peace organisation of our 
warlike machinery so as to adapt it to the purposes of efficient 
mobilisation in support of our Imperial interests. 

When actually engaged in hostilities with foreign Powers, Ministers 
have from time to time been ready enough to usurp the strategical 
direction of our forces by sea and land; but no idea of previous co- 
operation upon the part of the parliamentary, naval, and military 
leaders of the nation to ensure timely preparation against particular 
eventualities has ever entered seriously into Ministerial calcula- 
tions. 

It is little wonder that the uncertainty of British policy has long 
been proverbial upon the continent of Europe. In the absence of any 
definite views of our own upon subjects of foreign or colonial policy, 
we have frequently drifted into wars or irritated our most loyal Colonies 
in cases where the exercise of reasonable consistency, based upon know- 
ledge and common sense, would usually have prevented every difficulty 
That considerable oscillation, in matters of detail, is inseparable from 
Government by party, is undeniable; but it is, at the same time, at 
least equally certain that if the broad principles of a definite strategical 
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policy had been accepted by a Cabinet, in accordance with the opinions 
of experts given upon full information, it could not be a light matter 
for a succeeding Government to entirely reverse or abandon that policy. 
It is easy when in Opposition to denounce every action of the Govern- 
ment, without knowledge of facts and merely by force of political habit ; 
but we have not yet sunk so low that a new Ministry is likely to put 
politics altogether before patriotism, and, though convinced by the 
evidence before it that its predecessors were right, nevertheless to 
cancel the decisions at which the latter arrived. 

It was to providing some security in the direction above indicated 
that Lord Esher and his colleagues first addressed themselves. By the 
terms of its reference the Committee was properly concerned only with 
the reformation of the War Office system ; but reforms confined solely 
to Army administration would have been comparatively useless 
without further steps being taken to weld together the political, the 
naval, and the military elements, so as to ensure the concerted action 
of the whole in the interests of Imperialdefence. This fact was clearly 
explained by the Committee in the covering letter addressed to the 
Prime Minister when rendering Part I. of the Report, and has since 
been reiterated in a manner so convincing that its acceptance has been 
established as a matter of prime necessity. 

The outcome of this contention is a reconstruction of the ‘ Defence 
Committee.’ The paramountcy of the Prime Minister for the time 
being is fully recognised ; but it is provided that there shall always 
be at his disposal not merely the best available advice in reference to 
the question of the moment, but the historical aspects of each case, 
and a full understanding of all the measures hitherto adopted for the 
purpose of meeting such an eventuality, and the reasons for them. 
In the ‘Permanent nucleus’ the Defence Committee has a solid 
Imperial basis, of a purely professional character—including selected 
officers of the British Navy and Army, the Indian and the Colonial 
forces. The actual decision of all questions of strategical policy 
necessarily rests with the Cabinet ; but the duty of so elucidating such 
questions that they shall be accurately presented for consideration, 
together with all the side-issues involved, is the business of the Perma- 
nent nucleus of the Defence Committee. 

Imperial defence is not a political, a naval, or a military matter ; 
to be effectively conducted it must rest upon the intimate combination 
of all three. Correct and plentiful information, and well-conceived 
schemes based upon it, represent the only means whereby we can hope 
to be ready for emergencies. The weak points in the armour of our 
possible adversaries and in our own must be known always to a nicety, 
and our plans so laid that, when seizing such advantages as the situation 
may offer for assailing the vulnerable parts of the enemy, we at the 
same time cover, so far as possible, our own. 

Neither the Defence Committee, as a body, nor its Permanent 
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element encroaches in the very least upon the particular functions 
of the naval or of the military authorities in peace or war. In case of 
war the work of the Committee is confined to the general question 
of where the naval and military forces are to operate, and with 
what object; nor is it to be supposed that a plan of operations 
would be decided upon without the full concurrence of the officers 
selected to command the forces and of the Admiralty and War Office 
authorities. 

The Prime Minister being at once the principal adviser of the Crown 
and the President of the Defence Committee, of which also the Cabinet 
Ministers upon whom he chiefly relies are members, it follows that, 
unless the Prime Minister chooses to disregard the evidence brought 
before him, the advice given to the Crown and the measures conse- 
quently adopted will represent the decision arrived at by the Defence 
Committee upon the information placed before it by its ‘ Permanent 
nucleus.’ 

Obviously, the responsibility that would lie upon a dictatorial 
Prime Minister who deliberately flew in the face of professional 
advice, with disastrous consequences, would be very great, and such 
as would not lightly be accepted even by the most obstinate. Thus 
we have a security against the evils to which a Prime Minister of less 
than consummate genius might expose us; whilst we may feel confident 
that when the office is held by a Napoleon of politics he will do what he 
knows to be right, however venturesome or otherwise mistaken it may 
appear to his less courageous or less far-seeing colleagues of the Com- 
mittee or of the Cabinet. 

Having thus provided a scheme under which the political, naval, 
and military factors of the problem of Imperial defence may be co- 
ordinated so far as practicable, the Committee proceeded to deal with 
the particular matter with which they were immediately concerned. 
Army reform is a subject that has in the past been treated seriously 
enough by sundry others before the present Committee—though fruit- 
lessly, owing to the apathy of the public, and the consequent inactivity 
of successive Governments—and in the proceedings of the Hartington 
Commission Lord Esher and his colleagues found much assistance. 
The state of affairs disclosed in 1904 was much the same as that which 
have existed fifteen years before, and the spiritjof the recommendations 
then made agrees in a great measure with that which permeates the 
more practically successful proposals of to-day. The comprehensive 
scheme of the Esher Committee includes, in fact, all that was best in 
that which preceded it. There is, however, this marked difference, 
that whereas the Hartington Commission indicated evils and suggested 
the lines upon which remedies might be framed, the Esher Committee 
have masterfully insisted upon the immediate necessity for adopting 
one and all of the reforms which they have actually elaborated, pointing 
out that the value of their proposals depends upon their unqualified 
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acceptance—that without all its parts the new machinery cannot 
work, 

The obstacles to efficiency prevalent in the army system appeared 
to the Committee to be as follows : 


| 


DEFECTS 


(1) That the entire organisation rested upon a peace basis, and 
dislocation of the whole consequently followed an outbreak of hostilities. 

(2) That the War Office was a house divided against itself, its 
civilian (especially the financial) and military elements pulling in 
opposite directions, in, no doubt, friendly but nevertheless regrettable 
conflict, to the detriment of the public service. 

(3) That nominal responsibilities were immense, varied, and im- 
possible ; whereas practical responsibility was nil. 

(4) That every officer, in and out of the War Office, from the 
Commander-in-Chief downwards, had so many irons in the fire that he 
could attend properly to none, and least of all to training and other 
preparations for actual war. 

(5) That the Army was without an efficient ‘ thinking department, ‘ 
—in fact, that there was no ‘ brain of the army,’ such as exists in Conti- 
nental systems. 

(6) That efficiency had been rendered impossible by centralisation 


in all branches, from organisation and training to the smallest routine 
of administration and finance. 


REMEDIES 


(1) The measures required in order to substitute a system based 
upon the need to establish m peace an organisation suited to the conduct 
of war, in place of a lack of system, resulting in a complicated peace 
machinery utterly unsuited for use in time of war, are necessarily 
distributed amongst the remedies prescribed for the various short- 
comings particularly dealt with, and the trend of them must be followed 
and considered accordingly. 

(2) To prevent friction between the civilian and military elements 
of the War Office but one course—the obvious one—could possibly be 
effectual, and this, therefore, has been adopted. By the creation of an 
‘Army Council’ the Committee have brought together upon a 
common platform the Secretary of State for War, the heads of the 
great Military Departments, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary (to 
deal with civil business other than finance), and a Finance Member. 
A Council of seven is thus formed, at the head of which is the Secretary 
of State, occupying a position of general responsibility to the Crown, 
as Chairman of the Council, and, unlike the members, having no par- 
ticular branch of business under his own direction. The military 
members are in a majority, but against this preponderance is the great 
influence of the Secretary of State ; and as the result, whilst there can 
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never be any danger of military opinion being unable to make its voice 
heard, the constitutional authority yet holds the military in a firm grasp. 
For every decision arrived at by the Council each and every member is 
equally responsible ; but it is the special duty of each to see that the 
application of such decisions to his own particular department is 
properly attended to. The only means by which a member of the 
Council can divest himself of responsibility is by resignation. Thus, 
assuming a divergence of opinion upon a vital question between the 
Secretary of State, supported or otherwise by his civilian colleagues, 
and the military majority, one side or the other must resign; and if 
the Secretary of State does not do so, then the others can have no option. 
The Prime Minister, no doubt advised by the Cabinet Council, thus 
becomes the referee. If he sides with the military members, their 
resignations will not be accepted, and the Secretary of State will have 
to withdraw ; or if the contrary, then the dissentient members finally 
quit the Council. Meanwhile the Army as a whole is administered by 
the Council as a body, and within the walls of the War Office there 
cannot be an opponent of any measure who is not under the direct 
orders of the Council itself, and consequently powerless to obstruct. 
That even subordinate officials of the Financial Secretary’s branch 
have hitherto been in the habit of minuting with their opinions corre- 
spondence with the greatest military authorities is abundantly proved 
by the evidence given before the War Commission, and by information 
gained from other sources. The evils of such a system are self-evident. 
In future there can be no sort of imperium in imperio ; the views of 
the several branches of the War Office will all be represented on the 
Army Council, and the decision arrived at by that body will be com- 
prehensive and final. In financial matters the Army will be self- 
governing, upon a widely decentralised system, from the moment that 
the total sum to be made available under the Army votes for the year 
has been sanctioned by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Army 
Council is thus subordinate to the extent that it cannot compel payment 
under the Army votes of the full amount demanded by any particular 
department of the War Office; but whatever the sums eventually 
credited to the departments represented by its various members, the 
actual expenditure of those sums will be administered by those depart- 
ments in their several branches without further reference. Lastly, 
when the sum of the original estimates put forward by the Council 
exceeds that which can be granted, the Council as a body will decide 
upon the directions in which economies can be effected with the least 
detriment, and so reduce the amount to the required level. 

(3) In order to obtain distinct responsibility the impossible burden 
of superintendence formerly borne by the Commander-in-Chief has 
been divided between the members of the Council and an Inspector- 
General of the Forces ; whilst executive responsibility is entrusted to 
the ‘ Directors ’ of main branches and the heads of subordinate branches 
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within the War Office, and to Generals Commanding-in-Chief in the 
five training districts and Major-Generals in charge of the eight ad- 
ministrative districts into which the United Kingdom has been divided. 
The Inspector-General in no sense corresponds with the former Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, and is not ex-officio the superior officer 
of the Generals Commanding-in-Chief, whose troops, &c., are inspected 
by him or by the inspectors who form his staff. The duties of the 
Inspector-General under the Army Council are to observe results and 
to report to that Council, and those of the Directors of branches to 
perform the work appertaining to their several branches under the 
general superintendence of the member of the Council in whose 
department they are included, and who represents their interests on 
the Council, which is the Army Parliament, and legislates, as a body, 
for the Army as a whole. 

(4) Preparation for war of all kinds, and especially training, has 
suffered in consequence of those officers nominally responsible for it 
being so occupied in their offices in the discharge of duties connected 
with administrative routine that they have been unable to spare time 
for promoting the fighting efficiency of the troops. To meet this 
difficulty administration and training have been absolutely separated. 
Work formerly done in the offices or orderly rooms of combatant units 
will in future be attended to, so far as possible, at the headquarters of 
the eight administrative districts, and the hands of executive officers 
set free for combatant duty only. 

(5) A ‘ brain of the army’ has been created by the formation of a 
General Staff, the head of which is the Chief of the General Staff, the 
‘First Military Member’ of the Army Council. This officer, and the 
department under him, will be charged solely with preparation for war 
in connection with military policy, intelligence, organisation and 
operations. His duties in regard to preparation generally are con- 
tinuous, but with the actual provision of personnel he is not concerned ; 
the Adjutant-General raises the forces, effects the mobilisation, and 
hands over the troops when ready to move. The business of the Chief 
of the General Staff is thus confined to the higher business of war— 
plans of operations, and the employment of the forces accordingly. 
His mind and the minds of his subordinates will not thus become 
cramped by attending to details which however actually important 
2re nevertheless, from the higher standpoint, petty. Similarly, he 
Quartermaster-General provides supplies and transport, and the 
Master-General of Ordnance (as a manufacturer) the munitions of war. 
As the staff is organised at the War Office, so also will it be with an 
army in the field; the only departments unrepresented in the latter 
case being that of the ‘ Civil Member,’ which obviously is not required, 
and of the Master-General of Ordnance, whose supplies reach the troops 
through the Quartermaster-General. The ‘ Director of Army Finance’ 
with an army in the field represents the Finance Member of the Council 
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in every respect ; whilst the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, and the Quartermaster-General perform the prescribed duties 
of their several departments ; except thdt ‘ movements’ having now 
passed to the department of the General Staff, the Adjutant-General 
ceases to give orders in connection therewith, unless for the purpose 
of raising and mobilising local forces. 

(6) Decentralisation has been generally applied,so that responsibility 
for local expenditure passes to Commanders of Districts, who are also 
empowered to deal with promotions up to the rank of major; only 
higher promotions being dealt with by the Selection Board, of which 
the Inspector-General of the Forces is president. Local expenditure 
is also limited ; for example, barrack work involving a cost exceeding 
2,000/. must be dealt with by the Civil Member of the Army Council. 

Thanks to the Esher Committee we have now a system for the Army 
framed upon lines equally applicable to peace and war, the duties of 
everyone are clearly defined, and there will in future be no danger of 
overlapping, nor will various interests be in conflict. Difficulties in 
matters of minor detail there will at first be many, but these in a short 
time will be removed, as they come to light in the course of the labours 
of the Sub-Committee appointed to deal with them. 

Moreover, we have at last obtained an authoritative statement of 
the purpose for which the Regular Army is maintained. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, speaking at Liverpool on the 22nd of January of the present 
year, declared the decision of the Prime Minister that the Regular Army 
is intended for work oversea, the protection of the United Kingdom 
being a naval question. But for oversea work, in case of a great war, 
we need a much larger force than we can dream of possessing upon a 
regular establishment, and in the absence abroad of our best troops 
public confidence has to be provided for. Power to despatch a large 
army abroad is essential if we desire peace. There is no Power in 
Europe that we could bring to its knees by the influence of sea power 
alone. Had we an army worthy of the name, in the modern sense, 
the probabilities of our being attacked or injured would be immensely 
reduced. Liberties are not lightly taken with those whose power to 
retaliate vigorously is properly understood, and at present, in spite of 
a huge expenditure, we notoriously do not possess such power. Can 
we glorify the Militia, under voluntary methods of enlistment, so as 
to furnish the required army? I believe that we can get the men if 
we fix terms of service that are not incompatible with regular employ- 
ment in civil life, and that we can have efficient soldiers by thoroughly 
training the recruits in the first instance, and thenceforward relying 
chiefly upon company work, upon the principles now employed in the 
Volunteer Service. 

At all events, now that we have a system which in its broad prin- 
ciples appears to be as perfect as the wit of man is likely to conceive, 
it seems more than ever incumbent upon us to create an army worthy 
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of the system; and the sooner the better, if we desire peace and to 
retain our Imperial position, with which is involved our commercial 
prosperity. What we need is a larger and better army, coupled with 
a sensible reduction of the Army estimates. 

The words ‘ Peace, Retrenchment and Reform,’ properly inter- 
preted, furnish for us an entirely desirable motto. Peace can be 
secured only by efficient preparation for war; Retrenchment must be 
based upon business-like methods, not upon sacrifices of efficiency ; 
and Reform must be represented by measures calculated to give us 
peace under conditions of wise retrenchment. For the attainment 
of these ends no better means could be adopted than to reassemble the 
Esher Committee for that very purpose. 


A. W. A. Pottocg, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Editor ‘ United Service Magazine.’ 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SOUTH AFRICA AND HER LABOUR 
PROBLEM 


In the opinion of those who know her best, South Africa is a ‘ gilt- 
edged asset’ of the Empire. Already second on the list of the great 
consumers of British produce and manufactures, she is destined one 
day to rank first. But if she is to become the home on a large scale 
of the British settler, if the narrow and unfortunate ideals, brought 
into subjection by the issue of the war, are not to flame up again 
like a veld fire and destroy the new growth, the administration must 
be based on sound economic and Imperial principles. 

Lord Milner’s policy aims at encouraging the immigration of 
British-speaking white settlers, opening up and developing the 
country, and increasing facilities for trade and transport, so as to 
improve and cheapen the conditions of life. So far-seeing a policy 
must at any time entail a large expenditure, but in addition to this 
he was faced by the immediate necessity of healing the ravages 
of war. The Boers had to be reinstated on their farms; the town 
population, strained and impatient after years of weary waiting, 
had to be brought back to their homes; and a new Government, 
with all its complex machinery, had to be organised almost in a 
moment. 

The High Commissioner, confronted by so many difficulties, was 
certain to become the mark of every flying missile. Moreover, 
South Africa is full of racial and political cross-currents, which 
by their very nature create a high tension, focus themselves on 
the person vested with Imperial jurisdiction, and add greatly to 
the arduous nature of his task, should he pursue a strong policy of 
initiative. The Boers, with their stolid national character, slow and 
unadaptable, tough and enduring, are certain at first to be opposed to 
that progressive expansion which suits the British. To them time is 
of little value. Although ultimately they, as well as other inhabitants 
of South Africa, will benefit by the prosperity of the country, they 
naturally fear being swamped, and are slow to appreciate their 
greater position as citizens of the Empire. However, the whites are 
not the only nor even the most numerous element in the population of 
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South Africa. The Native question might be easier if a consistent 
Native policy had been adopted throughout the various States. But 
this is not the case. In Cape Colony there is a large Native vote, 
courted and relied upon by the Bond. Elsewhere the Native is 
refused the franchise absolutely, while, again, as in Basutoland, we 
find a Native State existing in practical freedom. 

It is nonsense to speak of South Africa as a white man’s country 
at present in the same sense that Australia is. She has millions 
of aborigines, while the whites number only as many hundred 
thousands, and the natives partly enfranchised and partly semi- 
independent, are multiplying apace, in strong contrast to the declin- 
ing tendency of the few hundred thousand aborigines of Australia. - 
Owing to her precarious geographical position, which exposes her to an 
overwhelming invasion by her Chinese neighbours, Australia is no doubt 
rightly determined, in self-preservation of her white identity, to fortify 
herself against such acalamity. The Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth lately with great satisfaction gave expression to the hope 
that Australia would soon be in a position to ‘count on her fingers 
the coloured aliens in the country.’ The late Professor C. H. Pearson 
has also spoken of this necessity for self-preservation. He feared 
lest, through the process of infiltration, the northern portion of 
Australia should become a second. Natal, ‘with thirteen out of 
fourteen belonging to an inferior race,’ and lest the remainder of 
the continent should ‘speedily approximate to Cape Colony, where 
whites are indeed a masterful minority, but still only one in five.’ 

Whatever the justice of his views, this statesmanlike writer cer- 
tainly understood that the race conditions of South Africa are by no 
means analogous to those prevailing in Australia. Australians and 
New Zealanders are doing incalculable harm by talking as though 
the conditions were absolutely alike. The people in this country 
are glad to accept their views, believing them to be impartial 
advisers speaking from a ripe experience, whereas in reality no 
shadow of identity exists between the two cases. 

It is sometimes urged that Lord Milner undertook too large a 
programme. He was surely justified by the extraordinary resources of 
the country. Under the restrictive Krugerite régime the Transvaal 
was already producing gold at the rate of 20 millions sterling a year. 
Mining authorities of repute agreed in foretelling an annual out- 
put of anything between 30 and 45 millions. There was and is 
universal confidence in the future. The optimistic South African 
expected that the termination of the war and the altered conditions 
would immediately produce a cycle of sustained prosperity. Munici- 
palities, industries, and individuals were stimulated to enterprise, and 
ready to commit themselves to new engagements in all directions. Con- 
siderable commercial activity prevailed, and Mr. Henry Birchenough, 
in his report on his Commercial Mission to South Africa, says: ‘ All 
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my inquiries lead me to believe the present is no temporary boom, 
but the beginning of a period of great and sustained expansion. 
There may be, indeed there will be, set-backs, but, so far as I can 
judge, they will probably only be incidents in a great chapter of 
commercial and industrial development.’ In his opinion, the pro- 
gress was to show itself in all the South African Colonies, but he 
looked for its most striking expression to the Transvaal, with its 
vast gold industry, favoured by great climatic advantages and other 
conditions essential to mining. And yet, though everything seemed 
in readiness, though brains and capital alike were on the alert to 
play their part in the great development which is to ensure social 
and Imperial peace and prosperity throughout South Africa, the 
expected millennium did not arrive. Instead, the country is suffer- 
ing from stagnation and depression, and is exposed to the dangers of 
a prolonged financial strain. The industrial and commercial develop- 
ment of South Africa is held back; the immense energy of South 
Africa is obstructed and throttled. An insufficient labour supply 
is at the root of all the difficulty. This shortage not only affects 
the mines and their owners, but overshadows the whole South African 
situation, and, the problem being of such engrossing significance, the 
Government is eminently concerned in its solution. 

It is all very well to urge patience, caution, and reflection. These 
are wise prescriptions doubtless, but they will not meet a bill pre- 
sented for immediate payment. A critical emergency has to be 
faced, and some special remedy has to be found. After the three 
years’ war, the liabilities of South Africa are much greater than they 
were. In the Transvaal the gold production before the war was at 
the rate of 20 millions per annum; the imports approximately 
13 millions ; the total debt, including provision for railway expropria- 
tion, under 14 millions; the annual expenditure 34 millions, which, 
after providing for armaments and defence, still left a surplus. 
To-day, the gold production is at the rate of 14 millions only, 
the imports are 20 millions, the annual expenditure more than 
64 milions, to which another 1} million will be added as soon as 
the interest on outstanding loans falls due; the debt has risen to 
614 millions, including the Johannesburg municipal debt and the 
war loan, while to this total should be added another 34 millions for 
municipal and Water Board loans, making a total of 65 millions in 
all. Instead of a surplus the Budget will show a deficit, which is 
the most conclusive answer to any who may doubt the acuteness of 
the depression. 

The Estimates for the year ending June 1904 provided for a 
surplus of 311,104/. But the last eight months have wrought such 
a change that Lord Milner now sees the surplus converted into a 
deficit of 200,000/., while on the actual figures for the five months 
ending November last the deficit would exceed 380,000/. The 
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principal cause for this alarming change is the falling-off in the net 
receipts of the Central South African railways, which for 1903-4 
amount to only 1,400,000/., as against 2,403,021. for the previous 
year, falling short of the estimate by three-quarters of a million. 
This railway system has been in the past the chief revenue-earning 
factor in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony. Its receipts were 
earmarked to be set off against the service of the loan guaranteed 
by the British Government, viz. 1,441,042/., and the expenses of the 
South African Constabulary, viz. 1,370,000/. Although the expenses 
of the Constabulary have been largely cut down under stress of cir- 
cumstances, there is still left a shortage on balance of over a million, 
88 per cent. of which is charged to the Transvaal. These figures 
have a special significance for the British taxpayer. Lord Milner 
has intimated that he will not call upon the Imperial Government 
for any contribution under the loan guarantee in the event of a 
deficit during the current year, but he adds: ‘ If I am compelled 
to rely for a much longer period on one-third of our available 
resources I cannot say what may happen afterwards.’ 

Natal’s debt before the war was 8,019,143/., to-day it is 
14,019,143/.; her yearly expenditure was 1,914,724/. and has now 
risen to 4,065,756l., exclusive of the Budget estimate for 1903-4 
of additional 2,316,689/. towards posts, telegraphs, harbour, railway, 
and other public works, for which no provision seems as yet to have 
been made. 

The debt of Cape Colony in 1889 was 28,383,922/., now it is 
36,962,428/., and with 5,000,000/. authorised expenditure on 
railways, Cape Town docks, &c., her debt will have risen to 
41,962,428). Her annual expenditure in 1899 was 6,868,118/., 
and, according to Sir Gordon Sprigg’s last estimate for 1903-4, 
was 11,585,232/., which, on the latest figures supplied by the new 
Treasurer, Mr. Walton, will be cut down to 10,739,3801. to meet 
the estimated falling-off in Customs of 872,000/.; this, however, 
will still leave a deficit for the year estimated at 429,500/. 

It has been necessary to glance at the position of Cape Colony 
and Natal as well as of the Transvaal, where the commitments and 
the financial basis have undergone a complete change since the war, 
because the mining industry is the heart of the whole body of South 
Africa. When it droops, every other part droops too; and when it 
prospers they share in the prosperity. Whatever may happen in 
the future, South Africa is now, and must be for years to come, 
a mining country. The mines are the basis upon which the indus- 
trial and agricultural development must be built up. Lord Milner 
has been accused of surrendering to the mining magnates, simply 
because he regards the exploitation of the mineral resources of 
the country as of the first importance, and the necessary condition 
for the existence of a large and thriving white population, as though 
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this was not a perfectly obvious platitude to anyone in the least 
degree acquainted with the country. 

The history of California exhibits a striking parallel to the case 
of South Africa. There a great agricultural and industrial State has 
been built up on the foundation of the mining industry. During 
the first thirty years after the American occupation in 1846 gold and 
silver mining was the only great industry. At the end of that period 
agriculture came into prominence through the raising of wheat, at first 
on vast grants of land, which, however, were subsequently divided 
into small lots. Horticulture also became a feature, and is now the 
leading industry. Southern California is known to be much more 
arid than the northern counties, but Mr. C. F. Lummis tells us that 
thousands of wells have been sunk, sufficient to irrigate 300,000 
acres, and in California they have to-day some of the Jargest storage 
dams and irrigating canals in the world. The statistics for 1900 
show that the agricultural products were valued at 138,301,162 
dollars, which is over 52 millions in excess of the greatest annual 
gold output, and it must be remembered that in 1875 the farming 
products were practically nil. The gold production, on the other 
hand, has since 1875 been on the decrease, and has averaged only 
154 million dollars-a year, while manufacturing industries have 
come into existence on an enormous scale, showing a total annual 
return for 1890 of 218,403,996 dollars. Every department has 
derived great benefit from the railway system, which increased from 
only 500 miles in 1875 to 5,532 in 1900. It is remarkable that 
California was long troubled by a scarcity of labour, and had to 
resort to Chinese labour, though under conditions very much less 
favourable; to the Chinese than those which will obtain in South 
Africa. 

Labour, then, is the paramount need. In Central and South Africa 
the native population is estimated at 13 millions, that of the latter at 
about 7 millions. The white population being relatively insigni- 
ficant, the native has come to be regarded as the muscular unit 
for all classes of work. He is employed in every household, on 
farms, in factories, water-works, docks, railroads, mines, and every 
branch of industry and trade, perhaps the only exception being the 
merchant shipping service, in which coloured labour has hitherto 
been dispensed with. Native labour is in fact the raw material 
upon which the whole system of life in South Africa depends. As 
in the manufacturing world the cheap supply of raw material 
regulates the whole economic existence of the community, and 
thereby affects the conditions of life for those who may be only 
remotely connected with any particular manufacturing interest, so 
in South Africa the supply of unskilled labour affects every class in 
the community, and not the mining industry alone. Any rise in 
the scale of wages on the mines implies a corresponding rise off 
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the mines, for the highest wage paid becomes the regulating index 
of all varieties of unskilled Jabour, and any rise on the mines reacts 
at once on agriculture or wherever else native labour is employed. 
The cost of living is enhanced all round, and for this reason a rise 
in the unskilled native labour wage does not necessarily bring un- 
skilled white labour into competition with it. These two classes of 
labour run parallel with each other. The white labourer’s living 
wage is determined by the cost of living, and that depends largely 
on the standard wage paid to the native. 

The question is often resentfully asked on this side, ‘ Why, if you 
have a shortage of labour, do you not raise the pay and so solve the 
difficulty? Either you will get white labour to take the place of © 
black, or you will attract more black labour.’ But the white labour is 
not forthcoming, for the reason already given (and that this is no mere 
theory will be shown by figures of actual experiments) ; and, strangely 
enough to the eyes of those accustomed to judge by European 
standards, a rise in wages does not necessarily produce an increased 
black labour supply at all, and certainly not one commensurate with 
the rise. Its tendency is, in fact, in the exactly opposite direction. 

It seems as if our economic principles must be reversed in 
dealing with the native. Unlike the European, he has no sort of 
notion of the value of labour for its own sake; he has no ambition 
and few needs. What he really likes is to sit in the sun and watch 
his wives work. He will only work for so many months as are necessary 
to earn for himself sufficient money to remain idle for the rest of the 
year, and therefore the greater the increase of pay, the shorter the 
period of work, and the more does the supply of labour contract—and 
this in the face of a continually growing demand. The decrease of 
wages on the mines was not a mere exhibition of blind greed on the part 
of the owners, as has been imputed to them. There is, in fact, a con- 
sensus of opinion throughout South Africa that the current wage of 
the native is above the level of his status, in view of the fact that 
he is absolved from all the responsibility of citizenship. He is 
placed, for instance, at a considerable advantage over the labourer of 
England, who in some counties receives little more than eleven shillings 
a week, plus house and garden rent. An equitable though lower 
average of wages would unquestionably constitute an economic root 
from which normal conditions, which are so essential to the healthy 
expansion of South Africa, could be developed. The rate may have 
been fixed too low, for there is of course a point below which the 
principle does not hold good, and the change was certainly made at 
an inauspicious moment, when the war had filled the pockets of the 
natives; but it was based on reasoned principles, and if it had 
succeeded would have considerably reduced the high cost of living 
throughout South Africa, of which so many complaints are heard. 
The attempt failed, however; the rate was raised first to the pre-war 
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figure of 47s. per month, and ultimately to 548., while better pro- 
vision was made for the native’s comfort and dietary at an additional 
cost per head of 6s. 10d., making a total increase during the war of 
138. 10d. per month. 

Scarcity of labour is no new thing, though it has never before 
reached such an acute phase as at present. A large section of the 
colonists urge a policy of coercive legislation, under which the native 
should be compelled to contribute his share of work in return for 
the many benefits he receives. Taxation is one of the measures 
suggested, but the extremists, of whom General Cronje is an example, 
recommend far more drastic measures. ‘Simply pass a law to compel 
him to work,’ was the opinion he tendered to the Labour Com- 
mission. General Botha suggested driving him out of his Basuto- 
land and Swaziland reserves, and generally breaking up the district 
locations. General Delarey joined them in the advice to strictly 
enforce the ‘Squatters Law,’ by which any excess over five native 
families on Government or open pieces of land (and these are favourite 
native haunts) were to be expelled, and thus forced to work through 
being deprived of their homes. 

Such suggestions, however, though from the colunial standpoint 
there is much to be said in their favour, are quite opposed to the 
spirit and character of the British nation. The native himself, too, 
is strongly impressed by the belief that the Vierkleur, which was to 
him the emblem of subjection, has now been replaced by the banner 
of freedom ; it is far from certain that he would accept with calm- 
ness measures so calculated to infringe his liberty of action. In 
1894 Malaboch, a native chief, and his followers, rather than submit 
to a form of taxation recently imposed, rebelled, and it required 
the united efforts of the Transvaal, after months of fighting, to 
stamp out the insurrection. His case is a warning against any 
precipitate action in the matter of taxation. At the present time 
above all, peace, and not native troubles, is most essential. 

The mining authorities are practical people. They gauged the 
true import of the situation, and did not lose their time in supporting 
suggestions of this kind. But they were anxious to obtain the 
necessary supply of natives from African territory, and they adopted 
every means in their power to do so by legitimate methods. Besides 
the experiment made in first lowering and then raising the pay, 
which has already been described, they formed the Native Labour 
Association, as a labour-recruiting and distributing agency, to tap 
every possible source of supply. It has been suggested that the 
mining authorities, secretly burning to introduce Chinese labour, 
put these measures forward as a mere cloak for their nefarious 
designs, and did not really make a serious effort. But since 1901 
they have spent no less a sum than 445,000/. on this reorganisation, 
a sure proof of their earnestness. The men of the Rand, whatever 
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their proclivities, are at least keen business men, and do not spend 
half a million on an argument. It is equally a libel on the intelli- 
gence of the mining engineers of Johannesburg, the pick of their 
profession, gathered from all the mining centres of the world, to 
assert that no real attempt has been made to introduce labour-saving 
appliances. As a matter of fact, machine drills are employed to-day 
wherever possible in place of hand drills. It is estimated that a 
saving equal to the labour of 37,000 natives has been effected. 
Besides this, mechanical haulage is already gradually reducing 
handling to a minimum. 

And yet the situation is not relieved. The Witwatersrand 
industry is far short of its pre-war condition, for then the production - 
was at the rate of 20 millions per annum, with 6240 stamps at work 
and 110,000 natives. Now the gold. production is only at the rate 
of 14 millions. The number of stamps has been increased to 7145, 
but in December 1902 forty-three companies were at work with 
2845 stamps; during 1903 nine companies were added to the 
producing list, increasing the total stamps working to 4360 only. 
Since August the labour inflow, which had been slowly on the 
increase, has been practically stationary at about 68,500. 

To work under satisfactory conditions these 7145 stamps require 
142,000 natives. Other mines approaching the producing stage 
require 30,000 more. There is thus a total shortage of over 100,000, 
to say nothing of lower-grade mines, of a large number of pro- 
specting propositions and various mining undertakings all clamouring 
for labour. 

It is calculated that, under favourable economic conditions, 
11,000 additional stamps could be at work within the next five 
years, giving employment to a total of 368,000 natives on the mines, 
and at least 40,000 white skilled miners. 

Besides the actual shortage of labour, there is another very 
disquieting feature in the situation. Of the (nearly) 70,000 natives 
at present at work upon the Rand, only 20 per cent. come from 
British South Africa; the remainder are drawn from Portuguese 
territory. Consequently Portugal holds the key of the situation, 
and is able to turn the tap on or off at her pleasure. 

The Portuguese Government are quite aware of the lever this 
monopoly of labour gives them over the Transvaal, a useful instru- 
ment for purposes of establishing commercial relations with the 
Transvaal favourable to themselves. The native is, in the eyes of 
the Portuguese, a State commercial asset, and any right conceded 
by them for permitting their East African territories to be used as 
a recruiting ground for native labour requires valuable consideration 
in return. 

This entails a sacrifice in which British trade participates. 
Under a treaty concluded by Lord Milner with Portugal, known as 
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the modus vivendi, employers of native labour are permitted to 
recruit in Portuguese East African territories on the payment of 
a fee of 13s. per head levied by the Portuguese Government, and 
paid by the employer for every native recruited, who is only 
permitted to cross the frontier at the custom-house station. Upon 
renewal at the expiration of this contract, a further fee is due to 
the Portuguese Government in respect of the native’s services. 
The most important consideration forming part of the treaty, 
however, is the maintenance of the modus vivendi. 

Under that arrangement, originally concluded by the Kruger 
Government, all Portuguese East African products and manufactures 
are allowed into the Transvaal free of duty, and enjoy all the 
benefits extended to any other South African State. A further 
clause provides that, no matter what the rates over the Natal and 
Cape Colony railway systems may be, the rates over the Delagoa line 
shall always be appreciably lower, the object of course being to 
encourage the passage of Transvaal traffic through Portuguese 
territory. Moreover, the Customs Union entered into at Bloem- 
fontein last March gives special railway freightage rebates on 
many Colonial products and manufactures, and to these benefits 
Portuguese East Africa is equally entitled under the treaty. 

One or two examples will help to illustrate the case : 

British imported soap is subject to a 10 per cent. import duty, 
and has to pay the full through railway rates from Cape or Natal 
ports to its destination in the Transvaal. Soap, on the other hand, 
manufactured in Delagoa Bay comes into the Transvaal free of 
duty, and enjoys the railway freightage rebate. In other words, 
the British imported article is placed at a considerable disadvantage 
as compared with the foreign manufactured article. 

Or again, wheat is subject to 20s. per ton, and flour to 40s. per 
ton import duty, plus the full through railway rate, if imported vid 
Natal or Cape Colony, whereas wheat imported from abroad into 
Delagoa Bay, and ground there by existing flour mills, is classed as 
Colonial manufacture, enters the Transvaal free of duty, and gains 
the further advantage of lower railway freight. 

In view of these facts, which place the mining industry, and 
with it the whole financial structure of the South African States, to 
some extent at the mercy of a foreign Power, it is a matter of wise 
precaution that the mines should be safeguarded by some measures of 
insurance against any sudden stoppage in the supply of labour. 

The mining authorities, therefore, acted with foresight when 
they most carefully considered the possibility of employing white 
unskilled labour to supplement or replace native labour. ‘They have 
no objection whatever to the employment of suitable white men ; on 
the contrary they would very much prefer it, if the men can be 
obtained, and if the economic conditions admit of it. As is well 
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known, experiments have been made in this direction, and they 
have been carefully watched and weighed. It is not too much to 
say that on this point the united opinion of all the consulting 
engineers and mine-managers on the Rand stands arrayed against 
that of Mr. Creswell, the late manager of the Village Main Reef 
Mine. 

Everyone admits and admires Mr. Creswell’s high purpose, but 
none of the experts agrees with his conclusions. He maintains that 
the white man will work alongside of the native, and that he can 
in certain work profitably replace the native, and that on this basis 
all the requirements of the mines could be met by the local supply 
of natives with a complement of white labour, without having to go 
abroad for relief. 

Without entering into all the -technicalities, it is necessary to 
touch on the main features of the case, as it is these deductions of 
Mr. Creswell which have been taken up with so much warmth and 
vigour in this country. 

The underground work on the mines is chiefly confined to break- 
ing rock, and this is done either by hand-drill labour or by rock- 
drilling machinery. Where hand drills are necessary, Mr. Creswell 
does not suggest altering the system of employing the raw native, 
but he believes that a more general use of machine drills can be 
made, employing white unskilled labour to run them in place of 
natives. By this means he found that, using white labour, he was 
able to do with 1,000 natives for his mine of 100 stamps. It was on 
this experience that the minority of the Labour Commission based 
their report that, with the liberal addition of unskilled white labour, 
the mines could work with a supply of nine or ten natives per stamp, 
the existing number of stamps being about 7,500. 

That Mr. Creswell was able to work his mine at a profit even on 
these terms is denied by those who have examined his work. But in 
any case, even supposing that his experiment was financially suc- 
cessful, it is impossible to make any general deduction applicable to 
the whole Rand. The Village Main Reef is a comparatively high- 
grade mine with sections of wide reefs. The majority of the mines 
are low-grade mines ; all these require to be worked on a very narrow 
margin, as every pennyweight less in yield or any increase of working 
expenses may turn the scale from a payable to an unpayable venture. 
But it is only if these low-grade mines are enabled to become gold- 
producers that the Transvaal can hope to support a really large white 
population. Their profits are less than those of the rich mines, but 
their working has the same effect in stimulating trade and creating 
a demand for labour. It is impossible that they can be worked with 
white unskilled labour on anything like the present scale of wages. 

Taking the question of machine rock drills alone, it is perfectly 
well known that these can only be profitably employed when the 
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reefs are wide. In the central portion of the Rand the reefs are 
generally wide, and there the proportion of machine drills to hand drills 
is sixty to forty. On the eastern portion of the Rand different con- 
ditions prevail, and there the proportion is thirty to seventy; with 
sorting, about eighteen to twenty natives per stamp are required. 
But on the western portion of the Rand the reef is for the most part 
so narrow that it has to be closely stripped, no machine drills at all 
can be employed, and the drilling has all to be done by hand. The 
difficulties are illustrated by the case of a well-known mine, which, 
wishing to re-start work and being short of labour, resorted to an 
extensive use of machine drills. Before the war it had been earning 
a profit of 8000/. a month ; under the new system its profits soon 
dwindled to nil. Sir George Farrar tersely sums up the probable 
effects of an insufficient number of natives per stamp as follows : 

(1) Working out the easiest parts of the mine ; 

(2) Excessive use of rock drills where they should not be used, 
and consequent reduction of grade. 

(3) The abandonment of sorting, which requires four or five 
additional boys per stamp. 

(4) Neglect of proper development, and danger of getting behind 
in ore reserves, thereby lowering the credit of the industry in the 
eyes of the world. 

Even supposing that white unskilled labour could be profitably 
employed (and probably not even the most determined opponent of 
Chinese labour will contend that the mines ought to work at a loss), 
where can that labour be found? We have actual experience to 
guide us, both that of Mr. Creswell and others; for it must not be 
supposed that he was the only person to try the experiment. The 
general manager of the mines which are controlled by Sir George 

‘arrar made the experiment on five of these mines during a period 
of more than thirteen months. During that time 1,473 men were 
employed ; they remained on the average 14 months only, and the 
total loss to the companies amounted to 20,000/. The Rand Mines 
group also gave employment to 1000 ex-soldiers. They endeavoured 
to keep up an average of 418 unskilled white men per month for 
seventeen months, but to keep up this average no fewer than 4702 
men passed through their hands. They are in fact still trying to 
employ 200 unskilled white men, but the results are not satisfactory. 
Mr. Creswell himself admits having had 1000 men pass through 
his hands in six months in order to maintain a monthly average of 
150 men ; his men, therefore, only remained a month on the average 
in their employment. Labour of this unreliable character cannot 
be satisfactory. The fact is, the Englishman, after a short residence 
in the country, will not work on a level with the Kaffir; they will 
not ‘do nigger’s work,’ and, shunting their task on to his shoulders, 
soon assert themselves as master and supervisor. Even if it were 
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possible to recruit from the lowest classes of labour in this country 
or in the principal Continental centres of population, it would not 
be desirable in the best interests of the country. Such people would 
be far more likely to fall to the level of the native races than to 
maintain the position which white men should always possess when 
living in close proximity with native races far superior in numbers. 
The degradation of both black and white would be the inevitable 
result. 

No class of men appreciate this better than the skilled white 
miners at present on the Rand, a class already numerous, but 
destined to expand enormously with the progress of mining develop- 
ment. They are happy and contented, enjoy high wages, and are 
in every way a most superior class and of great value to the country. 
They have clearly expressed their views in numerous miners’ 
meetings. It is a ridiculous travesty of facts to declare that these 
men have been coerced or bribed. Their conviction is due, not to 
any such sinister influences, but to the simple logic of facts and to 
the knowledge they possess of the local situation. 

It is manifestly to the interest of the Transvaal that this class 
of man should be preserved to the country, and should not be dis- 
placed by one drawn from a low stratum of society, who may be ready 
to work for an inferior wage. 

But to make it possible to pay the rate of white wages now current, 
a levelling factor is necessary and is found in the coloured labour 
wage. 

In this manner the coloured wage not only becomes an equation 
for the high skilled wage, but it establishes the basis that can alone 
ensure under existing conditions the payability of the poor-grade 
mines. 

Coloured labour, we find, is therefore essential as an adjusting 
factor for the white skilled wage, besides being indispensable, in 
which conclusion even the Minority Report and Mr. Creswell concur, 
for all raw muscular work. 

On the question of exclusive employment of white labour for the 
mines and the impression that their wealth is so great as to stand 
almost any strain and charge, it will perhaps serve a useful 
purpose to say that although a few rich mines undoubtedly exist on 
the Rand, which might be penalised for their greater and exceptional 
wealth, their number is insignificant, the truth being that the 
Witwatersrand, although unique in its steady gold-bearing character, 
is far from what might be termed a rich goldfield. 

A large proportion of the mines are, in fact, too low-grade to be 
profitably worked under existing conditions. One hundred and 
seventy-seven gold companies exist in the main portion of the Wit- 
watersrand with a capitalised value of one hundred and forty-two 
millions, of which only forty-seven companies, representing a value 
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of seventy-three millions, are paying dividends, and, on the basis of 
their profits prior to the war, are earning to-day at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum, without allowing anything whatever for redemption 
of capital. 

Besides these some three hundred and fifty gold and other com- 
panies exist in the Transvaal, having a capitalised value of seventy- 
two millions, of which only fifty, having a value of thirty-four 
millions, are as yet dividend-paying. 

Taken as a whole approximately, five hundred and thirty com- 
panies in all exist in the Transvaal, representing a value of about 215 
millions, of which about half are earning a moderate rate of interest. 

Were the industry at its starting-point to-day, it might have been 
possible to contract its scope, so that a limited number might benefit ; 
but as things are, the public, and the British public in particular, 
is heavily engaged in the Transvaal mines, and it would be at its 
expense, and to the permanent injury of the future of the whole of 
South Africa, were the industry to be crippled by a narrow and mis- 
taken view of the gold mines and the purpose they are called upon 
to serve. 

From all the foregoing arguments the introduction of foreign 
coloured labour seems to follow as a natural and logical conclusion. 
The Chinaman fulfils the required conditions better than any other 
race. Mr. George F. Seward, late United States Minister to China, 
in his book on ‘ Chinese Immigration,’ convincingly exemplifies what 
the Chinaman has done for California. 

By his labour the Central and South Pacific Railway has been 
built; millions of acres of swamp land, which was not white man’s 
work, have been reclaimed ; the great woollen, jute, cordage, boot, and 
other industries have come into existence, and could not have 
flourished but for his indispensable services. Agriculture has been 
stimulated and the purchasing power of white wages largely 
increased, also coal and other mineral wealth have been developed. 
In fact, the Chinaman was the backbone of the early settlement of 
the country. 

According to the evidence before the ‘ Congressional Chinese 
Immigration Commission,’ white labour in those days was of a most 
unreliable nature. Dissatisfied with their wages and declining to do 
cheap labour, immigrants left after a few months with the idea of 
bettering themselves. 

This as nearly as possible corresponds with the testimony of the 
Transvaal mines in respect of their experiments with unskilled 
whites. 

In South Africa it would be impossible to follow the example 
of California in her unrestricted importation of Chinamen, in view 
of the existing disproportion between the white and native races, 
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which makes it wholly impossible to admit him without the 
imposition of certain restrictions. Under a careful system of 
indenture there will be no danger of the Chinese flooding the 
country and becoming permanent settlers, to the detriment of the 
whites. At the conclusion of his contract the Chinaman will have 
nothing to gain by remaining in the country, as he will be precluded 
from acquiring land or from seeking employment except upon the 
Rand, and in unskilled labour in the mines. 

Having regard to the careful regulations of the Labour Ordinance, 
it is impossible to attach any weight to the ‘slavery’ objection. A 
man who has the power of free contract, and the liberty to purchase 
the breaking of that contract at a moderate price, whenever he 
likes, can hardly be said to be a slave, even if he is a Chinaman. 
If the Chinaman is to be collected in compounds reserved for his 
sole occupation, he will in that respect be in the same position as 
the native of South Africa, except that he will in addition be 
supplied, as has been suggested, with land to cultivate for his own 
personal use. The compound system prevailing at the Kimberley 
mines, where the native lives in absolute confinement, contrary to 
the method on the Rand, has never been regarded as slavery. In 
fact, it is a striking proof of the value of that system, from the 
native point of view, that the Kimberley administration has never 
had any difficulty in maintaining an adequate supply of labour, 
and that too from the Basutos, the freest of all the native races. 
In the Kimberley mines his physical well-being can be carefully 
supervised, which is impossible under the free system on the Rand, 
where the native’s impulses are unrestrained, to his own detriment. 
While we talk of Chinese slavery, objectors might well be asked 
why they have refrained from comment on the native system which 
holds good throughout British South Africa, by which a native 
works to the sole end of buying his wives for work, bound to him 
for life, or on the system by which the Portuguese exact heavy 
toll for every native supplied. 

The introduction of coloured labour for unskilled work to supple- 
ment the present shortage will not only preserve the existing number 
of white skilled mechanics on the Rand, but it will largely add to 
that number, and will bring in its train all the other classes of 
artisans and small retail dealers and tradesmen who supply the wants 
of a large white community. It will render possible the exploitation 
of the lower-grade mines. The expansion of the mining industry 
means the increase of the white population. In the past there has 
always been one white inhabitant of Johannesburg for every native 
employed. When 100,000 natives were employed, the census showed 
a white population of the same number. 

The situation is too far advanced to turn back or withdraw from. 
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The development of the mines is a question, not merely of financial, 
but of national importance. However conditions in South Africa 
may alter during the next few years, the present scarcity of labour 
demands a special remedy now. The solvency of the country 
depends principally on the mines, and the solution of the present 
economic difficulty is a matter of immediate, though perhaps 
temporary, necessity, and a question of deep political moment. 


CHaRLes SYDNEY GOLDMANN. 





LAST MONTH 


I 


Tue Easter holidays came at the very nick of time to relieve an 
embarrassed Government and an embarrassed House of Commons. 
Before Parliament adjourned for the recess the political situation 
had become almost ridiculous. In spite of the fact that the country 
was approaching one of the fiercest struggles of our time, the 
legislative machine had almost ceased to work, and ministers and 
members alike were engaged in the not very useful occupation of 
‘marking time.’ The number of questions that were waiting to be 
disposed of was considerable, and the questions themselves were 
anything but unimportant. By common consent the chief, that of 
free trade, had been left for the decision of the country at the 
general election. But the Education Act troubled others besides 
the nonconformists and passive resisters, and it was generally under- 
stood that even bishops were engaged in the attempt to find the way 
out from an intolerable impasse. The licensing problem still hung 
unsolved, to the great disturbance not merely of the licence-holders 
and the temperance party, but, if report spoke truly, of the Prime 
Minister himself. Chinese labour remained a bone of contention of 
first-class importance ; the Army reorganisation scheme was for the 
moment hung up; whilst towering above all other questions was 
that of the Budget. Yet by common consent both parties seemed 
to agree that the day of action was to be postponed until the energies 
of legislators had been recruited by the Easter holidays. And now- 
adays the notion of a holiday is hardly that of rest. It is to fly tosome 
spot remote from London and to seek distraction in the midst of new 
surroundings. Even in so short a recess as that of Easter, members 
of Parliament, and other people not less hardly worked, try to put as 
many miles as possible between themselves and the scene of their 
ordinary labours. Paris, the Riviera, Rome, even Naples, were all 
full, during the early days of last month, of wandering Englishmen 
who seemed anxious to get out of the sound of the political con- 
troversies of the time, and most of whom found to their dismay that, 
travel they never so far, they could hardlydoso. I have been among 
the travellers myself in these holidays, and it is impossible to shut 
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one’s eyes to the fact that wherever we may go we carry with us the 
shadows of the struggles that are engaging our thoughts at home. 
In Paris the entente cordiale, the new treaty between England and 
France, and the prospects of the Russo-Japanese war seemed to be 
talked of wherever Frenchmen and Englishmen came together. It 
was the same in Rome; and in Naples, in addition to these topics, 
we had fiscal reform brought up once more for renewed discussion— 
all because Mr. Chamberlain, in returning from Egypt, had spent a 
few days within sight of Vesuvius. Speaking of Mr. Chamberlain, 
one fact, which no fair opponent of his can well ignore, is forced 
upon the attention of the traveller. That is that, whatever may be 
his position or ultimate fate at home, he is at present nothing less 
than the idol of the English communities living abroad. They are 
as full of confidence in and admiration for him to-day as they were 
twelve months ago, before he had launched his scheme for the taxa- 
tion of food, and whilst the laurels he had won during his visit to 
South Africa were still untarnished. To hint that he has made some 
grave mistakes and miscalculations in his prodigious campaign is 
looked upon by the average resident of British birth in a foreign city 
as proof of incurable natural wickedness. To suggest that, whoever 
else may be impressed by his arguments, the mass of the British 
electorate do not seem to he, is evidence of a hopelessly perverted 
judgment. He has put his hand to the plough, and the furrow must 
and will be driven straight through to the end. Such is the opinion 
of the overwhelming majority of Englishmen whom I have met 
during an excursion that has carried me as far as the Bay of Naples. 
Even those of us who do not agree with the conclusion, and who look 
upon the surrender of the Protectionist party in the Isle of Wight to 
Major Seely as evidence in support of our view, cannot ignore the 
prevailing sentiment of the British public abroad. It is some con- 
solation to remember that years ago, when Mr. Gladstone was all- 
powerful at home, the same class regarded him as a misguided and 
unscrupulous adventurer whose special mission it was to dishonour 
and destroy the British Empire. Perhaps I ought to remark that 
the idolatry of which Mr. Chamberlain is at present the object 
among our exiled fellow-countrymen is strictly compatible with a 
profession of intense devotion to free trade. ‘I am a free trader 
from the bottom of my heart,’ said one friend to me, ‘and that is 
why I support Mr. Chamberlain. He merely wishes to take a step 
backwards in order to take two forwards.’ From which it will 
be gathered that abroad as well as at home political opinions are a 
little mixed. 

It was certainly not before it was necessary that the House of 
Commons separated for the Easter recess. The prolonged and bitter 
wrangling which had marked almost every sitting from the very 
beginning of the Session, and above all the differences in the ranks 
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of the old Ministerial party, had exercised an unpleasant influence 
upon the tempers of most men, and had led to more than one 
incident of a deplorable kind. Of these incidents, that which 
attracted most attention was the withdrawal from the House of 
Commons of Mr. Balfour and of most members of the Ministerial 
party when Mr. Winston Churchill rose to deliver one of his fiery 
attacks upon the Government of which he was once a supporter. 
In itself the incident was hardly important. It was explained after- 
wards that Mr. Balfour left the House when Mr. Churchill rose 
because he had an engagement elsewhere, and the average member 
has from time immemorial asserted his right to stay or to go within 
the House as he pleases. But the exodus from the Ministerial 
benches on this occasion had the appearance of being preconcerted, 
and it was hotly denounced as an act of intentional and deliberate 
discourtesy by the Opposition and some organs of the press. On 
the whole, it may be assumed that the incident was intended as a 
demonstration of the anger with which members who remain faithful 
to the Ministry resent the recent utterances of Mr. Churchill and of 
the band of pronounced Free Traders of whom he is one of the 
chiefs. If so, it was, to say the least, a not very wise proceeding. 
Its only result was to draw exceptional attention to the speech of the 
member for Oldham, and to invest his arguments with a special 
importance which his neighbours on the Ministerial benches can 
have had no wish to attach tothem. But when one looks back to 
the bitter controversies of the period of the war and to the unre- 
strained passions and unchecked slanders which raged during the 
khaki election of 1900, it seems strange that a comparatively trivial 
departure from the established etiquette of Parliamentary custom 
should have received such serious notice. One cannot even pretend 
that it marks any visible deterioration in the manners of the House 
of Commons, for those of us who remember when the rising of 
Mr. G. H. Whalley to make one of his ultra-Protestant speeches 
almost invariably led to a scene of uproar in which the whole 
assembly assailed the unfortunate speaker with cries of, ‘Sing! 
sing!’ and thus effectually prevented a word he said from being 
heard, can hardly regard the Churchill episode as specially serious. 
All the same it would perhaps be well if, even in the heated atmo- 
sphere of to-day, the controversialists were to keep their tempers 
rather better than they have done of late, and were to refrain from 
recriminations, whether in words or acts, that are scarcely worthy of 
a great deliberative assembly. 

The talk of the dissolution has not been less loud during the 
past month than it was at an earlier period of the Session. The 
prophets, it is true, have been discomfited, this particular prophet 
amongst the number. In spite of all its misfortunes, without pre- 
cedent in the history of any modern administration, the Govern- 
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ment has remained in office long after the date fixed by the shrewdest 
of quid-nunee for its fall; and just before the House rose for the 
recess, Mr. Balfour made a valiant attempt to prove that there was 
really no need for anybody to frighten himself with the idea that a 
dissolution was at hand. In doing so he had to turn his back 
resolutely upon his own past utterances on the subject of. bye- 
elections, and to treat even such an unparalleled series of defeats as 
that which Ministers have suffered during the past three months 
as events of no political significance. Whether he really convinced 
his audience that the Government was still ‘going strong’ and that 
the House had months or even years of life before it, one cannot say. 
But to the rest of the world it seems no less clear now than it was 
at the beginning of the Session that the life of the present Parlia- 
ment is in almost daily jeopardy, that it may be cut short at any 
moment, and that in any case we have come so near to the inevitable 
end that we may fairly begin to discuss its character and con- 
sequences. Indeed all other subjects took a secondary place in 
political circles during the early part of the month compared with 
this of the General Election and its results. 

If there are any persons in the country who believe that when 
the election takes place it will give the present Government a new 
parliamentary majority, I confess I have not met with them. With 
singular unanimity politicians of every shade, including those most 
devoted to Mr. Balfour’s administration, seem to have made up their 
minds that we shall see, when the appeal to the electors takes place, 
a swing of the pendulum that will at least make it impossible for 
the present Ministry to remain in office. But if the public mind 
seems to be made up upon this point, it is in a state of grievous 
uncertainty on all the other questions involved in a dissolution of 
the present Parliament. In some quarters, for example, there is 
much speculation as to whether, when the decisive moment comes, 
Mr. Balfour will exercise his right of obtaining from the King power 
to dissolve, or by ‘riding for a fall, throw upon his opponents the 
duty of appealing to the country. If he were to take the latter 
course, he would unquestionably put the Opposition in a serious 
dilemma. The hot-heads on the Radical benches may not realise 
this fact. Their one desire is to see the Ministry beaten, and 
beaten at the earliest possible moment, and some of their number 
seem to imagine that when once a Government of Liberals has been 
formed all will be well with the party that has suffered exclusion 
from office for so long a period. Cooler men on the Opposition 
benches, with greater foresight, take a very different view. They 
recognise the embarrassments to which a new Prime Minister would 
be exposed in having to form his Administration before going to the 
ountry. The mere fact that no Ministry is ever made without the 
disappointment of many people who aspire to office of. itself suggests 
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ene of the causes of these embarrassments. Another is the fact that 
by resigning Mr. Balfour would be enabled to evade the clear issue 
which his opponents are so anxious to bring before the country. 
The electors would no longer be called upon to pass judgment upon 
the blunders of the present Government, but upon the policy of its 
successor. There is another grave obstacle in the way of the 
Liberal party if it has to produce its programme before a General 
Election. I shall not discuss it at this point, but two words suffice 
to name it—Home Rule. These are but a few of the reasons which 
lead the Opposition to offer a stubborn resistance to the idea that 
their leaders| should accept office before the appeal to the country 
has taken place. ' 

But, supposing that appeal should end as almost everybody 
expects it to do, and that his Majesty should call upon some member 
of the Opposition to form an Administration, what is likely to be the 
course of everits? Men were discussing this question actively before 
the recess began ; they were discussing it still more eagerly and 
fully wherever two or three politicians were gathered together during 
the holidays; and now that lobby and clubs are again once more 
full, the discussion is maintained. To a large degree the endless 
debate turns upon the question of what Lord Rosebery will do. 
Lord Rosebery has been singularly successful in keeping his own 
counsels, and I do not, believe that anybody has the smallest authority 
to speak for him. His reticence, and his absolute refusal to allow 
himself to be drawn by the eager seekers after knowledge, seem at 
last to have convinced even his traducers that he is not the man of 
restless ambition and unceasing ‘intrigue’ they have been so fond 
of depicting. To those who know anything of the truth about him, 
it is unnecessary to say that there never was a more preposterous 
and mendacious caricature than that which represented him in this 
light. Whatever his offences in the eyes of his opponents may be, 
of ‘ intrigues’ of any kind he has at least been absolutely innocent, 
So completely has he satisfied even his censors on this point, that 
they now seem to have jumped to the other extreme. Since he has 
notoriously done nothing to form a party of personal adherents and 
has even counselled those who were eager to make such a party to 
co-operate with what may be called the official section of Liberalism, 
it is assumed by many that he does not aspire to the leadership of 
his old party, and that he prefers to maintain a position of indepen- 
dence, free from the responsibilities of office, If this be the case, 
all that can be said is that Lord Rosebery has kept his own counsel 
just as well with regard to this as to the opposite assertion so freely 
made with regard to him. Those members of the Opposition who 
are, or who.think themselves to be, entitled to look for office when 
their party returns to power, are for the moment inclined to believe 
that the next Liberal premier will be Lerd Spencer, and their great 
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anxiety seems to be to ascertain whether, in the event of a Govern- 
ment being formed by him, Lord Rosebery will accept the Foreign 
Secretaryship in his Administration. They admit, as who will not, 
that any Cabinet which counted the ex-Premier among its members 
would be immensely stronger than one that did not do so. There 
are of course fanatics on the Opposition side who clamour for what 
they call ‘a really Radical Government,’ and who profess to believe 
that Lord Rosebery would be a source of weakness rather than of 
strength to such an administration. But the wiser members of the 
party acknowledge his great personal qualities, his strength in the 
country, and the influence he wields over that large section which is 
more anxious to see a strong Liberal Government installed in place 
of the present than to witness the triumph of ultra-Radicalism. 
Some of them would fain see his restoration to the Premiership; 
others are still so much under the influence of the bitter internecine 
feuds which in recent years have wrought such mischief to the 
Liberal cause, that they would prefer Lord Spencer. But whatever 
they may feel on this point, they are all agreed as to one thing. 
That is, that it would be of the greatest advantage to the next 
Liberal administration if the Foreign Office were to be undertaken 
by the man whose success in that great department has been so 
conspicuous. But the oracle is dumb, and no one pretends to be 
able to read the riddle of the Sphinx. To some of us it would 
certainly seem incongruous that Lord Rosebery, who has been both 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, should accept an office the 
holding of which would require him to submit his despatches to a 
statesman who, despite his high personal qualities, has neither 
achieved nor sought distinction in the arena of foreign affairs. 

This question of the position of the ex-Premier is that which 
chiefly engages the attention of men when they are discussing the 
future Ministry. No one, indeed, doubts that a Government could 
‘be formed even if Lord Rosebery stood wholly aside. There is not 
the smallest ground for the suspicion, entertained by some, that he 
would seek to weaken a Liberal administration by inducing his 
personal friends and the eminent men who are generally associated 
with his views to stand aloof from it. A Ministry which in | oint 
of ability would certainly bear comparison with that uow in office 
could be formed even if Lord Rosebery maintained his position of 
independence. But how long in the existing state of parties, and 
the breaking-down of old lines of demarcation which we see going 
on, such a Ministry would be likely to last is another question. In 
the present confusion in the Conservative ranks, and with the dubious 
‘political future, it is impossible to attempt to forecast events. Yet 
‘it seems reasonably clear that a Ministry that was not supported by 
the large body of electors which has more confidence in the ex- 
‘Premier than in the official leaders of the party would be in a 
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precarious position compared with that which a Government that did 
command this support would occupy. 

Another grave problem that the Cabinet-makers who are now 
employing themselves so busily would have to face is that of the 
Irish Party. Are Lord Spencer and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
prepared to take office in dependence upon the votes of Mr. Redmond 
and his followers? For every reason it is to be hoped that this 
question may never become one of practical importance, but that in 
the next House of Commons there may be a clear British majority 
for one party or the other. But no one can say positively that the 
Liberals will win a sufficient number of seats to make them indepen- 
dent of the Irish ; and if they should fail to do so, then, though 
they may defeat the Government, their own prospects will be any- 
thing but bright. It will be seen that, though we may, as most of 
us believe, be standing on the eve of a great political change, the 
future is by no means so certain as it usually is when a transfer 
of power from one party to the other is at hand. I have contented 
myself with indicating the main features of a situation that is 
strangely obscure; without rousing the ire of my political friends 
by attempting to forecast the course of events. 

Curiously enough, the close of the month seemed to furnish 
the friends of the Government with reason for hoping that the 
dreaded appeal to the people might still be deferred, possibly for a 
year tocome. Ministers have not come hopelessly to grief over their 
Budget, in spite of the predictions of Liberals on the subject, and in 
their Licensing Bill they have been brave enough to pay their debt 
to the publicans, and clever enough, for the moment at all events, 
to avoid giving offence to the moderate friends of temperance in 
their own party. This double success has filled the souls of the 
rank and file among their followers with elation, and their newspapers 
resound with exultant cries that after all there may be no necessity 
for going to the country before the autumn of next year. To the 
ordinary man this optimism seems to rest upon a very slender 
foundation. One fact, indeed, emerges from the political chaos 
that gives joy, not only to the Opposition, but to a considerable 
section of the Ministerialists. This is that the respite, such as it 
is, which the Ministry seems to have secured, has only been won 
by the abandonment, for the time being at least, of the policy of 
fiscal reform. Mr. Chamberlain, according to those who profess to 
be able to speak for him, has returned home in a lamb-like mood. 
There is no more talk of ‘raging and tearing’ agitations, and he 
has apparently acquiesced in a Budget which has not only skilfully 
evaded any direct intervention in the fiscal controversy, but which, 
so far as it goes, distinctly inclines towards the orthodox economic 
policy of the country. We are assured, of course, that the lull ‘in 
the storm is only momentary, and that a time will come when 
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Mr. Chamberlain, with restored energies, will devote himself anew 
to the hopeless task of trying to induce the British working man 
to consent to the taxation of his food. But sufficient for the day 
is the -evil thereof, and free-traders are well content with the 
present position of this vexed question. As for the Budget itself, 
it would be idle to describe it as popular with anybody, but it is 
not worse than it was expected to be. Its most alarming feature 
is the light that it throws upon the rapidity of our advance towards 
the goal of serious financial embarrassment. The Licensing Bill 
is not, at the moment at which I write, in the hands of the public. 
Already, however, it has filled the genuine temperance party with 
alarm, and there is little doubt that it will be stubbornly opposed 
by all who object to anything in the nature of an endowment in 
perpetuity of the trade in intoxicating liquors. It cannot therefore 
be said that Ministers, despite their momentary triumph, have 
really surmounted the difficulties which threatened them when the 
House re-assembled after the recess. They have done better than 
was anticipated so far, but their time of trial still awaits them. 
Upon one question they have scored distinctly since the recess. 
There is no longer any doubt as to the fate of Mr. Brodrick’s Army 
Corps scheme. That ill-fated proposal was finally disposed of in 
a curt but explicit answer to a question by Mr. Arnold-Forster. 
The friends of Army reform have breathed more freely since then, 
and there seems to be good reason to believe that the recom- 
mendations of the Esher Committee will in due time be adopted 
practically en bloc. 

The conclusion of the Anglo-French Agreement, practically 
eovering all the diplomatic questions existing between the two 
countries, has set the seal upon the good understanding with our 
neighbours which we owe in the first place to the initiative of King 
Edward. Everybody is so well satisfied at the happy result of the 
negotiations between Lord Lansdowne and M. Cambon that there is 
no disposition to regard the details of the agreement with too critical 
an eye. They promise to close for ever that long series of bickerings 
between ourselves and our neighbours which reached its culminating 
point at the time of Fashoda. At all events, if a new policy of pin- 
pricks is to be inaugurated, new foundations will have to be found 
for it, the present agreement having swept the old ones away. That 
we have not secured this fortunate change in our diplomatic relations 
with France without having to pay for it, is not to be denied. But 
the disposition in this country at least is not to scan the terms of 
the agreement too closely ; but to rejoice over the substantial fact 
that we have not only secured satisfaction for the fishermen of New- 
foundland, and got elbow room for the development of our policy in 
Egypt, but have given France practically everything that she desired 
to obtain from us by the agency of diplomacy. It would be too 
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optimistic to assume that we have closed the door of strife for ever 
and a day between ourselves and our neighbours; but we have 
certainly done all that is possible to make peace secure, and Lord 
Lansdowne deserves to be congratulated by both political parties 
upon his achievement. If he failed as a Minister of War, he has 
been happily successful as a Minister of Peace. 

There have been some curious indications during the month of 
an approaching improvement in our relations with Russia. The 
lamentable and needless bitterness of tone which marked some of our 
newspapers at the beginning of the war in the Far East has under- 
gone a change for the better, and even the Anglophobe journals of 
Russia have begun to admit that, in present circumstances, a quarrel ~ 
with Great Britain is hardly to be desired. For the moment the 
one question which threatens to disturb the harmony of the relations 
of the two countries is that of our expedition to Thibet, begun in a 
mysterious secrecy and carried on under conditions that can hardly 
have been foreseen. The ‘regrettable incident’ which led to the 
slaughter of some hundreds of Thibetans by the escort of an 
avowedly peaceful mission was in every respect deplorable, though 
no blame is to be attached to the English officers who found them- 
selves suddenly called upon to resist an unexpected and treacherous 
attack. But incidents of this kind prove the necessity for doing 
everything possible to clear up the doubts which underlie the 
intentions not only of Russia but of ourselves in that part of the 
World. If Lord Lansdowne could repeat at St. Petersburg the 
success that he has secured at Paris he would establish a fresh claim 
upon the confidence of his fellow-countrymen. 

Both Russians and Japanese have set other nations an excellent 
example of the way in which great military operations may be 
carried on without the knowledge of the outside world. The war 
between the two countries has been waged now for nearly three 
months, yet at the moment at which I write little light has been 
thrown upon the details of the strategy of either Power. The 
startling initial successes of Japan, though they have not been 
repeated in so signal a manner as that in which they began, have 
been followed up by a naval engagement off Port Arthur in which a 
blow of almost tragical severity was dealt at the unfortunate Russian 
fleet. The destruction of the Petropavlovsk, on the 12th of April, has 
been the most dramatic incident of the struggle so far as it has gone. 
Universal regret was caused by the fact that the Russian naval 
Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Makaroff, a man to whom his fellow- 
countrymen confidently looked for the restoration of their position at 
sea, perished with his ship. That this great disaster and the minor 
losses which it entailed were the result of brilliant strategy on the 
part of the Japanese is made clear by the published accounts of the 
incident, and the supremacy of Japan on the sea seems now to have 
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been absolutely established. But so far as land operations are con- 
cerned a cloud of darkness still covers the movements of the two 
armies. The moment of action on land is obviously at hand; but on 
both sides the commanders maintain a secrecy almost if not quite 
unexampled in modern warfare. The newspaper correspondents have 
grown restive under the restrictions imposed upon them, and their 
inability to find anything important to report to the public for whom 
they cater. Wise men will rejoice if for once a great campaign should 
be carried on without the accompaniment of a crowded gallery, whilst 
Western generals will be filled with envy by the success with which 
both Russians and Japanese in their military operations have freed 
themselves from the incubus of the irrepressible special correspondent. 


Wemyss Rei. 
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I HAVE a hazy recollection of a play I witnessed, or dreamt I 
witnessed, many years ago, of which the leading idea was to the 
following effect. A childless millionaire was supposed by all his 
cousins, friends, and acquaintances to be on the point of death. He 
was credited by his medical advisers with senile debility, general 
decay of vital power, loss of appetite, inability to digest his food, 
fatty degeneration of the heart, and all the symptoms which are 
held to be forerunners of impending dissolution. The doctors were 
agreed that his end was approaching, and all the kinsfolk, who 
counted upon his death, under the hope that they might succeed to 
his fortune, had assembled together at his residence in order to be in 
time to assist at his decease. On their arrival, however, at the dying 
man’s abode his visitors found, to their surprise and dismay, that his 
malady had taken a favourable turn; that he was not only alive, but 
presenting every appearance of renewed health; and that, whatever 
his ailments may have been, he was likely to outlive. many of the 
affectionate relatives who had come to see him buried and to divide 
his property. The situation is so obvious a one for dramatic 
purposes that I suspect it has furnished the basis for many scores 
of plays. But if by some remote chance the idea should prove to be 
original, I make a present of it to playwrights by profession. The 
only reason why I allude to this drama without a name—or, at any 
rate, without a name which I am able to recall to my memory—is 
that a comedy of errors based on almost identical lines has recently 
been enacted on the stage of politics. 

In the present instance the sick man whose demise was so 
confidently anticipated was, I need hardly say, the Unionist Ministry. 
The resignations of Mr. Chamberlain, of the Duke of Devonshire, of 
Mr. Ritchie, and even of Lord Balfour of Burleigh had been inter- 
preted as signs of impending dissolution. The reconstruction of the 
Government by the elevation to Cabinet rank of a number of com- 
paratively young and inexperienced politicians was declared to be 
one of those desperate remedies only resorted to when the plight of 
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the patient was felt to be hopeless. The loss of some half-dozen 
Conservative seats at by-elections was quoted as proof positive that 
Ministerial decomposition had begun to set in. The enforced absence 
from Parliament of the Prime Minister owing to illness, and the 
departure of Mr. Chamberlain for Egypt in search of rest, were 
ascribed to the fact that they had realised the failure of their policy, 
and the consequent defeat of the party they had led. The early 
downfall of the Ministry was regarded as a foregone conclusion. The 
only questions supposed to deserve serious consideration were upon 
what issue their death-warrant should be made out, and whether 
upon its issue the Ministry would dissolve Parliament or tender their 
resignation. 

If space would allow, it would be interesting to repeat some of 
the recent prophecies made by the organs of the Opposition as to 
the certainty of the Government being turned out of office after the 
Easter recess was over. It is, however, enough. to state that the 
Liberals only a month ago were busy making arrangements for an 
early appeal to the constituencies ; that they were already quarrelling 
amongst themselves, as well as with the Unionist malcontents, as to 
the distribution of offices in the impending Liberal Administration 
which was to succeed to power after the Unionist party had been 
swept away at the polls. The return of a Liberal majority, so 
overwhelming as to render the support or non-support of the Irish 
Home Rulers a matter of indifference, was predicted as a certainty. 
The rival claims of Lord Rosebery, the Duke of Devonshire, and 
Lord Spencer as the fittest successor of Mr. Balfour in the 
Premiership were openly discussed; Mr. Asquith and Mr. John 
Morley were also mentioned. Indeed, the only Liberal statesman 
who was not even alluded to as a potential Prime Minister was 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who by common consent was to be 
rewarded for his long and arduous services by an. elevation to 
the peerage. We were told that there were three questions before 
Parliament which, even if the Ministry could by any chance outlive 
the discredit they had brought upon themselves by their own incom- 
petence, were certain to lead to their discomfiture. ‘Those three 
questions were the Budget, the Licensing Bill, and the Education 
Act. The Ides of March, however, have come and gone, and, 
as a matter of fact, the two first.and most difficult of these questions 
have been satisfactorily surmounted, and there seems good prospect 
of the third and last being settled by a reasonable compromise. A 
change has obviously come over the public mind, and the question of 
the day is no longer when, or upon what issue, the Government will be 
defeated, but whether it will not remain in office for at least another 
year. I am too old an observer of political vicissitudes in England 
not to be aware that the tenure of any Government, especially of one 
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weakened by differences of opinion amongst its own supporters and 
faced by an embittered Opposition, hungry for office, is always liable 
to be jeopardised on questions of minor importance. I have no in- 
tention therefore of asserting that the Unionist Ministry will continue 
to hold office till the end of the session. But I do say without hesi- 
tation that the prospects of its so holding office are infinitely better 
than they seemed only a few weeks ago. The reasons for this opinion 
of mine are not difficult ofexplanation. It is significant that the turn 
of the tide in the Ministerial fortunes occurred at the date of 
Mr. Balfour’s return to Parliament after his illness; and the fact 
that this was so cannot be regarded as an accidental concidence. 

To speak the plain truth, an impression had gained ground 
amongst the general public that the Prime Minister was lax in 
the discharge of his duties, that he did not realise the respon- 
sibilities of his position, that he was a dilettante statesman without 
any firm convictions or any strength of character. It is open to 
question how far this impression was due to the torrent of invective 
with which Mr. Balfour was assailed daily both in Parliament 
and in the Press by politicians of the baser sort, or how far it 
was due to the contemptuous indifference with which he ignored all 
attacks on his ability and his judgment as the leader of the Unionist 
party. Within the House of Commons the gibes of disappointed 
place-hunters, the lampoons of irresponsible caricaturists, had little 
or no effect. Even those who disapproved most strongly of his 
politics knew that under his show of unconcern there lay a reserve 
of force,.a strength of character, which had raised him to the leader- 
ship, and which were at his call whenever he chose to exert his 
authority. It may seem strange that a generation—not too young 
to recall how Mr. Balfour, as Secretary of State for Ireland, carried 
himself in the days of stress and storm, and how by his imper- 
turbable self-control, his extraordinary patience, and his steadfast 
resolution to dissociate his policy from all personal considerations, 
he won a respect which had never been earned by any of his 
predecessors—should ever have entertained a doubt of his capacity 
to rule. It is true things seemed in a bad way for the fortunes 
of the Unionist party during the interregnum which prevailed 
throughout the early days of the Session. The Ministers left in 
charge were placed in a very false position, and the errors which 
some of them undoubtedly committed were made the most of 
by opponents who were ready to catch at any opportunity for 
loading Mr. Balfour’s colleagues with ridicule and obloquy. But 
with the Premier's return to active politics the whole situation 
changed as if by magic. The chief charge against the new Ministers 
lay in their youth, and this charge is not deemed a heinous one by the 
great mass of Englishmen. But with Mr. Balfour at their head his 
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younger colleagues began to display a power of initiative for which 
the world had not previously given them credit ; and the public are 
beginning to realise that old age is not in itself a necessary ingredient 
in the composition of a British statesman. 

It is marvellous to consider what has been recently accomplished 
by this so-called moribund Ministry, which only a few weeks ago, 
we were assured from every side, was on the eve of extinction. The 
first success of the Administration, after Mr. Balfour’s return, was 
the publication of the Anglo-French agreement. It would be 
ungracious to inquire in what exact degree the credit of this most 
remarkable achievement should be proportioned between the different 
distinguished personages who contributed to its conclusion. This 
much, however, is certain—that, in whatever quarter the idea 
originated, the project of an amicable settlement of the various 
matters in dispute between England and France could never have 
been carried into execution without the action and intelligent co- 
operation of the Prime Minister and his Majes’y’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, or without the cordial approval of their 
colleagues. It is on them the main responsibility for the Treaty 
must rest, in as far as English interests are concerned; it is to 
them the main credit for its conclusion must accrue. The Treaty 
possesses two fundamental advantages which would in themselves 
overweigh all possible defects in its details, if such defects there 
are. In the first place, the Treaty reduces almost to a vanishing- 
point the probability of our alliance with Japan compelling us to 
take an active part in the war now waging in the Far East. In the 
second place, the Treaty settles all the important issues between 
ourselves and our next-door neighbours which, if left unsettled, 
might have been used to stir up ill-blood on the part of either of the 
two countries, if for any reason their relations should’ have assumed 
a hostile character. To put the net results of the Treaty in as few 
words as possible, we have consented to give France a free hand in 
dealing with Morocco and in her Soudanese possessions, while France 
has pledged herself to give us a free hand in dealing with Egypt, 
and has also agreed to arrangements, with regard to Newfoundland 
and the New Hebrides, which have proved satisfactory to our colonists 
in British North America and in Australia. The frank and well-nigh 
unanimous approval with which the Anglo-French agreement has 
been accepted on both sides of the Channel is in itself a guarantee 
for the conditions of the Treaty being observed as loyally as they 
have been granted frankly. There are, of course, a variety of 
secondary issues which are not covered by the agreement as it 
stands; but so long as both countries retain the sentiment of mutual 
good will expressed in the Treaty, these minor issues can safely be 
left to the settlement of a future day. In this connection it is only 
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fair to acknowledge that the Anglo-French agreement more than 
justifies the policy which Lord Cromer has persistently pursued 
during the long period throughout which he has had in his charge 
the interests of England in Egypt. I have been told by an Anglo- 
Egyptian friend of mine that during the critical period when the 
British Government insisted upon the compulsory evacuation of 
the Soudan he had occasion to complain to Lord Cromer, then 
Major Baring, of the many difficulties thrown in the way of the 
reorganisation of Egypt under the British occupation by the latent 
hostility of the French officials employed in the departments of 
the State subjected to international administration. In reply to my 
informant’s complaints our Consul-General did not dispute their 
substantial justice, but remarked that we were in possession of 
Egypt, and that we had only to remain quiet, to avoid raising all 
questions which might convert latent into overt hostility, to leave 
anomalies to settle themselves, and that then some fine morning 
the world would wake up to the knowledge that our occupation 
of Egypt had become permanent instead of provisional, and the 
world would thereupon accept our Protectorate as being in the 
natural order of events. As I only know the statement by hearsay, 
I cannot vouch for its verbal accuracy. But I do not hesitate to say 
that the policy Lord Cromer has pursued in Egypt was accurately 
foreshadowed by the remarks attributed to his lordship. If so, it is 
he, more than anyone, who has prepared the way for the Anglo- 
French agreement, recognising as it does the paramount authority 
of England in Egypt. 

In dealing with this agreement it is only fair also to acknow- 
ledge the singular ability with which Lord Lansdowne has conducted 
the diplomatic negotiations which have led up to this most fortunate 
result. As Minister of War his lordship had failed to increase his 
political reputation—or, at any rate, was thought to have been a 
failure—and his transfer to the Secretaryship of State for Foreign 
Affairs was bitterly assailed by the Opposition as showing a dis- 
regard on the part of the Premier for public interests as compared 
with personal influences. These attacks tended to increase popular 
distrust in the efficiency of the Government. The discovery, 
however, that Lord Lansdowne, as Foreign Minister, is emphatically 
the right man in the right place has had a marked influence on 
popular opinion, and has led the public to doubt whether, after all, 
the new men who had been appointed to the vacant posts in the 
Ministry caused by the schism in the Unionist party might not 
justify the opinion the Premier had formed of their eligibility for 
the important positions they were called upon to occupy. 

Apart from the Anglo-French agreement the Government has 
been able within the last few weeks to report good progress in the 
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work of administration. It is too early yet to say how far the 
drastic reform of the army suggested by the Esher Commission, and 
adopted by the Ministry as their military programme, will fulfil the 
expectations formed by its supporters. It is obvious, however, that 
the scheme of army reconstruction is a bold one and a well-thought- 
out attempt to place our army on a sound footing, not only as a 
second line of defence for the Mother Country, but as the basis of 
an Imperial Army not unequal to the exigencies of our Imperial 
position. To carry out the scheme successfully will require a strong 
man, not susceptible to class influences and indifferent to pro- 
fessional, as compared with public, interests. Judging by our 
present experiences such a man has been found in Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, and the public now has good ground for believing that the 
new system, whether it succeeds or not in the end, will have'a fair 
trial, and be administered by men who are determined to make it a 
success, if success be possible. More than this cannot be fairly 
said. ‘This much, however, may be affirmed—that the possibility of 
the reorganisation of the army being transferred from the hands of 
the present Minister for War to other hands (say, for choice, those 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman) would not nowadays commend 
itself to the British public. 

Till the other day the Liberals were confident the introduction 
of the Budget would prove fatal to the continuance in office of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if not to that of the Ministry itself. 
Circumstances seemed to favour this supposition. There was a large 
deficit to be faced, caused to no small extent by the action of the 
Government in allowing Mr. Ritchie to repeal the shilling duty 
imposed on foreign-grown corn. The trade of the country was 
declining ; there was a general suspension of business activity, and 
the prospects of any early revival were by no means promising. In 
these circumstances it was thought that the situation would require 
a Chancellor of exceptional financial ability to devise means of 
raising the funds necessary to meet the expenses of the coming 
year, and we were assured there was no reason to anticipate that 
the present Chancellor would prove equal to the task. Indeed, on 
the occasion of his first important appearance in the House as the 
successor of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach he had not created a 
favourable impression on his friends, while his shortcomings 
had been exaggerated by his opponents im odiwm tertii, the 
third party being his father and the champion of Tariff Reform. 
The ‘introduction, however, of the Budget, far from damaging the 
Government or Mr. Austen Chamberlain, has enhanced their repu- 
tations. The Budget, as finally produced, hasdisplayed an un- 
swerving determination on the part of its authors to uphold the 
credit of England, to resort to no artificial expedients for meeting 
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a grave deficit, to throw the liability. for abnormal expenditure 
upon the shoulders of the generation by whom that liability had 
been incurred, and to distribute the charge equally between the 
payers of direct and indirect taxation. The Budget, in fact, was an 
honest balance-sheet of our national assets and liabilities, and when 
explained—as it has been—upon business principles by a man 
personally acquainted with business, has commended itself to the 
good sense of the British public. In consequence we have no more 
talk nowadays of the Government being defeated upon the Budget, 
or of Mr. Austen Chamberlain being declared an unfit exponent of 
finance. 

The Licensing Bill has so far made good progress. The measure . 
introduced by Sir Akers Douglas will clearly satisfy neither the 
partisans of Local Option nor the licensed victuallers, but to the public 
at large it appears a reasonable compromise between two conflicting 
interests. The vast majority of Englishmen hold firm to the 
opinion that men engaged in a legal trade, who have conducted 
their business at their own cost and risk in accordance with the 
regulations imposed upon them by their licences, ought not to be 
deprived, without compensation, of the means by which they have 
hitherto earned an honest livelihood, owing to the disapproval with 
which the sale of beer and spirits is viewed by a small section of 
the community. On the other hand, the British public, though they 
wish to keep good faith with the licensed victuallers, as with any other 
class of tradesmen earning their bread honestly by their own 
industry, would be glad to see the consumption of ardent spirits 
diminished, and the number of taverns decreased, so as to afford no 
unnecessary incentive to the gratification of our national thirst. 
These somewhat inconsistent requirements are satisfied, in as far 
as they are capable of satisfaction, by the measure now submitted 
to the consideration of Parliament. It is generally admitted that 
the Local Optionists on one side, and the publicans on the other, 
would be well advised in their own interests to accept a solution 
which, if it does not give either party all they demand, gives each 
of them more than they are ever likely to obtain under a less 
fair-minded and intelligent administration than that which now 
governs the country. 

For the moment, therefore, the immediate difficulties which 
seemed a short time ago to threaten the maintenance of the Unionist 
Government in office have disappeared. Supposing the Ministry are 
not defeated on any important question before Whitsuntide, the prob- 
abilities are they will be able to retain their seats till the year is 
over. Ifthe Unionist party continue to act with the same vigour and 
sound common-sense which they have displayed since Mr. Balfour's 
return, there is no reason why they should not recover the public 
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confidence they have till recently enjoyed. In consequence all 
speculations as to who is to be the next Liberal Premier, or as to 
the policy his colleagues may adopt in the event of their carrying 
the day on a hypothetical appeal to the constituencies, may for the 
remainder of the year be safely dismissed from consideration as 
hardly coming within the range of practical politics. 
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